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PREFACE. 



The conceptian of some such work as the present has 
probably occurred to many persons. The subject is 
seen at the first glance to be an abundantly rich one, 
and it is also nearly unbroken ground. Unbroken, at 
least, by the plough, or for any productive purpose. It 
has been subjected, to be sure, to a species of spade 
husbandry ; left; exclusively to the genealogists, it has 
lain like a large and fertile tract of country made over 
to the grave-diggers. That there are serious difficulties 
in the way of reclaiming it to the uses of popular lite- 
rature may, however, be inferred from. the attempt 
never having been made. 

In these circumstances the present undertaking 
claims, as it will need, all the indulgent consideration 
due to the labours of a first adventurer. The subject is 
as pathless as the ocean ; and, for any such purpose as 
that in hand, chart or survey of it there is none. The 
most comprehensive of the common books of reference 
embrace only the driest and deadest of the facts belong- 
ing to it. The really curious and indicative facts, those 
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in which the life and spirit of the subject reside^ must 
nearly all be sought for elsewhere. 

At the same time^ it is with facts alone that the 
present work professes to deal. It aspires in nowise to 
the airy splendours of fiction. The romance of the 
peerage which it undertakes to detail is only the 
romantic portion of the history of the peerage. 

It is rather strange that Family History should have 
been so much neglected as it has been by literature. 
While it stands between History commonly so called^ or 
national history^ and the history of individuals^ or 
Biography^ it is as distinct from both as these are from 
one another ; and^ with something of the peculiar cha- 
racter of each^ it has no want of attractions of its own. 
It supplies many illustrations both of the political^ the 
biographical^ and the literary history of past ages. But^ 
in particular^ it would seem to be mostly in Family 
History that we are to find the History of Society, 
which indeed means, in the main, the history of 
domestic life. 

This work, therefore, offers itself as, in the first place, 
a contribution, however slight and imperfect, to the 
History of Society in England. And, being that, it 
must be, further, a contribution to the History and 
Philosophy of Human Nature. The great antithetic 
poet has pronounced that ^^the proper study of man- 
kind is Man.'' It is fortunate that it should be so, 
for this is also, under one form or another, the most 
popular of all studies. In the present age the favourite 
medium or vehicle from which its lessons are imbibed is 
Fiction. What is the modern novel but the Philosophy 
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of Human Nature and Human Life teachings more or 
les» wisely, by example? And is not a novel also, 
usually, a family history ? Real history, of whatever 
kind, with its indispensable alloy of the prosaic, and its 
incompleteness and comparative shapelessness, will 
always show to a disadvantage, in many respects, beside 
its brilliant rival; yet its more unpretending qualities, 
too, have their value and their claim to attention in 
relation to this matter. For one thing, the real must 
ever be, to a certain extent, both the standard and 
source of the ideal. The more that the former, there- 
fore, is studied and known, the better for the latter. 
And, after all, with whatever deficiencies it may be 
chargeable, there is that in the Truth which is never to 
be found in Fiction. There is something in it which 
holds even the imagination with a more forceful grasp. 
The family history of the Peerage has the recom- 
mendation for the present purpose of having been much 
more largely recorded than any other family history ; 
such a limitation, besides, gives distinctness and i^an- 
ageableness to what would otherwise be a boundless 
subject. Nor is there any danger that our survey by 
being thus circumscribed will be confined to a single 
class of the community, and that the smallest ; there is 
no one of our ennobled families the history of which 
can be long pursued without conducting us over the 
whole field of English society. All of them have 
been mixed up in every possible way with every 
rank of the people. In some instances, the oldest 
and highest of them have gradually sunk, or been 
suddenly thrown down, to the humblest social position ; 
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in other cases^ the stream of descent has flowed for 
ages in the obscurest channel^ and the heir to a coronet 
has been found in the descendant of generations of 
peasants or mechanics. Every . ancient genealogical 
tree among us has projected itself over the land, by 
branch or offshoot^ in all directions. Thousands of 
persons now hidden in the common crowd of the 
population are the not remote connexions of the most 
distinguished bouses^ or the remnants of lineages that 
once were among the most honoured in the realm. 
The romance of the peerage, in this way, often descends 
to both the middle and the working classes. 

But the social and constitutional position of the 
peerage would of itself be enough to make the history 
of the persons and families that have composed it at 
various periods of general interest and eminently de- 
serving of attention. It is true that the present design 
is something much less ambitious than a History of 
the Peerage; it must be considered to be confined 
chiefly to the lighter and more ornamental parts of that 
subject. But, although mere genealogical detuls will 
necessarily be kept in a subordinate place, the histories 
of many noble houses will fall to be sketched in the 
course of the work; and the order of time will also be 
so far adhered to in the sequence of the several narra- 
tives, or they will at least in general so rise one out of 
another, as to preserve the progressive character of a 
continuous history. It is hoped that thus, with the 
assistance of tabular statements and indexes, the work 
when completed, probably in four or five more volumes, 
will present a body of information respecting the state 
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of tlie peerage in every age 4siifficiently compreliensive 
for the general reader. 

That the volmne now in the hands of the reader has 
its share of mistakes may be taken for certain. The 
subject is singularly adapted to exemplify that capacity 
of erring which may almost be predicated as not merely 
a property but a definition of humanity. I have not, 
however, been indifferent to correctness even in the 
smallest matters. 

It will not be expected that every statement in 
a work of this nature should have received what 
may be called an -original investigation. In general, 
the writer must be indebted for his materials to 
researches of a much more laborious and extended 
kind than he can himself undertake. The several cases 
cannot be got up as Peerage Cases are got up for the 
House of Lords by the labours upon each, perhaps for 
years, of a staff of lawyers and agents. The writer 
cannot, for example, go hunting out missing dates and 
other minutiae among parish registers and tombstones. 
Neither can he, in most instances, pursue the story very 
far among unpublished documents of any kind, or even 
run after all its scattered particulars over the world of 
miscellaneous literature. In this first volume, although, 
as wiU be seen, information has been sought for in a 
good many quarters, and upon portions of the principal 
narrative more particulars, perhaps, have been accumu- 
lated than some readers will think necessary, much, no 
doubt, has been overlooked, and plenty of gleaning 
left for any one who may think it worth his while to 
follow me over the same field. 
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The volume^ nevertheless^ contains rectifications and 
enlargements of the received acconnts of several of the 
persons of historical celebrity who figure in it, and also 
a number of things which now* appear in print for the 
first time. As coming under the former head, I may 
refer to the elucidation of the principal poetical work 
and the most remarkable passage in the life of Sir 
Philip Sidney, — ^to the additional facts collected respect- 
ing Charles Bloimt Lord Montjoy, — and to the hitherto 
unnoticed traces of Sir Christopher Blount found in the 
Burghley Papers. The matter wholly new comprises 
many Letters of the old Countess of Leicester, her 
daughter the famous Lady Bich, and Lord Bich; — 
Montjoy's own account of his connexion with Lady 
Bich j — extracts from unpublished Letters of Chamber- 
lain and other news- writers ; — ^the first correct statement 
that has been given, as far as I am aware, of the cele- 
brated Foljambe's case, constantly cited, though, as it 
turns out, without any grounds, as having settled an 
important point in the EngUsh Law of Marriage and 
Divorce; — and the highly curious Letters relating to 
the death of Amy Bobsart, the heroine of Scott^s 
Kenilworth, 
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COERECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 



Page 9, line 11, /or << fourteenth," read ** fifteenth/' 

Page 25, add to note * : — At ifae end of a copy of this narrative of 
Essex's sickness and death in Harl. MS. 293, is a poem entitled The 
Song of his ffonowr^Sy avng the night before he died. In Sloane MS. 
1896 (not 1898, as stated by Bitson in Bihliog, Poet. 188) the same 
poem is given as A godly and virtuous Song made by the Earl in 
1667. The verses are printed in the First Edition of the Paradiae 
of Dainty Devices, 1576 (the same year in which Essex died), with 
the titie of ^ The Complunt of a Sinner, [made] and smig by the 
Earl of Essex upon his deathbed in Ireland," but with the signature 
of J^. K. In the Second Edition, 1577, the signature is F. KvndU- 
marshe (the same person mentioned in the Bibliog, Poet.^ 264, as 
Francis Kynvfelmersh, of Gray's Inn, " who imited with Gascoigne 
in translating the Jocasta of Euripides, 1566.") In the Third 
Edition, 1596, there is no signature. Mr. Park has printed the 
verses, which are 12 quatrains of the common eight and six syllable 
metre, with the variations of all the copies, in his edition of Walpole's 
B(nfal amd Noble Authors^ II. 18. 

Page 44, line 1 of Note, for « Blomfield's," read « Blomefield's.'' 

Page 120, line 3 from foot ; for ^ These last words refer, &c.," substitute 
<< He loses no opportunity, we see, of expressing or professing his 
conjugal faith and devotion.*" 

Page 121, line 5 from foot ; for " worse acts," read " worse arts/* 

Pag© 305, Note on sentence, "This and other facts, &c.;'* — Many 
years before this we find James Wadsworth, the convert from po- 
pery, dedicating the Second Part of his Englv^ Spamsh Pilgrim, 
4to, Lon. 1630, in the following terms : — <<To the truly Noble and 
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highly Honourable Henry Earl of Holland, Lord Kensington, &c. . 
. . . , the Right Honourable Robert Earl of Warwick, the truly 
Noble the Lord Mountjoy Earl of Newport, three most happy 
brethren," &c. 

Page 331, Note to sentence, << Death did not find Lettice KnoUys, 
&c. f— The document of latest date proceeding from the Countess 
of Leicester that I have met with is the following receipt, for 
a copy of which I am indebted to Lord De Lisle: — " Primo die 
ApriUs, cmno regni Jacobi Imo, — Received by me, Lady Lettice 
Countess of Leicester, of the Right Honourable the Lord Sidney, 
by the hands of Arnold Oldesworth, Elsq., the sum of a hundred 
and fifteen pounds of lawful English money ; due to me, at the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Mary the Virgin, for 
my last year's rent issuing out of the manors of Wooton and Edge, 
in the County of Chester. Witness hereunto my hand and seal, 
the day and year above written. L. Leicester." The date of this 
would be the 1st of April, 1603. 

Page 363, Note to sentence ^ The notion of any sitting in that assembly," 
&c.: — What Sir Harris Nicolas has written on another occasion 
may be quoted here : — ^A single writ, even if to a regular parlisr 
ment, would not, it is believed, constitute a Barony in fee descendible 
to the heirs of the person so summoned.'* — Synopsis of Peerage, 391, 
{Bafrowy of Lovame,) 



I have to regret having overlooked two valuable articles in the Oewtk- 
mavCs Magazine; the one on Lady Hobert Dudley in the number for 
December 1845, the other on Lettice Cotmtess of Leicester in that for 
March 1846. Both articles contain some facts not mentioned in the 
present volmne, but none, I think, which affect the story as I have 
related it.— G. L. C. 
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: LETTICE KNOLL YS; HER MARRIAGES AND HER 
DESCENDANTS. 

In such an undertaking as this it is not possible to 
follow altogether the usually reasonable and convenient 
rule of beginning at the beginning ; whether it is to 
be taken as resting on the authority of the Giant 
Moulineau^ — commencer par le commencement, or on 
that of Aristotle, in the De Poetica, — ap^dfi^voi Kara 
(fyva-Lv, irp&Tov iiro t&v irpdroiv. The subject has no 
proper beginning. Our narratives will run as often 
parallel to one another as in succession. Yet the one 
to which the reader's attention is now to be solicited 
takes so wide a sweep, that it will serve better than 
almost any other would do to open the subject, and to 
lay a general foundation for the work. 

Under the present title it is proposed to trace a chain 
of family history extending, from first to last, over not 
much short of a century, that most picturesque of our 
English centuries which lies between the Reformation 
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and the Great Rebellion. The story has many curious 
links^ and involves some of the most noted figures of 
the age of Elizabeth and James^ as well as many others 
that are now generally forgotten, but whose memory 
has perished rather for want of an historian than of 
a history. With some shorter sketches which will 
naturally grow out of and follow it, it will carry us 
a long way through so much of our subject as lies 
in the sixteenth century, beyond which it is matter 
of curious antiquarianism rather than of what has any 
living interest for the general reader. But that century, 
or at least the latter half of it, was the morning of the 
day in which we still live. No night divides that time 
from our own. Our present more advanced civiliza- 
tion is the same that then existed. There has been 
a progr ea s, but no interruption of the continuity. The 
son has mounted higher in the heavens, that is all. 
Nearly all the more conspicuous not only of the things 
but of the persons of the present day are derivations 
in a direct and unbroken line from those of that age. 
It was the birth period of our actual social condition ; 
if not that in which its seeds were sown, or in which 
they took root, yet that in which their growth first 
showed itself above the ground. We feel our predeces- 
sors of the Elizabethan age to have been our progeni- 
tors. We hardly look upon our earlier progenitors as 
more than our predecessors. 

Whatever enables us better to understand public men 
must set public events too in a clearer light. At any 
rate the memorabilia of our infinitely diversified huma- 
nity, that are about to be gleaned from the neglected 
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records of private life, may do somethiiig to animate the 
spacious solitudes in the delineations of Histoay, dis- 
tinctiTely so called ; delineations^ which for the most part 
give us much such a vision or impression of the past as ire 
might get from sauntermg through the crowd of tombs 
in Westminster Abbey, and which, with their li^t all 
broken up into points, often more resemble sketches of 
the heayens in a starry night than representations of any- 
thing that can readily be believed to have ever gone on 
i^on the earth. It may be, p^haps, the pnqper function 
or prerogative of History so to elevate, and as it were 
steUify, those upon whcmi it bestows its illustratum. 
All due honour to that high ideal style of art ! Far be 
it from any of us to quarrel with such a consecration 
of the memorable dead, But yet the celebrities, male 
and f(»nale, of other days were in reality something 
more than either so many statues or so many stars 
And one naturally longs,- aft^ having had enongh of 
the distant and more scenic exhibition, to get a little 
more insight into the actual truth of the matter. We 
would reconvert the stars and statues into men and 
women. We would hove that radiant population, whidi 
History heejps confined, upon the separate and silent 
system, so far away overhead, brought down and allowed 
to mingle again for awhile with one another, and with 
the rest of the world, upon the level ground. Contem- 
plated as they move apart in that concave firmament, 
shining and wheeling away in everlasting loneliness, 
it is difficult to have perfect faith in them as having 
ever been brothers or sisters of the species. We 
would know if in very truth they were once flesh 
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and blood like ourselves, those visionary-looking shapes, 
so bright yet so cold. We would see the luminary 
in deshabille. We would have the statue to Unbend 
itself. We feel inclined to address the too dazzling 
transformation with a request that he would lay aside 
his historic rays for a little — 

Pignora da, genitor, per quse tua vera propago 
Credar, et hunc animis errorem detrahe nostris. 

The long succession of strange occurrences now to be 
detailed is here presented in a complete and connected 
form for the first time ; many of the facts are to be 
found in print only in a native state, imbedded in 
certain masses of old papers ; some have never appeared 
in print before. From so much of the ground to be 
gone over being hitherto unbroken, a more copious 
introduction of documentary matter will be necessary 
than where the general course of the narrative pro- 
ceeds along a comparatively beaten road; the story, 
too, abounds in dark and mysterious passages, which 
can only be elucidated, or fairly propounded, by a 
careful arrangement of the evidence and the comparison 
of one portion of it with another. But it is a story that 
will be found to conduct us as far into the most secret 
recesses of the social system of the time as perhaps any 
other that has ever been told. 
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§1. 

To the generality of my readers the very name of 
Lettice Knollys will probably be new* Yet she was 
one of Queen Elizabeth's nearest relations^ — as near 
as Mary Stuart, one degree nearer than Mary's son, 
who inherited Elizabeth's crown. She was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, by his wife, originally 
Catharine Carey, whose mother was the elder sister 
of Anne Boleyn. Lettice was therefore first cousin 
once removed to her Majesty. Elizabeth, when she 
ascended the throne, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
in 1558, had neither father nor mother, brother nor 
sister,. tmcle nor aunt, alive; more than one of these 
nearest branches the axe had lopt off; the only indi- 
viduals in existence more nearly related to her than 
Lettice Knollys, were Lettice's mother and that lady's 
brother, Henry Carey, soon after created Lord Huns* 
don, who were her full cousins by the mother's side ; 
and the Countess of Lennox and Duchess of Suffolk, 
the daughters of her father's sisters^ Margaret and 
Mary, (lint these two latter ladies bot^speedily fell into 
disgrace, or under suspicion ; their blood was too royal, 
or too red, as the phrase ran; so that her cousins of 
the Boleyn stock, the Careys and the Knollyses, had 
all the sunshine of the royal relationship to them* 
selves. 

Sir Francis Knollys, besides being married to her 
first-cousin, had another claim upon her Majesty's 
consideration. He was one of the staunchest Pro*r 
testants she had about her,. Not that Protestantism 
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was by any means one of Elizabeth^s strongest passions. 
But in the circumstances it was necessary that she 
ahould be as much a Protestant as she conld^ and also 
that she should seek or accept the sendee and support 
of better Protestants than herself. She had^ as it were^ 
married Protestantism, and taken its name. Most of 
the Court Protestantism of that day, however, was of a 
somewhat damaged character. Even Cecil had conformed 
in the preceding reign; and most of the other courtiers 
and ministers of the new Queen, however zealous 
professors they had become since her accession, or had 
previously been in the days of her brother, had, in like 
manner, deemed it better in those of her sister to go 
to mass than either to the stake or into exile. But 
KnoUys, who had been in office under Edward, had 
resigned everything, and, shaking the dust of his native 
land from off his shoes, had betaken him to where the 
gospel light shone full and &ee in its native land of Ger< 
many, whence he had returned, when the darkness passed 
away at home, a fiercer Protestant than ever. Indeed, 
like most of the refugees whom this change brought 
back to England, he was now probably ready for a 
second Reformation, if such a thing should oeme in his 
way. Elizabeth held what had been already done to 
be quite enough ; but there was no danger in the more 
extreme principles of her cousin KnoUys, who was very 
well contented to accommodate himself to the estab- 
lished order of things for the present. She never 
employed him in any high capacity ; but he was much 
in her confidence so long as he lived; and, besides 
giving him the Household appointment, first of Vice- 
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Chamberlaiii^ afterwards of Treasurer^ she gratified the 
vanity, or rewarded the fidelity, of the worthy Puritaa 
by making him a Knight of the Garter. 

No account of her that has fallen in my way has 
mentioned when his eldest daughter was bom ; but a 
notice of her age in a letter written in her lifetime, to 
be afterwards cited, shows it to have been in 15S9 or 
1540. Qnestionless the little Lettice would be duly 
nurtured upon the sour milk of the pateroal faith; 
and, notwithstanding sundry startling or puzzling indi- 
cations, a soul of Puritanism may have lived in her to 
the end of her days. The light is not always gone out 
when it is not to be seen. But, whatever may have 
been her condition as to one kind of grace, we cannot 
reasonably doubt that she was amply endowed with 
another kind, — ^that she was ^'in outward show elabo* 
rate,^^ even if she might be " of inward less exact.^ 
Her history would seem sufficiently to prove that 
'^the fatal gift of beauty ^^ had not been withheld 
from her. 

Her father lived through the greater part of her 
adventures ; his death did not take place till the year 
1596. Nor did she lose her mother till after she had 
fairly entered upon her career. " The Right Honourable 
Lady Catherine Knollys, Chief Lady of the Queen's 
Majesty^s Bedchamber, and Wife to Sir Erancis 
Knollys, Knight, Treasurer of Her Highness' House- 
hold,'' lies buried under the floor of St. Edmund's 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey, where an inscription on 
her monument, partly in English prose, partly in quaint 
Latin verse, ioforms us that she died at Hampton Court 
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on the 15th of January 1568 (that is, 1569 according 
to our present reckoning), after having borne her 
husband eight sions and eight daughters ;-^ 

Ilia tibi liberos sex et bis quinqae marito 
Protalit ; eequalis femina masque fuit. 

By this time her daughter Lettice must have been 
for some years the wife of Walter Devereux, Viscount 
Hereford, afterwards the first Earl of Essex of that 
name. 

This first Earl of Essex is outshone in history, and 
in the popular imagination, by his flashy son the royal 
favourite ; but the father, although he did not play so 
conspicuous a part in public affairs, nor die a public 
death, was the higher and more perfect character of the 
two, and had also the harder fate, and altogether the 
sadder story. 

The progenitor of the English branch of the house 
of Devereux, which, taking its name from the town 
of Evreux, was of note, we are told, in Normandy 
before the Conquest, is said to have been one of 
William's captains at the battle of Hastings ; but the 
EarFs direct ancestors remained commoners down to 
his great-great-grandfather, who married the daughter 
of the sixth Lord Ferrers of Chartley, and was sum- 
moned to parliament as possessor, in right of his wife> 
of that ancient barony in 1461, He was slain, fighting 
on the wrong side, at Bosworth. His eldest son, how- 
ever, having made his peace with the new king, suc- 
ceeded as eighth Baron Ferrers. He, by his marriage 
vith the sister and heir of the last Bourchier, Earl of 
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Esisex^ acquired for his descendants the lands and lineal 

representation of that illustrious house^ which had 

inherited the blood and honours of the old Bohuns, Fitz- 

pierces, and Mandevilles, and had four times matched 

with the royal Plantagenets within the two preceding 

centuries. Their son, Walter Devereiix, previously 

styled Baron Ferrers of Chartley, Bourchier, and Lou- 

vaine, was in 1550 created Viscount of the county of 

Hereford by Henry the Eighth; this dignity, still 

remaining in his descendant the present Lord Hereford, 

who is the fihartdtott Viscount, is now the oldest yi^iitKt 

viscountcy in England. The first Viscount Hereford's 

eldest son. Sir Richard Devereux, died, in the lifetime 

of his father, in 1547 ; he had married a daughter of 

the first Earl of Huntingdon, and had by that alliance 

connected himself not only with the new nobility of the 

Hastingses, but also with the far descended Stafibrds, 

Barons of Stafford from the Conquest, and latterly 

Dukes of Buckingham, the lady's mother having been 

a daughter of the second Duke, Richard of Gloucester's 

confederate and victim. Lord Essex was the elder of 

the two sons of this Sir Richard and the Lady Dorothy 

Hastings ; and had succeeded his grandfather as second 

Viscount Hereford in September 1558, a few weeks 

before Elizabeth came to the crown. At this date he 

was a youth just entering his eighteenth year. 

For the next ten years he seems to have led mostly 
a country life, and a somewhat studious one. We may 
suppose, however, that a young nobleman, so widely and 
splendidly allied as the Viscount Hereford, would some- 
times be drawn away, both from " the running brooks," 
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and from his books of every oiklier kind^ to show him- 
self in the glittering circle that surrounded Elizabeth at 
Whitehall or Windsor. It was at court probably that he 
first beheld Lettice KnoUys, moving doubtless a foremo^ 
figure among the younger divinities of that heaven, and 
as yet at least surely, with whatever inflammability of 
blood, as innocent as she was young and beautiful. 

From all we know of the noble Hereford, and also 
indeed from all we can gather of the lady, we should 
seem to be entitled to conclude that their marriage was 
one of affection, that love had made their two hearts 
one before the priest joined their hands. Alas that the 
heavenly power should sometimes make so much less 
substantial work of it than the human operator, that 
the hands should continue joined and the hearts fall 
asunder ! And woe of woes that ever a few years, or 
any number of years, should turn passionate love into 
cold or bitter hate ! 

They were probably married some tiipe between 
1560 and 1565. But the earliest mention I have found 
of Hereford is in a letter to Cecil from Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord President of Wales, dated at Shrewsbury 
the 8th of August, 1568: ''I beseech you. Sir,'' he 
says, ^^ remember the Viscount Hereford ; you wot what 
I mean.''* Here we seem to have the young nobleman 
earnestly recommended to the minister by Sidney ; and 
this may have been his first effective introduction to 
Cecil, with whom he ultimately formed a fast friendship. 
Immediately after this we find his services called for by 

• Sidney Papers, L 36. 
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the crown^ as far as appears for the first time. In 
September, 1568, the Earl of Shrewsbtay, who had now 
charge of the captive Queen of Scots, is directed, in 
case of any attempt being made to effect a forcible 
rescue of his prisoner, to give instant notice to the Earl 
of Huntingdon and the Viscount Hereford ; and they 
are commanded to be in readiness with such company, 
especially of horsemen, as they should think themselves 
to be well assured of, and in their own persons to render 
the necessary assistance.* When presently after this 
Huntingdon was ordered to proceed to Tutbury, there 
to do duty as joint-jailor of the Scottish Queen, or 
rather to act the spy upon Shrewsbury in his own 
house, he took his kinsman, the Viscount, with him ; 
and on the 27th of September, they write to Cecil from 
Tutbury on the same sheet, in reply to some imputa- 
tions which the secretary had intimated had been made 
against them by Mary^s agent, Lesley, Bishop of Boss, 
tending apparently to mix them up with the pro- 
ject for bringing about a marriage between the Scottish 
Queen and the Duke of Norfolk, which had just come 
to ElizabetVs knowledge, and thrown court and cabinet 
into consternation. Hereford's few words are probably 
the first utterance of his on record, and are blunt 
enough : " That which the Bishop of Ross hath reported 
•of me is most untrue. For any unfit speech which hath 
passed from me, either of the Duke of Norfolk, or of 
the Earl of Leicester, I desire but to have it justified to 
my face, when time shall serve. I have spoken nothing 

^» JBTaywej, 622. 
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which I will not say again ; and yet that have I not 
said which might give either of them cause of ofiFence/^* 
This sounds as if already feelings of no very kindly 
nature had sprung up between the young Viscount and 
the potent favourite, Elizabeth, meanwhile, did not 
approve of the Viscount's coming to Tutbury. '^We 
see no cause/' she writes on the 1st of October to 
Shrewsbury and Huntingdon, ^^that our cousin of 
Hereford should remain there at Tutbury, but to be 
in readiness at his own house for our service, if any of 
you should have need thereof/'f 

So he returned, it may be inferred, to his house 
in Caermarthenshire, and to his wife and family* We 
hear no more of him till the end of the following year, 
when he put himself at the head of a force of his own 
raising and lent his aid in crushing the outbreak of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, known 
by the name of the Northern Rebellion, Perhaps he may 
have made friends with Leicester, or his friend Cecil mav 
have for the moment got into the ascendant ; it is cleaf, 
at any rate, that he now stood high in the royal favour. 
The Earldom of Essex, since it passed from the 
Bourchiers, had been held first by Thomas CromweU^ 
Henry the Eighth's Vicar- General, and then by William 
Lord Parr of Kendal, the brother of that King's last 
Queen, Katherine Parr, who was ultimately, in 1559, 
created Marquis of Northampton. Upon the decease 
of the Marquis without issue in 1571, the manor of 
Mark's Hall, near Braintree, in Essex, which had 

• ffai/nesy 532. f ffaynes, 539. 
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belonged to lum, and had fallen to the crown, was 
bestowed by Elizabeth upon the Visconnt Hereford,* — • 
by way of preliminary, as it soon appeared, to the 
restoration of the title which had been borne by his 
ancestors. He was created Earl of Essex, with circum- 
stances of great pomp and ceremony, on the 4th of 
May, 1572. Leaning over him as he bent before her, 
her Majesty placed the sword-belt across his shoulder, 
and the cap and coronet upon his head, with her own 
royal hands. And about the same time, or not long 
after, he received the Garter. 

But he had now touched his culminating point. 
Whether it was that some secret worm had already 
begun to gnaw at his domestic peace, or whatever it 
was that made him weary of home, very soon after this 
he embarked in a project which was to transfer him to 
altogether a new scene. He proposed to the Queen 
to undertake at his own charge the pacification and 
reduction of a certain disturbed district in the North 
of Ireland, on condition of being put in possession of 
half the lands he should recover from the rebels. Fuller 
affirms that he was put upon this adventure by Leicester, 
who, he says, "loved the EarFs nearest relation [mean- 
ing his wife] better than he loved the Earl himself; ^' 
and that he embraced it as being ^'sensible that his 
room was more welcome to some than his company at 
court.'^t Camden too tells us that he followed " therein 
the coimsel of those who desired above all things to 
have him farther oflF, and to plunge him into dangers 

• Lodge,!, 5V. - t Worthies, Caermarihenshire. 
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under pretence of procuring him honaar/' " Which/^ 
adds the historian^ ^^he knew well enough; but, beno^ 
a stirring man, and one not unacquainted with warlike 
discipline firom his very youth, he held on his reso- 
lution/' * 

Havii^ obtained an advance of ten thousand pomids 
from the Queen on the mortgage of his lately acquired 
lands in Essex, he set sail from Liverpool on the 161ii 
of August, 1573. His friends the Lords Darcy and 
Rich, four of his wife's brothers, and other persons 
of distinction whom he had pessuaded to share his 
fortunes, accompanied him, as well as a multitude of 
volunteers of a humbler class, all at that bri^it.hour 
of promise buoyant enough, probably, with hope and 
good spirits. Tempestuous weath^ kept them at sea 
till nearly the end of the mouth ; but this was only the 
foretaste of worse discouragements and difficulties which 
they had to battle with after they got to land. Essex 
was ultimately appointed Governor of Ulster under 
the Lord Deputy : and he succeeded in putting down 
the rebellion throughout the greater part of that pro- 
vince. But meanwhile, hampered and thwarted on all 
hands, he had reaped nothing for himself but losses and 
crosses of all kinds. He had plunged hastily into an 
undertaking far too lai^e for the resources at his com- 
mand. The money that he had brought over with him 
was soon spent, and the sale or mortgage of more lands 
did httle to relieve him from his embarrassments. Most 
of the principal persons who had joined him in the adveur 

* Elizabeth, 1573. 
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ture in a very short time saw good to return home upon 
one pretence or another. Covert opposition firom the 
authorities at Dublin was aided by the lukewarmness 
or worse of the government in England^ and by the 
jealousies and caprices of Elizabeth herself. At last^ in 
the end of March, 1575, came a long dispatch from her 
Majesty addressed to the Lord Deputy and the Earl 
conjointly, which drew from the latter two rephes that 
set the man before us far jaore clearly and completely 
than all that is recorded of him by other pens. 

In the first, addressed to the Lords of the Council, he 
begins : — *^ My good Lords, I have of late seen a letter 
signed by the Queen^s Majesty, and jointly endorsed to 
my Lord Deputy and me, concerning mine enterprize 
in the province of Ulster ; which, although it carry a 
show of a present proceeding therein, and a consent to 
all my petitions, yet hath it brought forth none other 
effects but the present discharge of all that serve 
under me, and a final dissolving of my enterprise.^^ 
" Although,^^ he proceeds, " it beccHue me to stand 
contented with anything that her Majesty shall signify 
to be her will, yet, when I compare this conclusion to 
the course that hath been taken with me since my 
coming hither, I cannot but think the dealing very 
strange.^^ He reminds them that he had come over 
with the good liking of all their lordships, and also with 
the allowance of the Msh Council, the matter having 
been first thoroughly debated. Yet he had not been in 
Lreland three months before it was given out that the 
continuance of the enterprise was in question ; in that 
state it had remained ever since : and now her Majesty's 
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lettei*, even while in appearance granting him every- 
thing he had asked to enable him to finish his work, 
was taken by the Lord Deputy as a warrant to over- 
throw the whole. '^ My Lords/^ Essex continues, '^ I 
humbly desire you to consider well of this matter. It 
is somewhat to me (though little to others) that my 
house should be overthrown, with sufiering me to run 
myself out of breath with expenses. It is more, that, 
in the word of the Queen, I have, as it were, undone, 
abused, and bewitched with fair promises O'Donnel, 
MacMahon, and all others that pretend to be good 
subjects in Ulster. It is most, that the Queen^s Ma- 
jesty shall adventure this estate [run the risk of losing 
this kingdom of Ireland], or else subdue rebellion with 
intolerable charge. • • . . Let my life here, my good 
Lords, be examined by the straitest commissioners that 
may be sent ; I trust, in examining my faults, they will 
alledge this for the chief, that I have unseasonably told 
a plain, probable, honourable, and eflPectual way how to 
do the country good. For, of the rest, they can say 
nothing of me but witness my misery by plague, famine, 
sickness, continual toil, and continual wants of men, 
money, carriages, victuals, and all things meet for great 
attempts. And, if any of these have grown by my 
default, then condemn me in the whole. I pray you, 
my Lords, pardon my earnestness ; I think I have rea- 
son, that am thus amazed with an over sudden warning, 
that must take a discharge before I am made acquainted 
with the matter . • • I trust, my Lords, my plain deal- 
ing shall not do me hurt with you; for my owti part, a 
solitary life is best for a disgraced person ; but, because 
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there is none of you but hath professed favour towards 
me, and some of your lordships are mixed with me in 
blood and alliance, I crave of you all, that, as I have 
entered into this action with your good likings and 
advices^ so now, the failing being no way to be laid 
upon me, you will all be means for me to her Majesty 
to deal well with me for my charge, as in honour, 
conscience, and justice you shall think good. And 
so, committing myself, and my posterity, to her 
Majesty's favour and your persuasion in this poiat, I 
commit your lordships to God, and humbly take my 
leave."* 

The other letter is to the Queen, and enters more 
into the details and circumstances of the case. Nothing 
was ever more perfectly courteous and respectful than 
it is, yet without a touch of servility or affected self- 
depreciation. Throughout, while conveying a deep 
feeling of disappointment and of unjust requital for 
important services, it is free from a syllable of asperity 
to any one. Upon being informed of the Lord Deputy's 
decision that the enterprise should cease, grieved as he 
was, after the assurances he had had that his plans 
should be in all points carried into effect, he had, as was 
reasonable, delivered over to his lordship all the 
soldiers that he had under his command in Ulster; 
" but not,'' he adds, " before I had used some persua- 
sion to him to make some of the Councillors here privy 
in so weighty a case ; or that I might proceed with some 
hosting [military force] to establish the country and 

* Sidney Papers, 1. 70. 
C 
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bring Tirlough [the rebel chief] to order; or that it 
would please him to take the execution of the plot [plan] 
upon him^ and I to serve privately under him ; or as 
he would himself/' " And^ having now," he goes on, 
''no longer soldiers over whom to govern, I have also 
resigned the government of Ulster, having, I trust, the 
testimony of his lordship, and all your good subjects 
here, that during my remaining in that office I have, 
with your force and my own industry, kept your Pak 
northward from invasion, your English subjects &om 
slaughter or loss, and the Irish, such as were well 
inclined, from tyranny of the rebel ; yea, and even the 
rebel himself in fear of his utter overthrow, as might 
appear by his continual suit for peace. These things in 
so dangerous a time, as when arms were in manner 
universally taken in Munster and Connaught, and some 
parts of Leinster, was thought here to be good service; 
and so, I do assure myself, your Majesty doth accept 
it." Then, after vindicating what he had formerly written 
from an interpretation attempted or affected to be fixed 
upon his words which would make him to have himself 
»iggested or to be responsible for the course now ^ 
taken, he declares that now he must confess, though 
never before, that the charge her Majesty had akready 
been at was utterly lost, since the enterprise was 
dissolved ; while he dared to avow that, if it had gone 
forward, the money which she had spent had been 
the best employed that ever she had spent in Ireland, 
and now it was the worst. He concludes: ''There 
resteth now that I make my protestation, that I am in 
no way consenting or do allow of this going back of 
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your northern service. And sure, since there hath 
not been at any time any default in me, but have 
been called from the enterprise of Glandeboy [his 
original speculation] to the defence of the whole pro- 
vince of Ulster, wherein I have served your Majesty, 
without entertainment [pay], painfully and truly, to 
your honour, safety of this state, and defence of your 
subjects, I mistrust not but your Majesty will, both 
of your justice and bounty, graciously consider of my 
intolerable charges past ; and, above all things, retain 
me in your Majesty^s good opinion, as your humble 
servant, devoted and most affectionate to serve your 
Majesty. And, being now altogether private, I do 
desire your Majesty^s good license so to live in a 
comer of Ulster which I hire for my money ; where 
though I pass my time somewhat obscurely (a life, my 
case con^dered, fittest for me), yet shall it not be 
without some stay in these parts and comfort to such 
as hoped to be rid from the tyranny of rebels. And 
so, praying for your Majesty^s happy reign, with a long 
healthful Me, I humbly end, at Dublin, this last of 
March, 1575.^^* 

Noble Essex ! gentle as brave, and wise as eloquent, 
one might almost believe that, if thou hadst lived and 
been allowed to work out thy own will in thy own way, 
thou mightest have made something even of Ireland 
and the Irish, and the half-dozen re-conquests of the 
country, or thereby, that have had to be effected since 
thy time, with little satirfactory result after all, might 
have been rendered unnecessary. 

* Sidney Papers, I. 69. 
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But it was not so to be. Essex^ after resigning his 
government and his military command, remained in 
Ireland all the following summer and autumn ; whether 
secluding himself in his hired house in Ulster, and 
living in the obscurity which he held to be fittest for him, 
his case considered, whatever that expression may mean, 
or taking up his residence in Dublin, does not appear. 
What is certain is, that, released as he now was from 
his public duties, he made no movement to rejoin his 
wife and family after his eighteen or twenty months* 
absence. At last, he re-appeared in England towards 
the middle of November. Walsingham, writing to 
Burghley from Windsor on the 18th of that montb^ 
states that a messenger from the Earl had just arrived 
at court with letters to her Majesty, announcing that 
he was arrived within this realm, and that he greatly 
desired that he might have leave to come to see her 
Majesty. " Whereupon,'' continues Walsingham, ^^her 
Majesty wished me to signify unto him that she was 
glad of his arrival, and was well pleased that he should 
repair to the court, with condition that with overmuch 
haste he did not distemper his body. By his servant 
I learn that on Monday last he did mean to set forward 
from a house he hath in South Wales, not far from the 
place where he landed ; so that I judge that he will be 
here within five or six days.''* 

About two months before this Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
with or under whom Essex had acted in his late enter- 
prise, had been succeeded as Lord Deputy by Sir Henry 

♦ Wrtfjht, II. 28. 
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Sidney, who had several times before held that office. 
Sir Henry, the father of the famous Sir Philip Sidney, 
had married the sister of Leicester. Are we to suppose 
that he had only dissembled with Essex in professing 
to approve of a new plan for the settlement of Ireland 
which the Earl had proposed to him, and now came over 
to lay before her Majesty ? On the 25th of October 
Walsingham had written to Sidney in the following 
remarkable terms: — "My very good Lord, I was glad 
to understand, by the Earl of Essex's letters, that your 
Lordship and he is grown to so good a conclusion touch- 
ing his demands ; whereby his Lordship seemeth to be 
greatly satisfied with your friendly dealing towards him* 
Such here as do wish generally well unto that state, 
iand particularly to yourselves, do desire nothing more 
than the continuance of good liking and sound friend- 
ship between you. And therefore, good my Lord, let 
your ears be closed against tale-bearers, who make their 
profit of dissension. That nation [the Irish] as I leam^ 
is cunning in that profession ; and, therefore, it behoveth 
your Lordships both to be very circumspect in that 
behalf. I pray God that pestilent humour receive no 
nourishment from hence. When I fall into consideration 
of the soundness of both your judgments, then I shake 
oflf all fear ; but, when I call to mind the cursed destiny 
of that island, I cannot put oflf all dread. I hope your 
own wisdoms, the calling on any of your friends here, 
and the good ministers about you there, will prevent 
the malice of such as shall seek any way to slander 
you.''* 

• Sidney Papersy I. 74. 
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• 
Walsinghfoa seems to have in his thoughts some 

special circumstance which gave ground for apprehend- 
ing that Sidney and Essex might not long go on 
harmoniously together. Camden^s accoimt is^ that 
when Essex came over to England he openly threatened 
Leicester, ^^ whom he supposed to have done him 
injuries/^ He goes on to say that he was, by Leicester's 
" cunning court-tricks, who stood in fear of him, and 
by a peculiar court mystery of wounding and over- 
throwing men by honours, sent back again into Ireland 
with the insignificant title of Earl Marshal of Ireland/'* 
He returned to Ireland in the spring of 1576, There 
he soon foimd his position worse than ever. He bore 
up against everything for some months; but at last^ 
having, been suddenly taken ill at his own house in 
Ulster on the night of Thursday, the 80th of August, 
he rapidly grew worse ; and, having two days after come 
to Dublin Castle, he lay there till he expired, about 
eleven o'clock on the morning of Saturday the 22nd 
of September. 

The faithful pen of one who was with him to the end 
—most probably Thomas Knell, one of his two chap- 
lains — ^has preserved an interesting record of those last 
three weeks of the Earl's life. Whether his sickness 
was natural, " through adustion of choler,'' says this, 
account, " or whether it were of any other accident, the 
living God both knoweth, and he wiU revenge it." He 
was grievously tormented for the space of twenty-two 
days ; but ''so thankful was he to God, so joyful of his 

* Elisabeth, 1576. 
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corr^ion^ and of so valiant a mind^ that^ althougk lie 
felt intolerable pain^ yet he had so cheerful and noUe a 
countenance^ that he seemed to sufTer none at all^ or 
very little. Full often on his knees besought he men^ 
at the hands - of- God^ and continually yielded most 
faithful and devout prayers with his own mouthy beside 
the continual desire of prayers to be said of his chap- 
lain/^ When^ having been eighteen days IQ, he eould 
no longer either sleep or take nourishment^ ^^ and that 
now no hope of life rested in him^ first he set his 
worldly affairs at a stay within England and Ireland^ 
and finished his last will and testament^ wherein he 
most nobly remembered both his friends and servants/* 
After he had thus made all preparation for deaths he is 
described as having been " more like a divine preaefaer 
and heavenly prophet/' than a man decorated only with 
the titles of earthly nobility. What he spdke '^ brake<mr 
very hearts/' continues this affectionate narrator^ ''and 
forced out abundant tears^ partly for joy of his godly 
mind^ partly for the doctrine^ and comfort we had of 
his words. But chiefly I blurred the paper with tears 
as I writ.'' " The only care/' it is afterwards related, 
'' that he had of any worldly matter was for his children, 
to whom often he commended his love and blessing, 
and yielded many times^ even with great sigbs^ most 
devout prayers unto God that he would bless them and 
giv« them his grace to fear him. For his daughtears 
also he prayed^ lamenting the time, which is so vain and 
ungodly, as he said, considering the IraQness of women, 
lest they should learn of the vile world. . . * . He 
never seemed io s(htow but for his children. O n^ 
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poor cbadren, often would he say, God bless you, and 
give you his grace/' Two days before his death, when 
many noble and worshipful persons were present, he 
said ; ^^ Within this month I was, as you saw, well and 
.strong, and now am ready to die. . .... Three 

years I have lived very negligently, and have not served 
God, but have lived soldierlike. Although a soldier 
should fear God and serve him, yet I have not served 
him, but spent my time vainly. I beseech God forgive 
me.'' He then desired to have the sacrament adminis- 
tered to him, remarking that he had not received it for 
three years, although he had not abstained from it in 
contempt of the ordinance, " but for worldly causes," 
meaning, it maybe supposed, his occupied Hfe. '^Many 
times begging mercy at the hands of God, and forgive- 
ness of his sins, he cried out unto God, Lord forgive me, 
and forgive all the world. Lord, from the bottom of my 
heart, from the bottom of my heart, even all the injuries 
and wrongs. Lord, that any have done unto me. Lord, 
forgive them ; and I forgive them from the bottom of 
my heart.'' 

Two nights before his death, talking of many of his 
friends, he spake of Mr. Philip Sidney, '^ O that good 
gentleman ! Have me commended unto him, and tell 
him I send him nothing, but I wish him well, and so 
well that, if God so move both their hearts, I wish that 
he might match with my daughter, I call him son. 
He is wise, virtuous, and godly ; and, if he go on in 
the course he hath begun, he will be as famous and 
worthy ^ gejitleman as ever England bred." His mother, 
also, who had been a very pious person, having been 
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mentioned, he said, '^ Now, I thank God, I have my 
mother's blessing light upon me" His last hours on 
^arth were serene, nay, almost joyous, as if already he 
felt the light of heaven about him. '^ The night follow- 
ing, the Friday night, which was the night before he 
died,'' the narrative goes on, '^ he called WiUiam Hewes, 
which was his musician, to play upon the virginals and 
to sing. Play, said he, my song, WiU Hewes, and I 
will sing it myself. So he did it most joyfiilly, not as 
the howling swan, which, still looking down, waileth her 
end, but, as a sweet lark, lifting up his hands, and 
casting up his eyes to his God, with this mounted the 
crystal skies, and reached with his unwearied tongue 
the top of the highest heavens. Who could have heard 
and seen this violent conflict, having not a stonied 
heart, without innumerable tears and watery plaints ?"* 
Even thus, perhaps in remembrance of the friend who 
had gone before him. Sir Philip Sidney, who, so it 
chanced, received his deathstroke at Zutphen on the 
very anniversary of the death of Essex, the 22nd of 
September, 1586, had his song of La Cuisse Rompue 
sung to him shortly before he breathed his last. Sidney 
had not lived out his thirty-second year ; Essex had just 
entered his thirty-sixth. He was born, as it appears, 
on the 16th of September, 1541.t 

His children were three sons and two daughters; 



♦ Account printed by Hearne in Preface (pp. 89 — 98) to his Camdmi 
Aimales, 3 Vols. 8vo. Oxon. 1717 ; with the corrections from a better 
MS. given by him in his ffemingw, Oxon. 1723, pp. 707—711. Sit -6>vf€a rvftt 

f The modem biographers say, in or about the year 1540. But the 
true date is distinctly indicated in one of the Latin Epitaphs or Elegies on 
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the youngest son, who did not grow up, may have 
heea ahready dead; the eldest was at this time only 
in his ninth year, Burghley's Irish correspondent. Sir 
Nicholas White, writes from Waterford in October 
1575; '^My very good lord, the Earl of Essex, hatii 
taken my second son to be brought up with the Viscount, 
his son, chiefly for that his mother was a Devereux/'* 
Essex, no doubt, carried young White over with him to 
England, whither he was at this time, as we have just 
seen, on the point of repairing. It is clear that he 
never had his boy with him in Ireland, and that neither 
wife nor child was with him at his death. But his last 
care and his last act were to write both to the Queen 
and to Burghley on the aubject of his family. 

His letter to Elizabeth is dated from Dublin Castle 
the SOth of September. It is very touching : — " The 
time is now come, my most gracious sovereign, by frail- 
ing of my fatal and deadly infirmity, that I should think 
only of my Saviour, and heavenly immortality ; yet, 
while we remain in this corruptible flesh, the world 
requireth many Christian duties, whereof some, even in 
the pangs of deati, I do now humbly offer imto your 
Highness. My estate of life, which, in mine conscience 

the Earl published along with his Funeral Sermon, that signed R. B., 
in which we find the following lines : — 

Clotbo colum tenuit post aeptem lustra per anmim, 
Quinque dies Lachesis post haec sua fila trahebat, 
Terque dies septem septeno mense videns heu 
Atropos ezimii folgentia lumina dausit. 

This will agree with a statement in Collins (TU, Viscoant ^Ter^orcQ, which 
makes him to liave been nineteen on the 6th of September 1550, eaccept- 
iog only that the <ith mofit be an flrror for the IQQx. 
* Wriffkt, IL 26, 
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[belief] 9 cannot be prolonged imtil the sun rise agaiix, 
hath made me dedicate myself only to Ood^ and gene^ 
rally to forgive and to ask forgiveness of the worlds but, 
moat especially of all (^eatures^ to ask pardon of yonr 
Majesty for all offences that yon have taken against 
me, not only for my last letters, wherewith I hear yonr 
Majesty was much grieved, but also for all other actions 
of mine that halve been offensively conceived by your 
Majesty. My hard estate, most gracious sovereign, 
having, by great aocompts, long ebbed, even almost to 
the low water mark, made me hope much of t}xe floods of 
your abxmdance, which, when I saw were not, ia mine own 
opinion, more than plentifully poured upon me, drave me 
to that which I dare not csdl plains [complaints], but, 
as a matter offering offence, do condemn it for error ; 
yet pardonable^ Madam, because I justify not my doing, 
but humbly ask forgiveness even at such a time as I can 
offend no more. My humble suit must yet extend itself 
further into many branches, for the behoof of my poor 
children, that, since God doth now make them father- 
less, yet it will ples^e your Majesty to be as a mother 
unto them, at the least by your gracious countenance 
and care of their education and matches. Mine eldest 
son, upon whom the continuance of my house remaineth, 
shall lead a life far unworthy his calling, and most ob* 
scurely, if it be not holpen by your Majest/s bounty 
and favour ; for the smallness of his living, the greatness 
of my debt, and the dowries that go out of my lands 
make the remainder little or nothing towards the repu* 
tation of an EarFs estate. Sut if it please your Majesty 
to grant to him my poor offices in Wales, the leading of 
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an hundred horse (under controlment, and by some 
sufficient soldiers) here in Ireland, for the guarding of 
the Northern Border, and his land upon the same, and 
Tifithal would pardon my debt to your Majesty, it would 
not only be more than a recompence to me, but a most 
strong obligation whereby to tie him everlastingly to so 
gracious a prince ; and yet your Majesty departs [parts] 
with no moi:e to your poor kinsman than you must needs 
give to others, saving the debt already stated, which 
sum your Majesty shall, by your prerogative, receive of 
his living in his minority, or very near as much. I do 
not wish him mine office of Earl Marshal here, lest you 
should not think him worthy of the rest ; but he is my 
son, and may be fit for more in his life than his unfor- 
tunate father hath in his possession at his death. I 
must end, as I think, both mj letter and my life 
together; and therefore it is enough that to your 
Majesty I commit him, with humble petition that my 
Lord Treasurer [Burghley] and my Lord Chamberlain 
[the Earl of Sussex] may direct his education." The 
letter concludes with a request that her Majesty would 
think of his good friend, the Archbishop of Dublin, then 
beside him, and whose holy exhortations had encouraged • 
him in the mortal strife he was then waging, for some 
other benefice in England. This was Archbishop 
Loftus; he was left to occupy the see of Dublin till 
his death in 1605. " He is a man," says Essex, 
'^ notable in his function, good in life and example, and 
hath served your Majesty truly in matters of this state. 
This is enough to a prince that nourisheth learned men, 
and rewardeth her servants." Then he concludes: 
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''The Lord God prosper your Majesty, send you a long 
and happy reign. And so I commit you humbly to 
him, and my poor children to you/^* 

The whole letter is beautiful and affecting in the 
highest degree ; but especially admirable and noble is 
the delicacy wth which one unhappy subject is touched 
upon. God hath made his poor children fatherless; 
and therefore he makes his humble suit that it will 
please her Majesty to be as a mother unto them. It is 
spoken so meekly and tenderly, with such freedom from 
all bitterness, as to express no reproach, but rather only 
pity, for her who ought to have been a mother to them. 
Afterwards, where the mention of the circumstance is 
necessary to explain the true state of his affairs, he 
speaks with the same composure of the dower that will 
have to be paid to his widow out of his son^s scanty 
inheritance. And again, in another passage, he does 
not hesitate to remind her Majesty that his poor son is 
her kinsman, although the relationship Was through the 
boy^s mother. This is the reality of that Christian 
forgiveness, the parade of which, even from dying lips, 
is often no better than a form. 

The letter to Burleigh is dated on the following day, 
the 21st. It begins : — '' My good Lord, It were more 
reasonable that I. framed my last speech unto you to 
this end only, to show myself thankful for your favours 
past, than to enter into new petitions at such a time as 
this, when you are sure that your thanks shall die with 
me; and that my son, by tenderness of years, is far 

* Murdin, 301. 
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&om discretion to judge of such friendship as I much 
desire to proceed from your lordship in his hehalf/* 
He has nevertheless, the dying Earl goes on to say, 
upon the assured confidence that Burghley's love to him 
shall descend to his children, directed his friend Mr. 
Waterhouse, by whom the letter was probably trans- 
mitted, to show his lordship how he may do good to his 
son Hereford, and bind him with perpetual friendship 
to his benefactor and his house. He would have wished 
the boy to be educated in Burghley's household, even 
if the care of him had not been allotted to his lordship 
as Master of the Wards. His desire is that the whole 
time of his minority which he may spend in England 
may be divided in attendance upon his lordship and the 
Earl of Sussex. ^' I assure myself in God," the letter 
concludes, "that he will raise up many friends to my 
posterity, and that this small persuasion shall be suffi- 
cient to move your lordship to do good to the son of 
him who lived and died your true and unfeigned friend. 
And so to the Lord I commit you, sequestering myself 
from henceforth from all worldly causes." In a post- 
script he expresses his desire that,, as soon as Burghley 
and Sussex shall think his son fit to travel, he may be 
sent over to the Palgrave ; *' but," he adds, "whatsoever 
I write to the Queen^s Majesty therein, I shall submit 
myself to your two opinions, as I would in all things if 
God had given me life."* 

The EarVs body was brought over to England, and 
interred on the 26th of November in the parish church 
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of Caermarthen, his natire place. A sermon was preached 
on the occasion by Dr. Bichard Davies, Bishop of St. 
David^s, which was soon after published^ with a Dedica- 
tion to the young Earl by his father's friend Waterhouse, 
The sermon is one of the dullest of such performances. 
All that is worth quoting of the Bishop^s account of 
the deceased nobleman is ccmtained in the following 
two or three sentences : — ^' First, I think I may say 
tUs much in a generality, that it was easy for a man of 
any judgment that should behold his countenance and 
behaviour to find in him nobility, majesty, and honor, 
planted by the especial gift of God even from his 

mother's womb I have yet further to speak of 

his lordship, that I believe there be very few noblemen 
in England more ready and expert in chronicles, histo- 
ries, genealogies, and petigrues [so the right reverend 
Welchman writes the word] of noblemen and noble 
houses, not only within the realm, but also in foreign 
realms, than this noble Earl was in his time. He 
excelled in descrying [descriving, or describing?] and 
blazing of arms, and in all skill pertaining thereto. 
And, to be short, his understanding and capacity was 
so lively and effectual that it reached to all kind of 
matters that a perfect nobleman shall have to deal 
withal in this world.'' This is not what Essex was, 
bnt only what he was to Bishop Davies, to whose 
diac&nament, and to the fashion of the time, we must 
impute whatever may seem less worthy in the studies 
and accomplishments so oddly selected for special 
enumeration. 

Sir Edward Waterhouse, as he afterwards came to be. 
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was the one of all Essex^s friends to whom he gave the 
most of his love and confidence. It has been suggested 
that the anonymous narrative of the EarFs last daya 
may be his ; but the manner in which he is mentioned 
in that account is, as well as perhaps other considera* 
tions, opposed to such a supposition^ He is there 
designated the EarPs '^ dearly beloved Mr. Waterhouse/^ 
" to whom," we are told, '' he would say, O my sweet 
Ned, farewell I My good Ned, thou art the faithfdllest 
gentleman that ever I knew, and the friendliest, and 
the honestest ; " " and often," it is added, ^' he desired 
to kiss him, which noble kisses pressed out tears, and 
made them to distil down by the cheeks of that gentle- 
man." Waterhouse, however, was with his friend 
throughout his illness, and afterwards superintended 
the arrangements for the funeral. We find him writing 
to Burghley on the 15th of November from Chartley, 
in Staffordshire, whither, he says, he had come to 
attend the young Earl to the burial of his father ; but, 
having conferred with the persons about him, and 
" understood by them the tenderness of his body," he 
had determined not to take him so long a journey in so 
inclement a season. He goes on to give Burghley an 
interesting account of the boy. Waterhouse having 
put into his hands a letter which he had brought from 
Burghley, he read it three or four times, and then said, 
" I am much bound to my Lord Treasurer ; I will write 
an answer." This, accordingly, he forthwith did, 
" without help, or correcting of one word or syllable." 
Then he wrote two letters to two of his father's prin- 
cipal friends in Wales, excusing his absence from the 
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funeral. " He can express liis mind/' continues 
Waterhouse, " in Latin and French, as well as in Eng- 
lish; very courteous and modest, rather disposed to 
hear than to answer, given greatly to learning, weak 
and tender, but very comely and beautiful. I think 
your lordship will as well like of him as of any that ever 
came within your charge.^' It has been affirmed that 
the elder of his two sons was not the one of whom the 
late Earl had had the highest hopes. ''I must not 
smother,'^ writes Sir Henry Wotton, speaking of the 
second Earl of Essex, to whom he had once been secre- 
tary, ^'what I have received by constant information, that 
his own father died with a very cold conceit of him ; 
some say through the affection to his second son Walter 
Devereux, who was indeed a diamond of the time, and 
both of an fiardy and delicate temper and mixture.^' * 
The boy's education, at all events, had been provided 
for by his father with great solicitude in the midst of 
all his other cares and anxieties. Waterhouse intimates 
that his schoolmaster, or tutor, who is the bearer of his 
letter to Burghley, had been carefully chosen by the 
late Earl from one of the colleges at Cambridge, of 
which he was a fellow; and he requests Burghley to 
employ his influence or authority as Chancellor of the 
University to procure from the head of his college a 
further toleration of his absence, inasmuch as '' he is 
every way to be liked both for his learning, judgment, 
and acquaintance with the young Earl's disposition." t 
Waterhouse's Dedication is more interesting than 

• MiquicB WottmiaiuBf 173. f Wright, IL 44. 

D 
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the Bishop's sermoa. He who is now Earl of Essei:, 
Waterhause urges^ mual; not fall sh(»rt of him who 
lately was so styled ; rather the contrary. " For/^ he 
observes, "as your grandfather, who died in his young 
years, did loake show of much more honour than was 
in the noble Viscount his fatibiei;, and this our Earl by 
famous actions did altogether eclipse the virtuous hope 
OonceiTed of your grandfather, so, considering that . . . 
you have mor^ advantage of education, both by the 
place where you live, and by the honour and wisdom of 
your patrons, than your grandfather or father had, we 
cannot but hope of a further degree of excellency in 
you to oi:^tahine the go^dnoss both of your father and 
grandfather/* '^Some people^** he then proceeds, 
" there be, that can haxdly discern between honour and 
pr.ofit, that do avewmich think of the disadvantage 
offered you by the.Earl your father in diminishing some 
part of his palarimo;ny in his foreign services, and will 
wish yiOu perhaps, with a coiitrary course, to desorve 
more of your heir and woree of the woarld; but, as I 
wish in you a hbaral frugality, — ^^nder this rule and 
protestation, that nothing can be profitable that is not 
honesty — bo, to deserve well, as your fether did, of your 
sovereign and oonntay in miatters appertaining to her 
Majesty's obedience, rather throw the helve after the 
hatchet, and leave your ruins to be repaired by your 
prince, than anything to degeneirate from honourable 
liberality/* Her Ms^esty had herself in her letters 
called the late Earl "=a rare jewel q£ her reahn, and an 
ornament of her nobility/* " Lastly, my Lord," the 
Dedication concludes, " have always before your eyes 
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the leor of God^ and the counsel of the Earl yow &ther 
:.at Ms deathj that yoiu should ever be xniadful of the 
moment * of time assigned both to your father and 
grandfather^ the eldest having attained but to six aoid 
thirty yoars^ to the end i^at^ upon consideration of the 
short course of life that you in nature are to look for^ 
you may so employ your tender years in virtuous stupes 
and exerdses as you may in the prime of your youth 
•become a man weU accomplished to serve her Majesty 
and your country^ as well in war as in peace/^ Thiis, 
Wiaterhouse hopes^ her Majesty may think hereafter 
of him whom he now addresses ^'as of a true servant 
-and humble sub^ect^ one of the piUars of her estate^ her 
Majesty^s kinsman by m^any alliances^ and the son of a 
most noble father/^ And much of tiie noble nature of 
the father did in due time revive in the son^ although 
dashed with some vamty amd weakness, that may have 
come from another stock. He proved also, dbs, the 
heir of his father's short life and dissustrous fortunes — 
of that doom of the son of Thetis which the boy was 
here warned, as it were by a voice from hJ^ father's 
grave, to consider as suspended over his raee. Que 
remarkable bodily feature he was noted to have derived 

• That is, of the very short space. Camden has told the story, in two 
plaees {Elizabeth, 1576 and 1601), as if the Earlhad wamed^his son to 
beware aS the partidUar a^ of Bix*KQd.tbwty aa likely to be fJErtal to 
him. It appears, in fact, from what Waterheuse here says, that &e 
Earl's father had not reached that age. Fuller {Worries, Caermat'Uiev^ 
$h»rt) has repeated Camden's mistake, and added to it by makingibe 
three Deyereuxes, who, he says, successiyely died . at the fiAtal 9qo of 
thirty-six, to have been the grandfather of the first Earl, his father, and 
himself, (instead of his father, himself, and his son). The first Earl's 
grandfather died an old man. 

d2 
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from his father, ''the incomparable fairness and fine 
shape of his hands'^;* — a characteristic pronounced 
by a modem system of physiological speculation to be 
the surest sign in the human animal of pure blood 
and ancient lineage ; improving upon which idea a still 
younger philosophy has learned to divine from the hand 
the whole man, physical, moral, and intellectual, by 
surely a sufficiently compendious rule of thumb. 

Such, then, '^as the first Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Such was his life, such his death. But we are not yet 
done with his death. We have seen the mysterious 
hint thrown out at the commencement of his account 
by the writer, whoever he was, of the narrative of his 
last illness: — ''Or whether it were of any other 
accident, the living Grod both knoweth, and he will 
revenge it." Essex himself, it would appear, was not 
without his suspicions of foul play. Sir Nicholas 
White, who was much with him, distinctly states, in a 
letter to Burghley written from Dublin eight days 
after his death, that the Earl doubted he had been 
poisoned, and at the same time expressed his conviction 
that it was no Irish enemy who had so sought his life ; 
no, not lirlough Lennough himself, he said, would do 
any villany to his person.f White adds, that, when the 
body was opened, all the inward parts, as he had been 
informed, were found in a sound state, " saving that his 
heart was somewhat consumed, and the bladder of his 
gall empty." But the belief, or suspicion, of poison 
still survived. Sidney, the Lord Deputy, upon his 

♦ BeUqtMZ Wottonianoi, 170. f Wright^ U. 35. 
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return to Dublin from Connaught on the 13th of 
October, found the rumour so rife, that he deemed it 
necessary to have a formal examination instituted; and 
he communicated the result to Walsingham on the 
20th of the same month in a long letter, or dispatch, 
which he requested the Secretary to lay before the 
Lords of the Council. Sidney aflSrms that there was 
no appearance of the Earl having died of poison, no 
ground for suspecting such to have been the case. 
From the time he arrived in Dublin he had been 
attended by an Irish physician, whom the Earl of 
Ormond had sent to him, by Dr. Trevor, an Oxford 
man, Sidney^s own physician, by Mr. Chaloner, the 
Irish Secretary of State, whom Sidney describes as 
'^ not unlearned in physic, and one that often for good 
will giveth counsel to his friends in cases of sickness,'^ 
and by Mr. Knell, an honest preacher of Dublin and a 
chaplain of his own, as well as a professor of physic; 
all these persons were constantly with him, but they 
never administered to him anything against poison. 
He himself, when ^^ drawing towards his end, being 
specially asked by the Archbishop of Dublin whether 
he thought that he was poisoned or no, constantly 
affirmed that he thought he was not.^^ Yet afterwards 
it is admitted that the rumour of his having been 
poisoned had arisen from " some words spoken by him- 
self, and yet not originally conceived by himself, as it is 
thought by the wisest here, and those that were con- 
tinually about him ; but one that was very near him at 
that time, and whom he entirely trusted, seeing him in 
extreme pain, ... . said to him. By the Mass, my 
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Lord, you are poisoned ; whereupon the yeoman of his 
cellar was presently sent for to him, and mildly and 
lovingly he questioned with him, saying that he sent 
not for him to burthen him, but to excuse him/' The 
man declared that, if the Earl had taken any hurt by 
his wine, the guilt must be his; ^*for, my Lord,'* he 
said, " since you gave me warning in England to be 
careful of your drink, you have dnmk none but it 
passed my hands/' He was certain also that the water 
which the Earl always drank with his wine was perfectly 
good. The sugar, too, ''fair though it were not,'' was 
yet wholesome enough, " or else it had been likely that 
a great many should have had a shrewd turn,'* for ft 
was the same that had been used almost for a twelve- 
month past by all the Lord Deputy's household. It 
is added that the physicians, upon being asked what 
they meant by suggesting that this thing or that thing 
might have poisoned him, declared '^that they never 
thought it, but for argument's sake, and partly to please 
the Earl." Sidney then mentions a remarkable feet. 
The night on which the Eari was first taken ill^ in his 
own house in Ulster, he had had two gentlewomen at 
supper with him, who had both afterwards been affected 
as if they had taken something that disagreed with 
them ; th^ soon got well, however, and came to viat 
him at Dublin, when he remarked to them that he feared 
they and he, and also his page, had tasted of one drug. 
"The women," adds Sidney, *'upon his words were 
a£raid, but never sick, and^ be in as good state of health 
as they were before they supped with him." Enell the* 
preacher; too, it seems, had, upon suspicion that he 
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might hsxe been pdisened^ several times given Mm 
unieom^s horn.* So Sidney wa» told. But Enell^ it 
afterwards appears^ had gone farthei* liian this. On the 
4th of February, 1577 wc find Sidney writing as follows 
to his brother-inJaw, Leicester, who had evidently 
taken a peculiar intinrest in the affair r — ''I trust I have 
satisfied your lordship with my writing, and others 
[other writings; probably the certificates of the physic 
cians], by my procurement, sent by Pakenham, toirehing 
the false and malicious bruit of the Earl of Essex' 
poisoning. If not, what you will have more done shall 
be done. I am sorry I hear not how you like of what 
I have done, and the more for that I am advertised of 
Pagnaney's arrival there. I would not have doubted 
to have made Knell to have retracted his inconsiderate 
and foolish speech and writing ; but Grod hath pre- '■ 
vented me by taking him away, dying of the same . 
disease that the Earl died.^^ f Sir Henry goes on to 
say that the disease was one common in Ireland, and 
that many persons had died of it in the latter part of 
the preceding year, some of them belonging to his own 
household, without any suspicion of poison. What 
Knell is here spoken of as having written was probably 
the narrative of the EarVs illness. Several manuscript 
copies of that paper are in existence, so that it was 
probably widely disseminated, though withheld from 
the press. It is said to be in some copies addressed to - 
the Earl of Sussex. 
A few years after this, however, the story was boldly 

• Sidneu Papen^ R 140^148. f Sidney Papers, T. 88- 
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given to the world, in abundant detail, and without any 
reservation. It was in the year 1584 that the English 
reading public was startled by the appearance of the 
famous book since commonly known by the name of 
Leicester's Commonwealth (in the original edition. The 
copy of a Letter written by a Master of Art at Cambridge, 
&c.)> perhaps the most fearless and thorough^goingattack 
upon a living character ever published. The version 
here given of the poisoning of the Earl of Essex was in 
substance as follows : — It was the contrivance and work 
of Leicester, who had been for some time carrying on 
an intrigue with the Countess of Essex. Leicester's 
instruments were two of his victim's own servants, 
Lloyd, his secretary, and Crpmpton, yeoman of his 
bottles, — ^the same, we may suppose, who appears in 
Sir Henry Sidney's account under the designation of 
yeoman of the cellar, — ^whom Lloyd had seduced ; the 
poison was prepared by an Italian surgeon, a cunning 
man, who had recently come over and attached himself 
to Leicester, and was administered in a cup of wine 
^'^^at Penteneis [Penteney^s ?] the merchant's house in 
Dublin upon the quay." Is not Penteney, in all pro- 
bability, the same person whom we find mentioned 
under the name of Pagnaney in Sir Henry Sidney's 
letter to Leicester, quoted above, and whose voyage to 
England is spoken of as of importance in connection 
with the rumours about the poisoning? ^' And there 
was poisoned at the same time," the story proceeds^ 
'^and by the same cup, as given of courtesy by the 
Earl, one Mrs. Alice Draycot, a godly gentlewoman, 
whom the Earl affectioned much ; who, departing thence 
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towards her own house, whicli was eighteen miles off, 
.... began to fall sick very grievously upon the way, 
and continued, with increase of pains, and excessive 
torments by vomiting, until she died, which was the 
Sunday before the EarPs death, ensuing the Friday 
after ; and, when she was dead, her body was swollen 
unto a monstrous bigness and deformity ; whereof the 
good Earl hearing the day following, lamented the case 
greatly, and said, in the presence of his servants. Ah, 
poor Alice, the cup was not prepared for thee, albeit it 
were thy hard destiny to taste thereof. Young Honnies 
also, whose father is master of the children of her 
Majesty's chapel, being at that time page to the said 
Earl, and accustomed' to take the taste of his drink 
(though since entertained also, among other, by my 
Lord of Leicester, for better covering of matters), by 
his taste that he then took of the compound cup 
(though in very small quantity, as you know the fashion 
is) yet was he like to have lost his Ufe, but escaped in 
the end, being young, with the loss only of his hair; 
which the Earl perceiving, and taking compassion of 
the youth, called for a cup of drink a little before his 
death, and drunk to Honnies, saying, I drink to thee, 
my Robin, and be not afeard ; for this is a better cup of 
drink than that whereof thou tookest the taste when we 
were both poisoned, and whereby thou hast lost thy hair 
and I must lose my life. This hath young Honnies 
reported openly in divers places, and before divers gentle- 
men of worship, sithence his coming into England.'^* 

* Copy of a Letter^ 31. 
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This> it is to be remembered^ is an aecount gi^en 
seyeral years afta* the time when the facts axe aUeged • 
to have occurred, and of course without the assistance 
of the documentary informatiovL e£ which v^e are xsow 
in possession. It is plainly erroneous in various partis 
culars ; but its mistakes may be fairly regarded as only 
the exaggerations and partial perversions which such a 
story would naturally receive in its imwritten state. 
They do not look like inventions of the narrator. They 
are misrepresentations ; but we can trace nearly all of 
them to the actual facts, of which they are the distorted 
shadows; and both the coincidences and even the 
discordances so detected furnish strong evidence that 
the writer has in the main only reported what he had 
heard, and what was in general circulation. The facts, 
in most cases, would have suited his purpose as well, 
or nearly as well, in their true form as in the mis- 
shapen state in which he gives them. He gains nothing, 
for instance, by reducing the two gentlewomen who 
supped with the Earl in his own house to one Mrs. 
Alice Drayton, who drank of the same wine with him 
at Dublin; and, for the sake of his own credit, he 
would never have made the lady to have died if he had 
known that she had been only affected with a slight 
illness, from which she soon recovered. What the Earl 
said when the two ladies visited him, is evidently what 
had given rise to the fable of his lament on being told that 
Mrs. Drayton was dead. The circumstance of the page 
having partaken of the supposed poison is in like 
manner found also in the Lord Deputy's accoimt. And 
most curious of all these correspondences is the mention 



bjr Sidney, in his letter to Leicester, of the person 
whom he calls Pagnaney, if our conjecture be well* 
founded, that that is the same person who appears in 
the other account as'Penteney,the merchant of Dttbfin. 



§2. 

The poisonmg of Essex was not the first, nor even the 
seeond murder with whidi Leicester had aJready been 
charged by the vow populk Robert Dtidley, as he was 
originally called, was the fifth of the eight sons of John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and finally Duke of Northxmi- 
bedond;^ whose father,^ Edmund Dudley, the notorious 
ndnister of Henry the Seventh, was beheaded on Tower 
Hill,, in August, 1510, and who himself underwent the 
same fbte on tiie seme spot in August, 1&53) m did Ms 
sixtia son, the Lord Guildford Dudley in February fol- 
lowing, immediately belbre hk wife, the hapless Lady 
Jane &rey, Ae yowng, the high-bom, the beautiful, the 
learned, the gentle, was led out to her doom on the green 
within- tite Tower. Leicester's early esrperience of life 
had thus been, not sprinkled with, but drenched in blood. 
If the Duke's third son, John> a» is asserted, was in Ms - 
twenty^burth year when he died in October, 1554> 
Bdbert duamot well hare been bom before 1531 or 1532; 
but I do not know that there is any other ground than 
this calculation for placing Ms birth so kte. It appears,. 
litany rate, that by the^year 1550 he had received the 
honour of knighthood : we find King Edward the Sixth 
recording in his Joumal, under date of the fourth of 
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June, in that year, that '^ Sir Robert Dudley, third [sur- 
viving] son. to the Earl of Warwick, married [in presence 
of the Court at Sheen, or Bichmond] Sir John Robsart^s 
daughter ; after which marriage there were certain gen- 
tlemen that did strive who should first take away a 
gooseys head which was hanged alive on two cross posts/^ 
The reader perceives already that th6 real circumstances 
of this marriage of Dudley with Amy Bobsaxt were alto- 
gether diflferent from those out of which the great 
modem romancist has woven his exciting fiction. Nor 
was the bride's father an obscure Devonshire knight, b» 
Scott makes him, but the head of a most distinguished 
family seated in the county of Norfolk. He seems to 
have been dead when his daughter's marriage took 
place; and to have died, moreover, in circumstances 
which forfeited his estates to the crown. Possibly, 
Northumberland had the recovery of these estates in 
view when he married his son to Robsart's daughter ; 
and in 1557, in the reign of Philip and Mary, the Lord 
Robert Dudley had a grant for life of what appears to 
have been the principal one, called Sedistem, of which 
accordingly, he retained possession tilj his death. It 
then went to the cousin and heir of Amy Robsart, 
John Walpole, Esquire, of Houghton, from whom it 
descended to his great-great-great-grandson Sir Robert 
Walpole, the prime minister.* Sir Robert Walpole and 

* Blonjfeld*s NorfoUcy continued by Parkin, III. 851—853. Sedistem 
is commonly stated to have gone to Walpole upon the death of Dudley's 
vfite ; but this appears to be a mistake. It is remarkable that Parkin 
makes no mention of Robsart's knighthood ; he speaks of him as haying 
been styled, after his death, John Kobsart, late of Wyndham, in Norfolk^ 
Esq., alias of Stanfeld in the parish of Wymundham. 
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Amy Eobsart I Such are the fantastic conjunctions 
which family history is continually disclosing. The 
minister was actually the representative of the heroine of 
romance, being her first cousin only five times removed. 

Lord Robert Dudley, as he was then styled, was, as well 
as his two elder brothers, indicted of high treason along 
with their father in the first year of Mary, and, having 
been found or confessed themselves guilty, they were all 
sentenced to die ; but, after spending about a year in 
the Tower, they were set at liberty, and Robert, having 
not only conformed to the restored religion but greatly 
ingratiated himself both with Queen Mary and King 
Philip, was soon after appointed by Her Majesty to the 
important post of Master of the Ordnance. He was not, 
however, for all this the less ready, on the accession of 
a new sovereign, for a new religion and new preferment. 
It seemed to be the extraordinary destiny of this family, 
that its fortunes should alternately brighten and darken 
with the successive changes in the occupation of the 
throne: it had been elevated by Henry the Seventh, 
thrown down by Henry the Eighth, raised again by 
Edward the Sixth, once more struck to the groimd by 
Mary, and now it was to be lifted up to a greater height 
than ever by Elizabeth. 

The Lord Robert, however, was a personage to make 
his way at any court, more especially at the court of 
any female sovereign, most of aU at that of the Maiden 
Queen, whose admiration of male beauty seems, 
curiously enough, to have been, not in inverse, but in 
direct proportion to her determined chastity, as if her 
resolution never to marry had given her a more than 
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ordinaiy leelmg of Becurity and self-coufideiice^ or a«( if 
she revenged Ikereeilf for her abstiiience froDa niatrimony 
by indulging with the more adTentaronfi Ho^nse in 
coquetry. The fir«t requisite to attract and attach her 
Dudley is r^orted to have possessed in an eminent 
degree^ a showy figure and handsome oounteBance ; 
though^ if we may judge from his common portraU;^ the 
expression conveyed by the taut ensemble of his high fore- 
head^ arched nose^ and flashing eye was rather haughty 
and insolent than noble or trefined^ if indeed we should 
not characterise it as sensual and animal. But perhaps 
this coarse^ defiant, one might abuost say, scowling 
air had only gathered upon his features in his more 
advanced years. Naunton^s report is that he was in 
his youth of a sweet aspect ; though latterly he grew 
high*coloured and red-faced.* I am not aware of any 
authority for the common notiooi of ihe swarthiness of 
his complexion ; his enemy the Earl of Sussex in calling 
him the Gypsy seems to have alluded to a darkness of 
another kind. It is evident from all we kmow of him 
that he must have possessed extraordinary plamibility 
and power of inauaiuation ; but altogether his mental 
endowments and acquirements were of a much higher 
order than has generally been supposed. His letters, 
great numbers of which remain, while they attest his 
perfect command and habitual and lavish employment 
of all the arts of the courtier, suflSiciently prove at the 
same time his abundant resources both o£ general intel- 
lectual ability and of literary skill. All these matural 
advantages his ambition and his taste for display and 

• Fragnunta Regalia. 
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SBaagnificaaKie maored bis tiURimg to tbe best account. 
E&abetb had no ^looner mou&ted ike throne than the 
hriUiant Dudley ghose ibrth as first favourite. He was 
imznediateljr appointed to the office of Master of the 
Hor9e; oth^ honoiirs ^quickly foUowed; and in the 
begin,Wfii»g of June 15S9^ by the time the new reign was 

. about m moiaih» old^ he was installed a Kuight of the 
Gartca* and ftwoma a ntemba* of the Privy CouncdL 

All this whUe what was beeoBiie of his wife ? It has 
beesEi «aid that he kept h^ in aeeloaien in the conntry ; 

- JOftd we do n(^ hear of the Lady Robert Dudley (Amy 
£obsait nevcar was Countess of Leieester) being ever 
seen at Couirt. BvA, even if she never was there^ 
there was not in that anything extraordinary. Lord 
€!lavend€ai^ aftco* telling us that his gosBi&ther in the 
tioae t3i £lij2»beth served as a burgess in many parlia- 
jaenifeB» vtotes that fraoa the death of that Queen he 
neiiar irm in London^ though he lived thirty years 
thfirQufter; "sa^ his wife/^ he adds^ ^' who was married 
to him abore forty years^ neva* was in London in her 
Ufe ; the wisdom and frugality of that time being such^ 
^at £ew gentiemen made journeys to London^ or any 
other ^i^pensive joumeya, but upon important business^ 
and thtar wives atever; by whieh providence ^iheyieaajoyed 
and iknproved their estates in the country and kept good 
hospitality in their houses^ bsought up their children 
well, and were beloved by their neighbours.^^ * From 
the only authentic memorial that we have of Dudle/s 
first Wife we might almost conclude that she was a wife 
of this plabi and primitive modeL It is a letter in her 

♦ Ufe, I. 8. 
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own handwriting preserved among Le Neve's Manu- 
scripts in the Museum. An actual letter of Amy 
Robsart's, presenting the very characters traced by those 
fingers of hers, the very '^ paper she writ on/' so many 
long years ago, is an interesting thing to look upon. The 
letter does not convey much positive information, but 
still it affords us a glimpse into her way of life. It is 
addressed on the back "To my very friend Mr. Flower- 
dew, the elder, give this ; Norfolk/' and it runs as fol- 
lows: — "Mr. Flowerdew, I understand by Gryse that you 
put him in remembrance of that you spake to me of, con- 
cerning the going of certain sheep at Systome [Sedis- 
tem?]; and, although I forgot to move my Lord before 
his departing, he being sore troubled with weighty affairs, 
and I not being altogether in quiet for his sudden de- 
parting, yet notwithstanding, knowing your accustomed 
friendship towards my Lord and me, I neither may nor 
can deny you that request in my Lord's absence of mine 
own authority, yea an it were a greater matter, as, if 
any good occasion may serve you, so try me ; desiring 
you further that you will make sale of the wool so soon 
as is possible, although you sell it for six shillings the 
stone, or as you would sell for yourself; for my Lord 
so earnestly required me at his departing to see those 
poor men satisfied as though it had been a matter 
depending upon life ; wherefore I force not to sustain a 
little loss thereby, to satisfy my Lord's desire ; and so 
to send that money to Gryse's house to London, by 
Bridewell, to whom my Lord hath given order for the 
payment thereof. And thus I end, always troubling 
you, wishing that occasion serve me to requite you : 
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until that time I must pay yon with thanks. And so 
to God I leave you. From Mr* Hyde^s, this vii. of 
August. Your assured during life, Amte Dudley/^ * 

The Lady Bobert's penmanship is somewhat formal 
and angular, very unlike the light, swift-flowing caU" 
graphy of her lord. But, although perhaps not a Tery 
practised writer, she expresses herself after the fashion 
of an educated person. Her letter, too, is ftill both of 
good feeling and good sense. One would not infer 
from it that the writer either lived unhappily with her 
husband, or was excluded from participation in his 
affairs ; rather the reverse of both these things. Nor, 
probably, was the letter written in the earUer days of 
their union ; it bears no trace of so extreme a crisis as 
that in which Dudley and all his race were involved at 
the commencement of Mary^s reign; if the weighty 
affairs with which he was sore troubled before his 
departing (apparently for the court) were, as seems 
most likely, affairs of state, they can only have come 
upon him after he became an important political per- 
sonage under Elizabeth. This would make poor Amy 
Bobsart^s letter, so expressive of affection and simple 
trustfiilness, to have been written most probably in the 
last year of her life. 

It maybe that she and her husband never met again. 
It is certain that he was not with her when she died, 
suddenly, on the 8th of September, 1560, But it is not 

* Wright, I. 49 (Collated with the original, in Earl MS, 4712. 
Mr. Flowerdew the elder was probably the father of Edward Flowerdew 
who was appointed a Baron of the Exchequer in 1584. 

E 
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SO eertadn tliat some emissaries and instruments of Ids 
were not too near to her. 

That atraaage rtimbnrs immediately arose and spread 
far and near tkere is abundant evidence on record, and 
also that they were not confined to the credulity of the 
mere multitude. On the 17th of September Thomas 
Lever, tiie eminent Puritan preacher, a man of high 
acsriemical station, writes from Coventry to Sir Francis 
Endollys and Secretary Cecil as follows: — ^Here in 
these pairts seemeth unto me to be a grievous and 
damgerous sua^icion and muttering of the death of her 
which was the wife of my Lord Robert Dudley. And 
now my desire and trust i», that, the rather by your 
godly discreet device and diligence, through the Queen's 
Majesty's aatlwrity, earnest searching and trying out 
of the truth, with due punishment if any be found 
guilty in this matter, maybe openly known, For, if no 
seardi nor inquire be made and known, the displeasure 
of Gtod, the dishonour of the Queen, and the danger of 
the whole realm is to be feared ; and by due inquire, 
and justice openly known, surely God shall be well 
pleased and served, the Queen's Majesty worthily 
commendied, and her loving subjects comfortably 
quieted."* 

Lever's guarded language would be sufficiently in- 
telligible to both KuoUys and Cecil. His pointed allu- 
siens to theaa* royal mistress might be interpreted by, 
or might themselves serve to interpret, the following 
passage in a letter which Cecil had had nine months 

* Haynesj 362. 
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before from Sir Thomas Chaloaer^ then residing a» otir 
ambassador at Brussels: — ^^^I assure^ you^ Sir^ these 
folk* [the peopte of this country] are broad-mouthed 
[plMu-spoken], where I spake of one so much in fevour, 
as they esteem. I think ye guess whom they named ; 
if ye do not, I will upon my net [next?] letters write 
further. To tell you what I conceive ; as I count the 
slander most false, so a young Princess eannot be too 
ware what countenance or familiar demonstration she 
maketh more to one than another. I judge no one 
man^s service in the realm worth the entertainment, 
with such a tale [or, perhaps, tail] of obloquy, or occa- 
sion of speech to such men as of evil will are ready 
to find faults. This delay of ripe time for marriage, 
besides the loss of the realm, (for without posterity of 
her Highness what hope is left unto us?) ministereth 
matter to these lewd [base] tongues to descant upon, 
and breedeth contempt. I would I had but one hour^s 
talk with you. Think, if I trusted not your good 
nature, I would not write thus much; which, never- 
theless, I humbly pray you to reserve as written to 
yourself.^^* This can refer to nobody but Dudley, her 
majesty^s fondness for whom, we see, was matter of 
popular talk and general belief, not only in England 
but in foreign countries> long before the- death of his 
wife. 

A curious version of the same scandal is preserved 
in certain papers emitted by one Arthur &unter, a 
servant of the Earl of Arundel (Henry Fitzalan, the 

• ffaynes,^\2. 
£ 2 
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eighteenth Earl), who, apparently withont ever havings 
had any chance, lived in the hope of marrying Elizabeth 
for many years. Gunter^s several statements are 
without dates ; but they are given by Haynes under the 
year 1560. In that entitled his Declaration, which i& 
addressed to the Lords of the Council, he says : — 
''Pleaseth your Honours to understand, that about 
three weeks since I chanced to be a hunting with divers- 
gentlemen, where I fell in talk with a gentleman 
named Mr. Greorge Cotton, who told me that it chanced 
the Queen^s Highness to be at supper on a time at my 
Lord Robert's house, where it chanced her Highness to 
be nighted homeward [benighted on her return home] ; 
and, as her Grace was going homeward by torch-light^ 
her Highness fell in talk with them that carried the 
torches, and said that her Grace would make their lord 
[Dudley] the best that ever was of his name. Where- 
upon I said that her Grace must make him then a 
Duke. And he said, that the report was, that her 
Highness should marry him. And I answered, I pray 
God all be for the best ; and I pray Gx)d all men may 
take it well, that there might rise no trouble thereof. 
And so have I said to divers others since that time. 
And I most humbly beseech your Honours all to be 
good unto me, and to pardon me herein if I have 
offended/' * In a subsequent paper, entitled his Con- 
fesston, Gunter adds, among other things : — ^^ Farther, 
as touching my Lord Robert, I have said to Mr. Cotton 
that I thought him to be the cause that my Lord, my 

♦ Haynes, 36'S. 
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master^ might not marry the Queen's Highness; where- 
fore I would that he had been put to death with his 
father^ or that some ruffian would have despatched him 
by the way, as he hath gone, with some dag or gun/'* 

But the most remarkable document bearing upon 
this matter that has come down to us is a letter dated 
the 30th of November, 1560, to Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, then ambassador in France, from his secretary 
Mr. R. J. Jones, whom Throckmorton, acting in concert 
with Cecil, had sent over from Paris to put Elizabeth in 
full possession of the reports that were current, and, as 
far as might be, to ascertain how matters really stood 
between her Majesty and Dudley. On the 28th of 
October, Throckmorton had written to Cecil; — '^1 
looked by your last to be somewhat satisfied and resolved 
touching the greatest matter of all, I mean the Queen's 
marriage. I know not what to think, nor how to under- 
stand your letter in that point. And the bruits be so 
brim, and so maliciously reported here, touching the 
marriage of the Lord Robert and the death of his wife, 
as I know not where to turn me, nor what countenance 
to bear.'' Throckmorton goes on to say to Cecil confi- 
dentiaUy that, although he likes Dudley in some respects 
weU, and esteems him for many good parts and gifts of 
nature that be in him, and wishes him well to do, yet 
his duty and affection to her majesty shall ever weigh 
with him beyond any private friendship ; and he urges 
his colleague, in the strongest terms that he can employ, 
to endeavour to hinder the apprehended marriage. 

• ffaynes,ZQ5. 
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" For, if it take pl«ce/' he goe» on, "there is no counsel 
nor advice that can help. ... As we begin abeady to 
be in derudon and hatred for the bruit only, and nothing 
taken here on Urn side more assured than our destruc- 
tion, so, if it l^e place, we shall be of^obrium homi- 
num et cUffectioplabia ;. . . the Queen our sovereign discre- 
dited, contemned, .and neglected ; our country ruined, 
undone, and made prey. Wherefore, with tears and 
sighs, as one being abeady almost confounded, I beseech 
you again and again, set to your wits and all your help 
to stay the commonwealth, which lieth now in great 
haaard/^* Jones arrived at the English court on the 
eveningof Monday the 25th of November. Onthe next 
day all the Lords of the Council dined at the lodging of 
the Scotch ambassador, "where," says Jones, "-they 
were very highly feasted." And then he proceeds: — "I 
repaired thither to show myself to my Lords ; where, 
after I had .attended half dinner time, my Lwrd Eobert 
rose up and went to the court, and in the way sent 
a gentleman back to will me io repair thither after him, 
as I did after I had declared the message to Mr. Secre- 
tary. Being come unto him, he asked me whether the 
Erench Queen had said that the Queen^s .Majesty would 
marry her horse-keeper, and told me he had seen all the 
discourse of your lordship^s proceedings, together with 
the intelligence, and that Mr. Secretary told him that 
the French Queen had said so. I answered, that I said 
no such matter. He laid the matter upon me so strong 
asj the .author thereof beii^g avowed^ I would not deny 

• Bardwicke, 1. 123. 
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that the French Queen had said that the Queen would 
many the Master of her Horses. This was all he said 
to me ; and he willed me that I should in no case let it 
be known to Mr. Seeretaay that he had told me thas 
much^ as I have not indeed^ nor mean not to :do.'^ In 
point of fact^ Jones had previously told Cecil what the 
French Queen (Mary Stuart) was reported to have said^ 
and at Cedl^s desire had made a statement of the 
matter in writing, which the Secretary had communi- 
cated to Elizabeth, and she, as Jones inferred, to Dudley. 
Jones was admitted to an audience by Elizabeth, at six 
o^clock on the evening of Wednesday, the 27th, at 
Greenwich, whither she had come to sleep from Bltham, 
after having dined, and hunted all day ^' with diveiB of 
my Lords.*' Half led on by her Majesty, the dexte- 
rous ^nissary was not long in making his way to his 
main business. "When I came,'* he writes, ^'to toueh 
nearer the quick, I have heard of this before, quoth 
she, and he need not to have sent you withal. I said 
that the care you had was so great, as you could not but 
advertise her Majesty of such things as might toueh 
her, and that you took this to be no matter to be 
opened but to herself. When I came to the poknt that 
touched his race, which I set forth in as vehement 
terms as the case required, and that the Duke's [Dud- 
ley's father, the Duke of Northumberland's] hatred was 
rather to her than to the Queen her sister, she laughed, 
. and forthwith turned heiUBlf to the one side and to the 
other, and set her hand upon her fece. She thereupon 
told me that tibe mattiga: [bf the death of Dudley's 
wife] had been tried in the country, and found to be 
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contrary to. that which, was reported; saying, that he 
was then in the Court, and none of his at the attempt 
at his wife^s house, and that it fell out as should neither 
touch his honesty nor her honour/' Afterwards, when 
Jones quoted to her Majesty an expression of the 
Venetian Ambassador, who had described Dudley as 
venefidi et malifidi reus (a man charged both with 
poisoning and witchcraft), she made him repeat the 
words several times, and seemed more moved by 
them than by anything he had previously said. In 
conclusion, he writes — '^ The Queen^s Majesty looketh 
npt so hearty and well as she did, by a great deal ; 
and surely the matter of my Lord Robert doth much 
perplex her, and it is never like to take place, and the 
talk thereof is somewhat slack, as generally misliked, 
but of the setters forth thereof, who are as your lordship 
knoweth.''* 

It has been conjectured from her Majesty^s expression 
about the matter having been tried in the country, that 
probably a coroner^s inquest was held upon the body of 
Dudley^s wife.f Her death was certainly sudden, even 
if it was not the eflfect of violence or foul play. It 
is said, indeed, that in the spring of 1559 she had been 
seriously ill. with a complaint in the chest, and that her 
husband at one time had hopes of getting rid of her 

* ffardtoicke, I. 167. 

t In a note to Pepy«'< IXary, for 24th November, 1665, the Editor 
stfttes.ihat among the manuscripts in the Pepysian Library, at Cambridge, 
is ^'an account of the coroner's inquest held upon the Countess of 
Leicester [meaning the Lady Robert Dudley] at Cumnor.'' A search, 
however, which has been recently made has failed in discovering any 
such manuscript. _ ' 
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through that malady, from which, however, she appears 
to have recovered. Camden says, simply, that she was 
killed by falling from a precipitous height.* The story 
told by the author of Leicester's Commonwealth is, that 
Dudley, desiring to have her out of the way, that 
he might marry her Majesty, sent her to reside in 
the house of his servant Forster, of Cumnor, near 
Oxford, " where shortly after she had the chance to fall 
from a pair of stairs, and so to break her neck, but yet 
without hurting of her hood that stood upon her head ;'' 
that Sir Richard Vamey, by commandment, remained 
with her all that day alone, with one man-servant only, 
all the other servants having been sent away to a 
market two miles off; that the man, being afterwards 
apprehended for a felony in the Marches of Wales, and 
threatening to reveal the manner in which she was 
murdered, was privately made away with in prison; 
that Vamey himself died about the same time in Lon- 
don, crying piteously and blaspheming God, and that 
he said to a gentleman of worship of the author's 
acquaintance, not long before his death, that all the 
devils in hell were tearing him in pieces ; finally, that 
the wife of Bald Butler, a kinsman of Dudley's, 
declared the whole fact a short time before her death. 

This is the basis of the account given by Elias Ash- 
mole, who has, however, added some particulars col- 
lected from the tradition still preserved at Cumnor in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Ashmole 
calls Dudley's servant Anthony Forster : his monument 

J • In the originiil, '^pracipitio periercU.^* ArmaZ, 102. 
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was then^ and perhaps is stilly to be seen on the ncrtli 
wall of the chancel of the village church, exhibiting bis 
effigy in anuonr and that of his wife in the habit of tbe 
time, with a long Latin poetical inscription in which he 
is stated to have been lord of the manor of Cumnor, 
and a gentleman by birth^ being the youngest of the 
four sons of Richard Forster, Esquire, of Iflet [Ipkleihae) 
in Shropshire, and is celebrated for every corporeal, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual gift, in particular for 
his piety, his charity to the poor, his eloquence, his 
skill in music, gardening, and architecture, and the 
various languages he could speak and write. In so far 
at least as the enumeration of his tastes, or habits, and 
accomplishments goes, this record of the man can hardly 
be supposed to be quite a fiction ; but it had not been 
able to preserve his memory in much fragrance among 
the inhabitants of Cumnor, the dead lauguage to which 
it had been confided probably proving in that locality 
particularly dead« Ashmole describes the ruins of 
Forster^s house as standing at the west end of the 
parish church. The manor, he says, had anciently 
belonged to the monks of Abingdon, having, according 
to some, been what was called a cell of their monastery. 
One of the rooms was still known as Dudley's cham- 
ber, being that in which Dudley's wife was murdered. 
Vamey had first, by Dudley's order, attempted to poi- 
son ier, a fact which was proved by the testimony of 
Dr. Walter Bayley, sometime Fellow of New College, 
then residing in Oxfoard, and Professor of .Ehysican that 
University; he had been sent for by Vamey and re- 
quested to prescribe a potion for the poor lady, which 
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he had refc^ed to do^ jbaving reason to belieye that 
Yamey and bis eonfederates desigiied to haye added to 

.it Bome ingredient which would have mateorially altered 
its effeet^ and that so ^^ he might after have been hanged 
for a colour of their sin/^ They had previously endea- 
voured in vain to persuade her to take a draught of 
their own preparing to relieve her melancholy, when 

. they saw her sad and heavy, ^' as one that well knew by 
her other handling that her death was not tar off.^^ 
Ashmole makes Forster aiso to have remained with her 
oh the day of her death, as well as Vamey and the 
man servant ; the other servants, he says, were sent 
to Abingdon market. The tradition of the place was 
that she was coaiveyed by her three nmrderers from 
the chamber where she usually lay " to another where 
the bed^s head of the chamber stood close to a 
privy postern door, where they in the night came 
and stifled her in her bed, hruised her head very 
much, broke her nedk, and at length flung her down 
stairs/' In additicm to what befel Vam^ and the 
servant ma^, we iure told that " For^jer, likewise, after 
this fact, being a man fcxpmerly addicted to hospitality, 
-eoBBonfaixy^ mirth, and nmsic, was afterwards observed to 
forsake all this, and with much melancholy and pen- 
siveniBSs (some say with madness) pined and drooped 
away/' ^Mfetther,'' Ashmole colichides, "are these 
following passages to be foi^otten, that, as soon as ever 
ite was murdfiKed, they made great haste to bury her 
he&ae the coroner had given in his inquest (wlneh the 
Earl himself condemned as not done advisedly) ; which 
her father, or Sir John Robertsett(as I suppose), hearing 
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of^ came with all speed hither^ caused her coipse to 
be taken up^ the coroner to sit upon her^ and farther 
inquiry to be made concerning this business to the full. 
Sut it was generally thought that the Earl stopped his 
mouthy and made up the business betwixt them. And 
the good Earlj to make plain to the world the great 
love he bare to her while alive, and what a grief the 
loss of so virtuous a lady was to his tender heart, 
caused (though the thing, by these and other means, 
was beaten into the heads of the principal men of 
the University of Oxford,) her body to be reburied 
in St. Mary's Church in Oxford with great pomp and 
solemnity. It is remarkable, when Dr. Babington, the 
EarPs chaplain, did preach the funeral sermon, he 
tripped once or twice in his speech, by recommending 
to their memories that virtuous lady so pitifully wwr- 
deredj instead of saying pitifully slain.''* This is 
evidently an abundantly credulous and blundering nar- 
rative. It is certain, for one thing, that there could 
have been no interference in the matter on the part of 
Sir John Robsart, who, as we have seen, was in his 
grave long ago. A letter written at the time, also, 
to the Earl of Sussex by his court correspondent, 
W. Honning, would seem to make it probable that 
there had been no double interment. Dating from 
Hampton Court, the 6th of October, Honning writes : 
— ^'This said bearer seeth the Court stuffed with 
mourners, yea many of the better sort in degree, for 
the Lord Robert's wife, who was, upon the mischancing 

* AnttquUies of Berhahire^l. 149. 
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death, buried in the head church of the University of 
Oxford. The cost of the funeral esteemed at better 
than two thousand pounds.'^* This was at any rate 
putting a bold face upon the business. 

Improbable, however, or at least unproven, as it may 
be thought, Dudley never got over this dark imputation* 
We may see how it clung to him, and may besides 
gather some other particulars of the estimation in 
which he was secretly held by many, fipom a remarkable 
paper drawn up by Cecil in April 1566, in which he 
enumerates the foUowing reasons against the marriage 
of the Queen with the Earl g{ Leicester : " 1, Nothing 
is increased by marriage of him either in riches, estima. 
tion, power ; 2. It will be thought that the slanderous 
speeches of the Queen with the Earl have been true ; 
8. He shall study nothing but to enhance his own 
particular friends to wealth, to offices, to lands, and to 
offend others; 4. He is infamedby death of his wife ; 
5. He is far in debt; 6, He is like to prove unkind, 
or jealous of the Queen's Majesty/' t 

Whether such considerations as these had any share 
in preventing Elizabeth from marrying Dudley may be 
more than doubted. For all the pleasure she took in 
his society, loving him, as Camden has it, " at such 
a rate as if a secret conjunction of their planets had 
formed as mysterious a sympathy between their souls,'' t 
it is probable that she expressed her real feelings and 
her fixed determination when, as the same historian else- 
where tells us, on one of her ladies of the bedchamber 

• Wriglit, I. 47. t Baynet^ Ui, $ Elizabeth, 549. 
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onee covertly commending the ftivottrite as a fit part* 
ner of her throne^ she answered in a pastdon^ *' Boat 
thou think me so nnlike myself^ and so unmindful 
of my royal majesty^ that I would prefer my serrant^ 
whom I myself have raised, before the greatest princes 
of Christendom, in my choosing of a husband?^'* She 
may have had both vanity and sensibility enough j but 
the central and ruling element of her character was 
love of powar ; she was never formed to share her regal 
authority with any one, and that she herself well knew. 
At any rate, her own account of her relations with 
Dudley was unvarying. Her reply to the bed-chamber 
woman appears to have been made in 1577 or 1578 ; 
in September 1564 she had made Cecil write as follows 
to Christopher Mundt, her agent in Gtermany : — Nihil 
maffis certe possum scribere, ^c, that is> literally, 
" I can assure you of nothing with more perfect cer- 
tainty than that my own belief is that she will rather 
marry any foreign prince than a subject of her own, 
and that, the more distinguished and illustrious the 
individual who aspires to her may be in diescent, domi- 
nion, and person, ttie greater will be his chance of 
obtaining her. 1 cannot deny, indeed, but that that 
noble person of our country {quin is nobilis noster) 
respecting whom no slight expectation has been enter- 
tained among us, namely the Lord Robert, is worthy 
of such estimation as to deserve to be husband to the 
Queen; but I know that the single circumstance of 
his having been bom her Majesty^s subject would be a 
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bar to him, and by reason of tbat name of subject 
aloney whicb bi» birth attaches to him, he must be 
regarded as UBBuitable to be her Majest/s husband.* 
Nevertheless by reason of his virtues, and his extra- 
ordinary and heroic endowments both of mind and 
body, he is deservedly so dear to the Queen, that if he 
were her brother {fratrem germanwm) she could not 
love him more. Oil which account people who do not 
thoroughly know her Majesty are frequently wont to 
conjecture that she will marry Hm; but I see and 
understand that she takes delight in him solely on 
account of his most honourable and rare virtues, and 
that nothing more is practised in their intercourse than 
what is consistent with virtue and as remote in its 
natace as possible from the grosser sort of love/^ t 

Cecil, indeed, though he wrote thus to Mimdt jus^fu 
ReghuB (or by the Queen^ command), as he has taken 
care to record on his rough draught or private copy 
of the paper, evidently still had his fears or suspicions ; 
but he was timid by nature, and his position made him 
more so,. In all probability, there never really was any 
danger of her Majesty making Dudley, or indeed any 
one else, her lord to rule over her. As mere favourite, 
however, or even, in a certain dubious and undefined 
sense, aa lover or suitor, Dudley was perhaps more 
accqjtable to her than any other individual ever was. 

* Ceail^s Latin a not very dasaicai or even perfectly grammatical ; 
but such seems to be the meaoing of ^ Verum hoc unicum illi fore 
impedimentum, quod natus sit subesse Reginse, solumque eo nomhie 
propter ortcnn mimn impar esse videtur Keginse ut sit maritus." 
t Ho^ptfi 420. 
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Witli a few brief interruptions, his ascendancy lasted as 
long as he lived. Nothing either that he did him«^ 
self, or that others did, could permanently affect it* 
The worst imputations or surmises that cast their 
shadows upon his character scarcely ever eclipsed him 
for more than a few days or weeks to the eye of his 
royal mistress. Even in November, 1560, in the midst 
of the universal clamour, at home and abroad, which 
had arisen on the death of his wife, and which seemed 
to Jones, Throckmorton^s secretary, to have visibly 
impaired her Majesty's health, he notes that " yet the 
favours be great which are showed him (the Lord 
Robert) at the Queen's Majesty's hands." Soon after 
this her bounty fell upon him in a deluge. In 156S 
the old family dignity of Earl of Warwick was restored 
to his elder brother, the Lord Ambrose Dudley, with 
remainder to the Lord Eobeft. The same year the 
Lord Robert received a grant of the Castle and Manor 
of Kenilworth, and other lands of great extent and 
value in Warwickshire and various other counties. 
Consequent upon these favours from the crown came 
immediately his election as High Steward of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and a long list of minor steward- 
ships, many of them places of profit, as well as of 
honour, from ecclesiastical bodies, civic corporations, 
and individuals, all eager to make a friend of the man 
who was popularly styled the Heart of the Court, and 
was believed to be the most powerful subject in the 
kingdom. At the same time sundry trading licenses 
and grants of monopolies increased his revenues, and 
helped to maintain his boundless expenditure, though 
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not sufficing^ it would appear^ to keep him out of debt. 
Among other grants that he had was one of Windsor 
Park, conceived in the most ample terms. At last, in 
September, 1564, after having been proposed as a hus- 
band to the Queen of Scots, he was ennobled by the 
title of Earl of Leicester ; immediately upon which 
elevation he was elected Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, and was also nominated by the French 
King, Charles IX., a Knight of the Order of St. 
Michael, then accounted, after the Garter, the most 
distinguished order in Europe. In short, there seemed 
to be nothing that the crown had to give, and that 
he chose to ask for himself or his friends, that he 
might not obtain. All this time the nominal office 
which he held at court continued to be that of Mas- 
ter of the Horse, till in 1570, without resigning 
that, he was appointed also Lord Steward of the 
Household. His example in procuring this latter 
office was earnestly recommended by the knowing Lord 
Keeper Williams, in the end of the reign of James I., 
to the then royal favourite, Buckingham, in a letter 
which has been printed. /^I beseech your Grace,'' 
writes Williams, " observe the Earl of Leicester, who, 
being the only favourite in Queen Elizabeth's time 
that was of any continuance, made choice of this 
place only, and refused the Admiralty two several 
times, as being an occasion either to withdraw him 
fifom the court, or to leave him there laden with 
ignominy; and yet, being Lord Steward, wise and 
in favour, he wholly commanded the Admiralty, and 



at miiHsteidal amd flfubordifiny to Ms direct 

Meftiswliile to the fimxtr ef the Qne^ Leieesfcer hed 
Imoi iqri^ biniBelf oat^ Aod with gie«it sacoess^ to mU. 
inAer fwrooT and vuppoit from a weary differeat quarter. 
F4%r soine T^ars |M»9t he had hecxt assidvously oouitii^ 
tibe iWitaitB^ ajul he was now regarded as one of 1^ 
koMiefs^ or one of the chief court aHies^ of that rising 
party. To makttain this aew diaracter he mltiTsted 
«Bt least the ibeioiical paart of reBgion with esEtimordi- 
jmy oeal. No saam was more ehiborately pioss in his 
«t3rfe<cif expression^ whether with t(mgfie<»' pen. Moi»- 
4frer^ whether to assist this scheoEie of policy, or to 
lighten his conscience, or with a view to hoth these 
1^^, in tiie year 1570 he obtained an Act of Parlia- 
joaen^ empowering Mm to found an Hosf^tal, which ao« 
«ordi]kgly be did est&blieii some years afterwards €k 
Warwick, wheve it still subststs. 

Yet sioqiidion still piErsned him ]ik« his sl«dow, — 
4Mify deepened «nd £ffiised by the lantern of sasneti- 
momotts profession which he ^carried in his haad. The 
darkest aceitsaticms continued to rise one aft^ anether 
against him, and to obtain, as it would appear, ciLten- 
sive onrrency and credence. The Frendi Cardinal de 
ChatSJon, who, haTing joined the Protestants, had two 
or three years before made his escape to England, -dies 
snddenly aft Canterbury as he is about to re-embark fer 
the Continent ; and it is immediately whrapered that he 
has beefn poisoned byAe pnacnrement of the Eavoncite, 

* Oah<da,23L 
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wham he haA aude his enemy bj haying thwarted 
Inm in aome of his court intrigues. This was in 1570. 
Ibl the beginning of the following year he is more dis- 
tinctly eburged with the mnrder by the like means of 
Sir Nicholas 1%roeknicHrton. It so happens that we 
ha?e his own account of Throckmorton's death. Writ- 
ing to Wakingham at Paris, on the 14th of February, 
he says ;— ^ We have lost on Monday our good £r%nd 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who died in my house, 
being there taken suddenly in great extremity on 
Tuesday before : his lungs wexe perished, but a sudden 
«tdd he had taken was the cause of his speedy death. 
God hath his soul, and we his friends great loss of his 
body.^^* The story is, that Throckmorton on his death- 
bed dedtared his belief that he had been poisoned by 
a sallad he had eaten at dinner. It is said that he was 
%elkved to be about to abandon Leicester, to whose 
faction he had for numy years attached himself, and to 
go over to Cecil — to whom, it is conjectured, Leicester 
thought he might perhaps communicate some secrets 
that had better remain untold. 

These two cases, however, are too slightly supported 
by proof, either direct or circumstantial, to amount to 
much. They can only be taken as iQustrating the sort 
of reputation which the Earl enjoyed. But there is a 
third case which is more remarkable. 

Douglas Howard was the daughter of William the 
first Lord Howard o( Effingham, and cousin-german 
both to Anne B<deyn and to Henry the Eighth's fifth 

* Diffgett 47. 
f2 
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wife, Catherine Howard, the former being the daughter 
of her aunt, the latter of her uncle. She was, therefore, 
as well as Lettice KnoUys, a half cousin of Queen EKz- 
abeth. She had married John Sheffield second Lord 
Sheffield, a marriage from which sprung the literary 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham of the time of Queen 
Anne. But when Lord Sheffield died in 1569, she was 
stiU so young and attractive, that people said Leicester 
had made away with her husband that he might have 
her to himself. The phrase, it seems, was that Sheffield 
had been carried off by a Leicester rheum or cold. 
The fullest account of this affair is given by Oervase 
Holies, the historian of the Holies family, whose uncl^ 
Denzil Hollis, was married to Lord Sheffield's sister. 
Sheffield and his wife, according to this writer, whose 
curious narrative was drawn up about 1658, had lived 
together for some years in much happiness and content- 
ment, when Lady Sheffield encountered Leicester in the 
course of one of Elizabeth's northern progresses. Her 
Majesty, upon whom the Favourite was in attendance, 
having taken up her abode for some days at the Earl of 
Rutland's at Belvoir Castle, '^thither," we are told, 
" the principal persons of Lincolnshire repaired, to see 
their Queen and do their duty ; and, among others, the 
Lord Sheffield and this fair young Lady of his, who 
shone as a star in the court, both in regard of her 
beauty and the richness of her apparel." As the story 
is told, one would suppose that Leicester, who, ''being 
much taken with her perfections," forthwith plied aU 
his arts to gain her ladyship, succeeded in completing 
his conquest] within the few days that the royal visit 
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lasted. ''There is small hopes,'^ the family historian 
philosophises,' '' that she who hath once permitted a 
siege can hold out/' But, however this may have 
been, " the crime/' he proceeds, " being amyed at this 
height, their next design was how to secure it and the 
continuance of this their wickedness, which they thought 
could not well be so long as the Lord Sheffield liyed. 
He was a gentleman of great spirit; him, therefore, 
they contrived how to make away. And, before they 
parted, Leicester, who was perfect in those villainies, 
undertook the charge of it.'' This was rapid work 
indeed. Not long after, while her husband's sister 
Holies was on a visit at Lord Sheffield's seat of Nor- 
manby. Lady Sheffield, with whom Leicester had kept 
up a correspondence, received a letter from him, in 
which he told her ''that he had not been unmindful 
in removing that obstacle which hindered the full frui- 
tion of their contentments; that he had endeavoured 
one expedient already which "had failed; but he would 
try another, which he doubted not would hit more 
true." "This letter," continues our author, "as she 
was going down the stairs to walk abroad, she dropped 
as she pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket, and 
her sister Holies, following her, took it up ; and, either 
overcome with a woman's curiosity, or guided by an 
higher providence, she put it in her pocket, and 
read it when she found her opportunity ; and, finding 
therein a plot against her brother's life, resolves, as it 
befitted her, to acquaint him with it. The lady soon 
after missed the letter, and, being sufficiently affrighted 
(conscious enough of what was in it), she strictly 
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euumned mD her women (the gentlewoxaaiL firokn whom 
I had this relation was one of them), at the first with 
eiitareatie8> at the last with severity and cruelty. Bnt 
out of them, who indeed knew nothing, she got nothing. 
Then she came to her sister Holies^ and, falling down 
on her knees, besoogbt her, if she had found any sndi 
letter, to dehver it imto her, that nothing of harm 
should come from whatthe contents of it aught seem to 
threaten. Sat she was ineziHrahle, and would not own 
a knowledge of any such accident. Shortly after the 
Lord ShefiSeld returns home, and his sister Holies^ 
watching her opportunity, gives him the letter. He 
reads it with anger and amasement; that night he parts 
bed% the next day houses; and, retired from h^, he 
meditates with himself in what manner he might best 
take an honourable and just reviraige upon the adulteress. 
Having resolved, he posts up to London to effect it ; but 
the discovery was arrived at the knowledge of Leicester 
before him; who, finding a necessity to be quick, bribes 
an Italian physician, (whose name I have forgot), in whom 
the Lord Sheffield had great confidence, to poison him; 
which was immediately effected after his arrival in 
London.^^ ♦ 

Tkexe are some things in this relation not very easy 
to be believed, although Holies, in conclusion, observes 
that he has been the longer and more punctual in it 
^'because it is known to few, yet a certain truth.'' There 
can be no doubt, at any rate, in regard to tiie oumee* 
tion that subsisted for some years after Sheffield's death 
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betweeB h» vidow Kod the Bojral fityoonte.. In MflQr, 
1573, Gilbart Talbot writes firom Court to lus £i4ker tks 
Earl of Shrewaburj ; — ^^'My Lord Lriceater kverj mmA 
witk lier Migesty, and she afaowa the same great good 
affectum to him that she was woAt; of late he hfss en? 
deairomred to {deaae her mote than heretofore. 'Dieve 
ase two nstara now in the Court that are very lEar in 
lore with him, as th^ have been long; my Lady Ske£* 
field and Franees Howard : thej, of like striving wh* 
shall lore him better, are at great wars together, axkd 
the Queen thinketh not well of them, and not the bet-r 
tee of him ; by this means there are spies orcr him/^ * 
Leicester, it is pretty jiain, with all his prolSMsiiMis» 
eoAtinues to lead not exaetly the meet pmritanical of 
Kves. The youngs of the two rival sistera afterwarda 
became the second wife c^ iidward Bail of Hertfovd, 
eldest son o£ the Protector Somerset ; and she Ika 
buried in Weslaimtster Abbey under a smnptiious momk* 
meat, oonseerated to h^^ the inscription dechuraa^ b; 
her smrriring Lord in testimony c^ his inriolable aflee- 
tion £ar the deceased lady, who was, for her many 
graces both of mind and body, not <mly dearly loved by 
her BoUe hnsband but held in h^h estimation and 
&vour by her gradous sovereigit Queen Elizabeth. If» 
as is further stated, she was in her forty-fourth year 
when ahe died in 1&98, die woold be only Bineteen 
when Gilbert Talbot repcNrts her as fighting with her 
sisteir lor Leicester. Her sister might be three or Samx 
years older. 
It would appear, however, that with Don^bs mattess 

•Z(xfye, 11.17. 
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had already gone farther than Talbot was aware. She 
had borne a son to the Earl sometime in the year 1572. 
If we are to take her account, they had been privately 
married; Leicester acknowledged the son, but denied 
the marriage. On the 2nd of June in this same year 
1&72, it is worth remarking, Douglas Howard's cousin^ 
Thomas fourth Duke of Norfolk, had been sent to the 
block by Elizabeth, as had his father^ '^ Surrey of the 
deathless lay,'' by her father six-and-twenty years be- 
fore. It is very strange in thus looking at a past age 
through the disclosures of secret history, as from the 
centre of a panopticon, to see how close to one another^ 
often, transactions of the most opposite kinds are carried 
on; what a perplexed intermixture it all is of enjoyment 
and 8u£fering, of love and hate, of life and death I Thus 
within thirty-six years four descendants of Thomas 
second Duke of Norfolk had shed their blood on the 
scaffold ; the two Queens his grand-daughters, his 
grandson Surrey, and his great grand-son the fourth 
Duke. Of all his sons and daughters Lady Sheffield's 
father. Lord Howard of Effingham, alone suryived; and 
he died, at an advanced age, on the 12th of January 
in the following year, 1573, taken away, it, is to 
be hoped, before Ins daughter's shame had reached 
his ears. 

Whether she had or had not secured a legal sanction to 
her too impatient ardours, poor Douglas was not able to 
retain her lover long. He took a most effectual way of 
putting an end to her pretensions. As she told the story 
upon oath, in the course of a judicial investigation of the 
affair, after Leicester's death, when she had for some time 
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resisted alike Us offers and his menaces^ she suddenly 
found her hair and nails falling or fallen off; upon which^ 
in dread of losing her life^ she consented to become the 
wife of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward Stafford. She lived 
to make a considerable figure on another scene, and 
her son by Leicester became one of the most remarkable 
characters of the next age^ and had a very extraordinary 
history ; but all that must be reserved for a separate 
narrative. 

. For the present let us for a little longer follow Leices- 
ter's own mysterious course, in as far as it is to be 
detected by the light of the few undisputed facts that 
glimmer through the obscurity in which it has been 
involved, whether by his own dark arts and hypocrisies, 
or by calumny and popular misconception. His deser- 
tion of Douglas Sheffield is believed to have been caused 
by the force of a new attraction, — our old acquaintance 
Lettice Lady Essex. He seems to have been partial to 
those half-cousins of EKzabeth, or they to have had a 
natural gravitation towards him. His amour with Lady 
Essex, who. must, by-the-bye, in all probability have 
been at least ten years older than Lady Sheffield, may 
be supposed to have seriously commenced after the 
departure of her husband to Ireland in August, 1573, 
though, as we have seen, it has been surmised, or 
loosely assumed, by some writers that it may have had 
a somewhat earlier date. At first, probably, as com- 
monly happens in such forbidden and perilous paths, 
neither party looked beyond the passing hour. But 
things went their usual course; they rapidly became 
more and more involved with one another; and now 
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xaxAl began to talk of La^ Slieffidd and Lady Esaex, 
witb a glance at the theological pietennona of the iseoa- 
stant at multi&rkms inamorato^ as the Savl of Leiees- 
tor's (Hd and New TeHamevts. TiAs, however^ was 
pcaiiapa not tiB after the famous vefds at Kenihrcrth^ 
which took place in July^ 1575. There can be Httle 
donbt that at this date Leicester had oonceiTed a stronger 
1k^ than ever of marrying the Qoeen^ and that the 
'' princely pleasures/' with which he entertained her 
mi^esty on her visit to his domain in Warw^shire^ 
were mainly designed to forward that project. Let 
poetry of matchless and immortal beanty show fortii 
what ensued^ apparelling with its ^'mysterioas real of 
brightness '' — at once shade and lustre^ as another has 
finely said, — ^what might not fitly be exhilttted without 
that adorning disguise : — 

That very time I saw (but thou couldst not). 

Flying between the cold Moon and the Earth, 

Cmfid aXL anned. A eectain aim he took 

At a fair Vestal throned by the Wttt ; 

And loosed a love^shaft madly from his bow. 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 

BttI I mi^taee young Cupid's fiery shaft 

Quoiched in the chaste beams of the watery Moon ; 

And the imperial Votaress passed on. 

In maideB meditation^ faney-frce. 

Yet marked I where the bok ef Cv^ feU : 

It fell upon a little western flower. 

Before milk-white ; now purple with LoTe's woond : 

And maidens caU it L&m in IdUmu. 

No reader, I will venture to say, who shall come to 
the persual of Mr. HaJ^fiin^s most ingenious Essay — 
'^Oheron's Viflkoij in the Midsummer-Night's Dieam, 
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iUnstrated by a coxapanson with Lylie's Endymion '^ ^ 
— iMk a mind free fiom pTepossessioiiy and a knowledge 
o£ the time sufficiently familiar to endble him to fbUow 
the deduction with a fullimderstanduig and reeoUectioA 
of its seyeral parts and c^ their bearing upon <me 
another, will retain any doubt that the secret meaning 
of these lines has now been discoTered — that Ciipid ia 
Leicester, that the Moon and the Vestal typify £Iis> 
abeth, that the Earth is the Lady Sheffield, and the little 
western flower the Countess of Essex. In one material 
point only I would dissent from Mr. Halpin^s interpre- 
tation. I cannot think that the expression ^now 
purple with Love's wound '* carries any allusion to the 
poisoning of Lord Essex. Such a reference would be 
opposed to the whole tone of the passage^ the spirit id 
whidi throughout is not that of denunciation and 
horror, but of gentleness and pity. Nor would Shake* 
speare, I am persuaded, have employed so inadequate 
an expression as ^' purple with Love's wound '^ to describe 
an adulteress stained with her husband's blood. 

Let us, indeed, rather believe, and hold that Shake- 
q^eare too believed, that, even if Essex was really 
poisoned, his wife was no consenting <Hr cosiniving 
party to the deed. It does not appear to have been 
charged upon her at the time ; neither was her partad- 
pation at aU necessary. We may dismiss too as resting 
on no evidence, and w<»rthy of little if any r^ard, the 
assertian or insinuation of the envenomed and unacnqpfOr* 
Ions author of Leicester's Commowveatth, that die made 

* F^rinted l[>r <ke Slttktq^ewe Soeiety, 1843. 
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away with a child of which she was pregnant when she 
heard of her husband being about to return to England 
in November, 1575. It is most probable, in fact, that 
she had not a day's or an hour's warning of that sudden 
visit — ^that she knew nothing about her husband's 
coming till he stood before her, if indeed, they ever 
met at all. According to the same authority, however, 
she was again with child when Essex was seized with 
the illness that carried him oflf. He was then, we are 
told, coming over from Ireland a second time to revenge 
himself upon her seducer, and he was poisoned in order 
to prevent this. The child, it is added, was a daughter, 
and was brought up by the Lady Chandos, wife of 
William Knollys — ^that is. Lady Essex's eldest surviv- 
ing brother, afterwards created Earl of Banbury, 
who had married the widow of Edmund second Lord 
Chandos. 

When this daughter was bom is not stated, any 
more than what ultimately became of her. Nor are we 
distinctly informed when it was that the next incident 
in the story took place, Leicester's secretly making 
Lady Essex his wife. It is commonly assumed that 
they WCTC married immediately after the death of Essex. 
But such does not seem to be Camden's meaning. He 
says, under the year 1576, immediately after having 
mentioned the death of Essex, that the suspicion of his 
having been poisoned was increased by Leicester's pre- 
sently putting away Douglas Sheffield (whether his mis- 
tress or his wife the historian declines to decide), with 
money and fair promises, after she had borne him a son, 
and now more openly making love to Lettice, Essex's 
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widow^ to whom afterwards he joined himself in a 
double matrimony; and then he subjoins: — "For, 
though it were reported that he had already privately 
married her, yet Sir Francis Elnollys, father to Lettice, 
who was acquainted with Leicester's rambling and in- 
constancy in his love, would not believe it (fearing lest 
he should put a trick upon his daughter) imless he 
might see the marriage performed in his own presence, 
with some witnesses by, and a public notary. But 
these things were done a year or two after/'* The 
impression that this account leaves is rather that the 
first marriage did not long precede the second. The 
latter is known to have been celebrated at Wanstead, 
on the 21st of September, 1578,t being within a day of 
the anniversary of the death of poor Essex two years 
before. 

But even that second marriage was kept secret for a 
time. We have a Latin lettfer from the young Earl of 
Essex to Burghley, written from Cambridge six days 
after, in which he makes no mention of it.i^ Camden, 
under the year 1579, tells us how it came to light. At 
this time the great affair of state that occupied court, 
cabinet, and country, was the suit for the hand of 
Elizabeth, pressed with extraordinary ardour by the 
French prince, Francis Duke of Anjou. Three agents 
had been sent over one after the other by the Duke 
and his brother Henry the Third, to manage the nego- 
tiation, the last of whom, M. de Simier, arrived in Oc- 
tober, 1578. Camden describes hun as '^ a man of wit 

* Elizabeth^ 465. f Mmoirt of Sidneyf^ 69. X Mwrdin, 317. 
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«iid ftattn, JBid one tliorocighlj' versed in love fikncm^ 
pleasant conoeitB, and other gallantries.'' He came^ it 
is added^ aoooaqpaaied fay many of the French nobil^y, 
^whom the Qneen entertained at Bichmond so kindly^ 
tiiat Leieester raged, being now quite frustrate of his 
kng hoped-for marriage/'* Yet^ in point of &ot, Lei- 
eester, as we have seen^ was already married twice over 
to another woman'. Camden, however, proceeds : — ^* In 
the mean while Simier ceased not amorondy to woo 
Queen Elisabeth in Anjou's behalf. And, although 
Ae stiffly excused herself a long while, yet he brought 
her to that pass, that Leicester (who from his heart 
was against the marriage), and others, spread rumours 
abroad, that by love-potions and unlawful arts he had 
insinuated into the Queen's affection, and induced her 
to the love of Anjou. Simier, on the other side, left no 
means nnessayed to remove Leicester out of his place 
and favour with the Que^i ; revealing to her his mar- 
riage with Essex's widow; whereat the Queen grew 
into such a passion, that she commanded Leicester not 
to stir out of the Castle of Gteenwich, and intended to 
have o(»nmitted him to the Tower of London, which his 
enendes much desired. But Sussex, though hia greatest 
and deadliest adversary, and one that earnestly endea- 
voured to promote the marriage with Anjou, dissuaded 
her; whilst, out of a soUd judgment, and the innate 
generosity of his noble mind, he was of opinion that no 
man was to be troubled for lawful marriage, which 
amongst all men hath evar been had in honour and 

• mkabegt, 461. 
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evteeni. Yet glad he irm tfamt bj this marrtage he was 
noar pit beside a& hope of manying witii IJie Qaeea. 
Neveitiidessy Leicester iras so incei^ed hereat, that he 
bent homself to revenge the wrong he had veeeived. 
Aad ihere wanted not some who accused him as if he 
bad sabomed one Tender^ of the Queen's Guard, a 
btwro, to take away Simier^s life. Certainly the Qaeea 
omnHuaided by public prodamation that no niaa dioold 
•oiflEeraiiy affront to Simier^ his attendants, or servants^ 
d^MT by word or deed/''* This^ according to Caanden^ 
was a short time before thearriyalof the Dnke of Anjoa 
m. person, wlach we ki^ow was in Soptcmbc r 1579. ^^T 

Tie familiarity to whidi Simier was admitted by 
Elizabeth is well attested. "^ Her Majesty,'^ Gilbert 
Ta&ot writes to his fathar in February 157 9, ''eoBtinoes 
Eer very good usage of Monsieur Simier^ and aU his 
company, and he has ccmference with her three or four 
timeB a week, and she is the best disposed and plea- 
satttest when she talk^h with hmi (as by her gestures 
a^eareth) that is possible.'^ f Leicester too bad, at 
first, been on very good t^ms with the French agent. 
^ My Lord rf Leicester,^' Talbot writes again in March, 
''is now at Wanstead, and this day Mons. Simier and^ 
his coBipany do dine there with him/^ i At various 
tunes he even professed, whether sinc^iely or not, to be 
in favour oi the i^nch match; though he seems more 
than onee to have avowed a change of opinion, and 
there is reason to believe that he was at heart exposed 
to it an along, as Camden asserts. He may, perhaps, 

♦ Elissahetk^ 463. f Lodge^ IL 141. ' % Lodge,lI. 147. 
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have hoped that something would happen to his new 
wife before very long. It appears that he was in port ^o^cf 
under her Majesty's displeasure about the time that 
Camden mentions. In the beginning of November^ 
1579^ we find him writing to Burghley^ it does not 
appear from what place^ in the following strain : — " I 
perceive by my brother of Warwick, your lordship hath 
found the like bitterness in her Majesty toward me that 
others (too many) have acquainted me lately withal. . • • 
Her Majesty, I see, is grown into a very strange humour, 
all things considered, toward me, howsoever it were true 
or fiedse as she is informed, — the state whereof I will 
not dispute. Albeit, I cannot confess a greater bondage 
in those cases than my duty of allegiance oweth. ... 
As I carried myself almost more than a bondman many 
a year together, so long as one drop of comfort was left 
of any hope, as you yourself, my lord, doth well know ; 
so, being acquitted and delivered of that hope, and by 
both open and private prohibitions and declarations 
discharged, methinks it is more than hard to take such 
an occasion to bear so great displeasure for. ... I have 
lost both youth, liberty, and all my fortune reposed in 
her.''* Surely these expressions can bear only one 
interpretation. Can the hope in which Leicester here 
speaks of having worn away his life, till he had been 
wholly acquitted, delivered, and discharged of it, be 
any other than the hope of marrying Elizabeth ? The 
matter of which her Majesty had been informed, and 
with regard to which he will not dispute whether what 

♦ WrigU, II. lOa— 105. 
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^ she had heard be true or false^ is, of course, his marriage 

with Lady Essex. 

From that marriage, however, contracted with what- 
soever object, or imder whatsoever compulsion, he never 
made his escape. It is even said that he came to take 

^ kindly to the matrimonial yoke, and grew nxorious in 

his old age. But now we will leave him and the fair 
Lettice to themselves for a little, and attend to some of 
our other dramatis persofue who are waiting to be 
introduced to the reader. 



§3. 

The story of Essex's eldest daughter is as remark* 
able as that of her mother. Her father, it will be re- 
membered, had expressed a wish on his death-bed that, 
if God should so move both their hearts, she might be 
married to his young friend Philip Sidney. At this 
time Sidney was in his twenty-second year; the Lady 
Penelope Devereux can hardly have been older than 
fourteen or fifteen. The project of the match was 
eagerly prosecuted upon the EarFs death by those who 
took an interest in his family. On the 14th of November, 
while the late nobleman's remains still lay uninterred, 
Waterhouse writes on this subject from Chartley to Sir 
Henry Sidney. The beginning of his letter evidently 
refers, to imputations which had already been made 
against him, of having been one of those who had coun- 
tenanced the notion of Essex having been poisoned. 
He is naturally anxious to set himself right on that 
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poiat with Hie fatber of Sidiuy and the t«other*m-law 

and devoted adherent of Leicesljpr^ — ;a man^ besides^ 

to whom he was hinuielf attached by a ooxinexien of old 

standing, and whom he held in the highest estimation 

and i^ard* " If any reporta/' he s^a^ " havc^ ettae 

nnto your lordship's ears that in the causes of my Lord 

of Essex I have dealt indirectly^ I asanie yqur lordship 

they have done me wrong ; for^ as I have justified him 

and his doings against all the world, witiiout respect of 

fear or favour^ so have I b^en free from malicioQa 

thoughts, and have quenched all sparks that might 

kindle any new fire in these causes, which I hope be 

buried in obliyion ; wherein I stand to the report of 

Mr. Philip Sidney, above any other /^ Waterhouse, in 

truth, was too wise a man by far to give utterance to 

any qpinion, or even perhaps to form one, on so dark a 

matter, — ^the dearing vp of whidi, besides, would now 

have been as useless as it was hopeless. He goes on y 

— " The state of the Earl of Essex, being best known to 

myself, doth require my travail for a time in his causes ; 

but my burthen cannot be great, when every man putteth 

to his helping hand. Her Majesty hath bestowed upon 

the young Earl his marriage, and all his other's 

rules in Wales, and promiseth the remission of his 

debt. The lords do generally favour and further him ; 

some for the trust reposed, some for love to the father, 

other for afSnity with the child, and some for other 

causes. And all these lords that wish well to the 

children, and, I suppose, all the best sort of the En^ish 

lords besides, do expect what wiU become of the treaty 

between Mr. PhiHp and the Lady Penelope. Truly, 
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my losA, I mxat sat to jt>iir lovdohq^. m I kwe s»d to 
Bijr Lord of Iieiecster and Mr. PUip^ike Ireakiiip^ 
6mm this vmkch, if tibe definilt be on jonr partB^ iriS 
tiETA to more Hakonomr thaii caa be repured vitk wa^ 
oQyct miasiage m Hwgfamd^ idud, I peotat nto ymr 
kffdshjp,, I do not tkink that there m at Hia dajr ae^^ 
strong & man in JBn^aBd of firie&da ai the little Sai^ of 
Esses^ nor any man more lamented than hn fiither 
aipcf; tIM 4eNi:h of King Edward.'' ^ 

But Waterhoi^^ earnest wish aoid EaaBx'a d^riag 
hope was not to be gn^ted by heatren; this maarringe^^ 
never took place. Sidney^ became, as all the iPoiid> 
knows, the glory of hia conntryiand his age^, — 

TKo eoartier'S} soldiev^Sy scholar'js^ eye^ tcmgiie, tnraniy 
Jhe expccteicgr and ron of Ite fimr sipii. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form^ 
The observed of all observers ; 

Penelope Deverenx grew np to be one of the most 
beautiful women of her time ; and they probably loved- 
Of what it was that prevented their union nothing 
is known. Sidney has been supposed to allude to 
the Lady Penelope in one of his letters to his friend 
Langnet^ where, replying to Languet's exhortations to 
him to marry, he says, "Respecting her of whom I 
readily acknowledge how unworthy I am, I have written 
you my reasons long since, briefly indeed, but yet as 
wen as I was able/'t At this date, March 1578, Lady 

* Sidneif Papen, I. 147. 
t Comtp<mdene6 of Sidney md Lan^pui^ tnadbted bgr S. A. Feupa^ 
1845 ; p. 144« 
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Penelope may have reached the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. It was probably two or three years after 
this that she was forced^ as is alleged^ by her friends 
into a marriage with Robert Bich^ third Lord Rich, 
who snoceeded his father in that title in 1581. Then 
Sidney also married. His wife was Frances^ the 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. The marriage 
was arranged early in 1583^ as we gather from a 
carious letter of Walsingham^s, dated the 19th of 
March in that year, from which it farther appears that 
the proceeding, on some account or other, excited 
the displeasure of Elizabeth, as indeed almost every- 
body's marriage seems to have done. The letter is to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, to whom Walsingham returns 
his best thanks for defending in so honourable and 
friendly a manner the intended match between his 
daughter and Mr. Sidney, while he expresses his 
extreme surprise that her Majesty should be offended 
therewith. He hopes that when she shall weigh the 
due circumstances of place, person, and quality, she 
will see that there can be no just cause for disapproval. 
As for the affair not having been previously communi- 
cated to her (the true reason, doubtless, being that she 
might not have it in her power to object to it till it had 
gone too far to be stopped), Walsingham gravely pro- 
fesses to think that it might have been deemed a pre- 
sumption in a person of his condition to trouble her 
Majesty about a private marriage between his daughter 
and '^ a free gentleman of equal calling.'' He had 
always conceived that it would have been unfit for him 
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to acquaint her '' witli a matter of so base a subject as 
this poor match/' In conclusion, however, he speaks 
out plainly and resolutely : — " I pray, you. Sir, ... if 
she enter into any farther speech of the matter, let her 
understand that you learn generally that the match is 
held for concluded, and withal to let her know how just 
cause I shall have to find myself aggrieved if her Majesty 
shall show her mislike thereof. And so, committing the 
cause to your friendly and considerate handling, I leave 
you to the protection of the Almighty.'** One of 
Anthony Bacon's correspondents writes to him in May 
that the marriage was expected to take place before 
Michaelmas, t 

But Sidney's passion for Penelope Devereux was cer- 
tainly not extinguished by her marriage, and it may be 
more than doubted if it did not survive his own. It 
has recorded its own history in his series of Sonnets, 
entitled Astrophel and Stella, with singular distinctness 
and fulness of detail. 

The Sonnets are in all one hundred and eight in 
number; and the collection includes, besides, eleven 
Songs, most of them of considerable length. The 
celebrity of one of the parties at least would give no 
common interest to this romance, even if the circum- 
stances were less strange than they are ; yet it has 
attracted very little attention. It will therefore bear 
an exposition in some detail ; the more, that it can be 
given chiefly through the medium of some little read 
but supremely refined and graceful poetry. 

* Wrigy^ II. 194. . f Birch, i:Z5» ' 
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Ibl the 80ocmd acmxiet Sidney relates how im hnre 
fiffst flpnmg up: — 

^ Not at first eighty nor with a dribbing shot, 
hfffe gsre tiie wound, ivbidi -wUle I bmthe wffl Meed ; 
But kaofm woiili did at tract of time proceed, 
TiSL by deg^rees it had fUl eonqiMBt got. 
I saw and liked, I liked bat lov-ed not ; 
I l g wid , but did not atiai^ what 1ot« decre e d ; 
Ajt length to love's decrees I, ieroedy i^pned. 
Yet with repiuiog at so partial lot" 

The seventh^ eigbth^ and ninth are especially precious^ 
as giving lis some particulars of Stella^s appearance and 
features. They celebrate her eyes " in colour hlack/' 
her ''fair skin/' and her yellow hair : — 

^ Queen Virtue's court, which some call SteUfr's fiuse^ 
Erepared by Nature*s choicest fonuture, 
Haihhii front built ef alabasttrpoM; 
Geld is the ooveemg of that stately place; 
The door, by which sometimes comes forth her Graoe, 
Red porphyr is, which lodE of peari makes sore ; 
Whose porches rich, which name of rhenki eBdaci^ 
lAazhle mixed red and white do i nt e r lace." 

Xn some following sonnets Sidney has left us some 
interesting memorabilia of himself^ and of the effect 
that his passion had had upon his mind and outward 
demeanour. Here is the sixteenth : — 



) apt to Kke, .when I dfid see 
Beauties which wene of ma^y caracts fine. 
My boihng qnrits did thither soon incline. 
And, Le?e, I tiieugM^nt I was ftdlefihee. 
But, findu^ not these lestlees flames in aao 
Which others said did make their souls to pine, 
I thought those babes of some pin's hurt did idiine. 
By nj soul judging what lore's pam mi^t be. 
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Bttt^ idule I, fool, thus wi<k thk Hon plftyed. 
Mine eyes, — shall I say cursed or blest 1 — ^beheld 
Stella. Now she is named, need more be said ? 
In her sight I a lesson new haye spelled ; 
I now hare learned lave right, and learned even so 
As who by bdng poisoned doth poison know.** 

In the eighteenth he speaks of the sharp self-reproach 
which he suffers^ finfiipg himself hankrupt of all the 
goods which heaven had lent to him, and unable even 
to pay the rent he owes to nature by his birth-right. 
His youth, he complains, doth waste, his knowledge 
brings forth toys. In the twenty-first he thna replies 
to some friend who had been endeavouring to rouse 

him : — 

" Your words, my friend, rig^t health&l cauitica, blaaie 
My young mind marred, whom lore doth windkaa so 
That mine own writings, like bad SMnranti^ show 
My wits quick in yain thoughts, in virtue lame ; 
That Plato I read for nought, but if he tame 
Such eoltish years ; that to my birth I owe 
Nobler desires^ lest else that friendly foc^ 
Great expectation, wear a train of shame. 
For since mad March great promise Blkde of me, 
If now the May of my yean muoh deeline. 
What can be hoped ay harvest-time wfll be r 

The twenty-second interrupts this course of reflec- 
tion by the notice of a little incident which indicates 
something of Stella's character. One day when a 
number of ladies, " by hard promise tied,'' were riding 
under a cloudless sky in the face of a hot noon-day 
sun, all the rest shaded their ftces with their fans : 
Stella alone scorned to have recourse to auch protec- 
tion; '^ yet were the hid and meaner beauties parched," 
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while she^ the daintiest of all^ though bare Vent 
free: — 

^ the caxtse was this ; 
The Bnn, which others burned, did her but kiss." 

The twenty-third sonnet is as follows : — 

'* The curious wits, seeing dull pensiveness 
Bewray itself in my long-settled eyes. 
Whence those same fumes of melancholy rise, 
With idle pains and missing aim, do guess. 
Some, that know how my spring I did address. 
Deem that my Muse some fruit of knowledge plies ; 
Others, because the Prince my service tries. 
Think that I think state errors to redress. 
But harder judges judge ambition*s rage. 
Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery place. 
Holds my young brain captived in golden cage. 
O fools, or overwise ! Alas, the race 
Of all my thoughts hath neither stop nor start 
But only Stella's eyes and Stella*s heart." 

The twenty-seventh resumes the same strain, with some 
more minute autobiographical touches : — 

" Because I oft, in dark abstracted guise. 
Seem most alone in greatest company ; 
With dearth of words, or answers quite awry. 
To them that would make speech of speech arise ; 
They deem, and of their doom the rumour flies, 
That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 
So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise." 

The thirtieth sonnet is very important : — 

^ Whether the Turkish new moon minded be 
To iill his horns this year on Christian coast ; 
How Pole's right king means, without leave of host. 
To warm with ill made fit cold Muscovy ; 
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If French can yet three parts m one agree ; 
What now the Dutch m their full diets boast ; 
How Holland hearts, now so good towns be lost, 
Trost in the shade of pleasmg Orange tree ; 
How Ulster likes of that same golden bit 
Wherewith my father once made it half tame ; 
If in the Scotch court be not weltering yet ; 
These questions busy wits to me do frame : 
I^ cumbered with good manners, answer do, 
But know not how, for still I think of you." 

If these historical notices could be all satisfactorily ex- 
plained^ the exact time at which the sonnet was com- 
posed would be discovered. It may be suspected that 
the text is not quite sound in one or two places ; still 
the general meaning is everywhere plain enough. 
Unfortunately^ nearly all the circumstances mentioned 
are somewhat indefinite. War about to be made by the 
Turks upon their Christian neighbours — an invasion of 
Russia projected by Poland — the continuance of civil 
dissension in France — ^the entertainment of great 
designs by the Grermanic Diet — none of these events 
were confined to any particular year. The next fact, 
however, that of the people of Holland, upon the loss 
of certain important towns, putting their trust in ^^ the 
shade of pleasing Orange tree,'' must apparently mean 
their acknowledgment of the young Maurice Prince of 
Orange as their Stadtholder, after the assassination of 
his father and the surrender of Antwerp, in the summer 
of 1585. At this date also the Lord Deputy, Sir John 
Perrot, had recently put down a formidable insurrection 
in the West and North of Ireland, having some time 
before, as Camden tells us, to establish a permanent 
check upon the turbulent natives, ^^ imposed upon the 
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great Lords of Ulster a certain number of soldiers to 
be trained up and exercised in war/' The same expe- 
dient bad probably been resorted to some years before 
by Sir Henry Sidney, and might, in allusion to the 
charge which it entailed upon the Ulster Lords, be 
called a " golden bit/' This would make the Sonnets 
to have been probably written little more than a twelve- 
month before Sidney's death. * 

Perhaps some dim guess at the causes or coarse of 
•events which had divided the two lovers may be formed 
from another of the sonnets, the thirty-third. Do not 
the fidlowing lines seem to imply that Sidney had only 
Jdmself to blame for tiie loss of the lady; thathe had 
allowed her to become another's by declining to come 
£Drwar d himsdf as a suitor for her hand — perhaps when 
her heart was already his — either from distrusting his 
chance of success, or, as he rather seems to intimate, 
partly out of some £uitastic scrupk or punctilio^ parify 
ftom being not yet sufficiently in love with her ? 

^ I might, unhappy word ! me, I might, 
And aen would not or eonld not see my bSsa ; 
TOi Mw, wn^ in* BMMt infenuU nighi, 
I find how hemvenly day, wretch, I did i 



* In the thirty-eighth sonnet Sidney introduces himself as addressed 
by fte title of Sir Philip. The sonnet, then, must hare been written 
after he was knighted. The eommon statement is, that he was icBq^tsd 
in Jannsry 1583 ; but it is remarkable that Walm^ham in his letter to 
Hatton quoted above, which is dated the 19th of March in that year,ca]]8 
him JA% Sidney. If it wasveafiy in Janusiy 1584 tfwthe waskm^ted, 
Aa Sonnets mnU have been written after his marriage ; and, eren taking 
ihe common date of his knighthood, they cannot possibly have been 
written more than a few months before his marriage, and may hare been 
writtMaftsrit. J HaaK. HC^viotu^ul tfeSL Ur i^%\ ^^ |4^nxA.^Y 

/V"S^, dot ^3, tu Asi t^ 1MJW COL JtPtvtc^ /n^ tlcki 
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Hearty rent %-)Mlf; ^tM^^otHhymUhain^: 
No lovely Paris made thj HeUa hie ; 
No force, bo fraud, robbed tbee of tbj defigbt ; 
Nor Fertaae of thy iJDrtima mtHbor m ; 
But to myself myself did give the blow, 
^l^lHie toe much wit, lionoodiy so troubled me. 
That I respects for both our sskes most show ; 
And yet could not by rising mom foresee 
How fair » day was near. O ynniiiliBd eyes ! ' 
That I hftd been move foolish or mere wise 1^ 

It is plain enough from this^ at any rate^ that in some 

way or other she was now lost to him. The thirtj- 

fle^enth sonnet goes still further^ distinctly telling us 

wko the lady was : — 

^ My mouth doth water, and my breast doth swsQ, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour be : 
lasten, then, lordings, with good ear to me ; '^ 

J^or of my life I must a riddle tell. 
Toward Aurora's court a nymph doth dwell 
Rich in'all beauties which man's eye caii see ; 
Beauties so far from readb of words that we 
Abase her praise saying she dofh excel : 
Bich in the treasve of dessrred reaomup 
Rich in the ridies of a royal faear^ 
Bich in those gifts wbacfa give the etenuil owwn ; 
Who, ihough OMMt rieh in these sad ewetj pari 
Which makes the patents of true worldly bliss. 
Hath BO mMfiartoBe but iSbU Bigb she is." 



For some time longer he still complains of her obdu- 
racy. In the Ibfrty-fiNirtii sonnet : — 

** Her hearty sweet heart, is of no tiger's kind ; 
AAd yet ehe hears and yet no pity I find. 
But, more I cry, less grace she doth impart** 

In the forty-fifth:— 

^ Stella oft sees the Tery £EUie of woe 
Painted m my beclouded stormy face ; 
But camot skill to pity my disgrace. 
Not thoqgh thereof the cause herself she know. 
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Yet, hearing late a fable which did show 
Of lovers never known a grievons case, 
Pity therefore got in her breast such place 
That from her eyes a spring of tears did flow/' 

When we arrive at the fifty-seventh, however, we find 
a change beginning to show itself: — 

^ She heard my plaints, and did not only hear. 
But them, so sweet as she,* most sweetly sing, 
With that fair breast making woe's darkness dear." 

So again, in the fifty-ninth, she is spoken of b& often 
singing his songs, although still reserving only for her 
lap-dog all such favours as might be construed into 
undoubted proofs of affection : — 

^ Yet, while I hmguish, him that bosom clips, 
That lap doth lap, nay lets, in spite of spite, 
This sour-breath'd mate taste of those sugared lips." 

In the sixtieth she is, for the first time, described as 
relenting to a certain extent : — 

<* But when the ruggedest step of fortune's race 
Makes me fall from her sight, then sweetly she 
With words, wherein the Muses* treasures be. 
Shows love and pity to my absent case." 

.In the sixty-second she has allowed herself to go a 

little further : — 

*^ Late tired with woe, even ready for to pine 
With rage of love, I called;my love unkind ; 
She, in whose eyes love, though unfelt, doth shine, 
Sweet said that I true love in her should find. 
I joyed, but straight thus watered was my wine ; — 
That love she did, but with a love not blind. 
Which would not let me, whom she loved, decline 
From nobler course fit for my birth and mind." 

* Some corruption of the text may be suspected hexe. 
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She therefore desired him to fly from those tempests of 
passionate and unhallowed affection^ and anchor him- 
self fast on virtue's shore. She has now^ however^ been 
drawn into that close combat in which it is scarcely 
given to engage and not to fall; and in the next sonnet 
we find her reduced to the last desperate resource^ of 
a denial in vehement words^ which her emboldened 
assailant does not scruple to wrest to the very opposite 
meaning. In the sixty-sixth he assumes^ though as 
yet somewhat timidly or doubtfully, the language of 
hope : — 

^ I cannot brag of word, much less of deed ; 
Fortone's wheels still with me in one sort flow ; 
My wealth no more, and no whit less my need ; 
Desire still on the stilts of fear doth go. 
And yet, amid all fears, a hope there is 
Stolen to my heart since, last fair night, my day, 
Stella's eyes sent to me the beams of bliss. 
Looking on me while I looked other way. 
But, when mme eyes back to their heaven did move. 
They fled with blush, which guilty seemed of loye." 

The two succeeding sonnets record her continued 
efforts, "with voice more fit to wed Amphion's lyre/' 
to persuade him to conquer his passion, but also the 
continued contradiction between her words and the 
language of her eyes. At last in the sixty-ninth he 
breaks out : — 

* O joy too high for my low style to show ! 
O bliss fit for a nobler state than me ! 
Envy, put out thine eyes, lest thou do see 
What oceans of delight in me do flow. 
My friend, that oft saw'st^through all masks my woe. 
Come, come, and let me pour myself on thee ! 
Gone U the winter of my misery ; 
My spring appears ; O see what here doth grow I 
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For Stelk hatfiy wilk words where faith dotk ahiDi^ 

Of her high heart giyen me the mcmarchy : 

ly If eh 1, my n y that die b mine. 

And, Uiongh ebe giTe hot tfma eandhiiNily 

This reahn of bliBs while virtaous course I take, 

No kings be crowned but they some covenants make.^ 

A kiss stolen &om her while she slept^ for whi^ he 
is chid and threatened^ is soon followed hy others fireely 
granted. Then^ after the eighty-fifth sonnet, conies 
the fourth song^ one of the nine stanzas of which may 
be given for the sake of the mention it makes of the 
lady's mother : — 

(< Your fair mother is abed. 
Candles out and curtains spread. 
She thinks you do letters write : 
Write^ but let me first indite. 
Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No^ no, no, no, my dear, let be." 

Are we then to understand that Lady Bich was at 

this time livings not with her husband, but with the 

Countess of Ldcester ? The two ladies^ at any rale, were 

residing in the same house. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth songs 

are all introduced together after the eighty-seventh 

sonnet. Part of the eighth must be quoted, as con- 

taioing the crisis of the story. The simple and passion- 

ate writing, also, is worthy of all admiration : — 

'* In a grove most rich of shade. 
Where birds wanton music made ; 
May then young his pied weeds showing. 
New perfumed with flowers fresh growing ; 

« Astrophel with SteUa sweet 
Did for mutual eonfort meet, 
Both within themselves oppressed, 
But each in the other Mest. 
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" Him great harms had taoght nndli CMrt^ 
Her £ur neck a foul yoke bare ; 
Bat her sight hia oarea did baaiihy 
In his siglit har yoke did i 



<< Wept fhey had, alas the while. 
Bat now tears themselvea did anile 
While their eyes, by love «Bieeted, 
Interchangeably reflected. 

I 
^ Then she spake : her speech was sadi 
As, net ears, bat heart did toaeh ; 
While snsh wise she lo?e denied 
As yet love she stgnified, 

" Astrophd, said she, my loTe 
Cease in these effects to prove. 
Kow be stiU ; yet still believe me 
Thy grief mose diaa death would grieve i 

'<If that any thought in me ^ 

Can taste comfort but of thee^ 
Let me feed, with hellish angaish. 
Joyless, hopeless, endless langwish. 

" If those eyes you prais-ed be 
Half so dear as you to me. 
Let me home return stark-blinded 
Of those eyes, and blinder-minded. 

'< If to secret of my heart 
I do any wish impart 
Where thou art not foremost pheed. 
Be both wish and I defaced. 

^ If more may be said, I say. 
All my bliss in thee I lay ; 
If thou love, my love content thee, 
For all bve, all faith is meant thee. 

^ Therefore, dear, this no more mave, 
Lest, though I leave not thy love. 
Which too deep in me is framed, 
I should blush when thou art named. 
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" Therewithal away she went, 
Leaving him to passion rent 
With what she had done ana spolceni 
That therewith my song is broken." 

Thus, conqueror of herself, was Penelope Devereux 
saved for this time, in circumstances of extremest peril, 
in which many another would have been lost. Let not 
this be forgotten in the judgment passed upon her after 
her whole story has been told. Sidney and she seem to 
have met no more, or at most to have seen each other 
only once or twice again for a few hurried moments. 
In the eighty-seventh sonnet he speaks of having been 
forced away from her by some call of duty; and their 
separation lasts till we come to the hundred-and-third, 
which commemorates his beholding her from a window 
as she was borne in a boat upon the Thames : — 

« The boat for joy could not to dance forbear 
While wanton winds, with beauties so divine 
Ravished, stayed not till in her golden hair 
They did themselves, oh sweetest prison, twine.** 

The eleventh song is in the form of a dialogue sup- 
posed to be held between them one night when he has 
presented himself underneath her window; but it is 
probably a fancy sketch. 

Not a word of all this- is to be found in any of Sid- 
ney's biographers. All that we know beyond what he 
has himself told us is, that in the latter part of the year 
1585, as if impelled by some uncontrollable restlessness, 
he had secretly arranged with Sir Francis Drake to 
accompany him on an expedition to America, when the 
design was discovered by the Queen, and he was stopped 
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by her express coimnand as he was on his way to the 
place of embarkation; and that almost immediately 
afterwards, or in the beginning of November, he was 
appointed to the government of Flushing, upon which 
he forthwith set sail for the Netherlands, whence he 
was never to return. He was mortally wounded under 
the walls of Zutphen on the 22nd of September, 1686, 
and expired at Amheim, on Monday the 17th of 
October following. 

In his will, dated the 30th of September, Sidney 
leaves his ^'most dear and loving wife. Dame Frances 
Sidney,^^ his sole executrix. She had followed him to 
the Netherlands in the end of June or beginning of 
July, and she was with him when he died. Leicester 
writes to Walsingham from Utrecht on the 25th of 
October : — " Your sorrowful daughter and mine is here 
with me at Utrecht till she may recover some strength; 
for she is wonderfully overthrown through her long care 
since the beginning of her husband^s hurt, and I am 
the more careful that she should be in some strength 
or she take her journey into England, for that she is 
with child, which I pray God send to be a son, if it be 
his will. But, whether son or daughter,, they shall be 
my children too. She is most earnest to be gone out 
of this country ; and so I could wish her, seeing it is 
against her mind, but for her weakness yet, her case con- 
sidered.^' * She had already borne Sidney a daughter, 
and she is supposed to have suffered a miscarriage of 
the child with which she was pregnant at the time of his 

• Leicetter Correapondencet 446. 
H 
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dnth. It afqpean that she liad lo scnoiw m iQ]ia» is 
tkela*tepartofIhMMftber£oU(myi&tlHd £feirai 
tlbOjagbt to be lA dangar. * 

Lady Sidney vemained a nidim fiv iIio«k:foBr yemi* 
Theii^ in the Italter p»rt of the year 1590, dw Buzned 
the Earl of Sasexj. whi> woitld then be in Ma turcsfcy- 
tiordt year« She and Lady BiA, therefor^ w«ie hcmt 
ai8te9r& The maniage was at first kept aeccel^or at least 
was privately performed^ from some apprehension of the 
resentment of her Majesty. It had the oofOiitenaBice^ 
however^ of the nearest eonnexions of the lady^ii late 
husband. Sir Thomaa Wilkes writes from Windser on 
the 16th of Oetobtf to Sir Aobert Sidney, abr Ildl^s 
brother and heb : — '^ Wheveas ycm haire been iaibniied 
that you shall stand, in acMoe aevt^ in her Ma|est]r'8 
indignation in resfieet of y^ur pmily to the inamage 
of my Lord of Eaaex^ I dare assure your Loandihip;, 
TXgaa my poor eredity thore is no svdb natter; far, 
besides the goed and graciiras q^eedes. used tDme by 
her Majesty of yowr Lordship at tiae tioie I signiied 
the same] mAo yan, she hath ssthenee upooi other 
confierences to me exj^ressed the like. And, because I 
would not altogether trust mine own sense and eonedt 
therein, I hate wth^iee the receipt of your kttear> in as 
disereet manner aa I eould^ inquired anMHs^ such as 
could well infoKEkme, and eannot find there hafli beoL 
any such mattes at aUL So as, witboadt all doubt, the 
parties that have giym you notice of this matter have 
misGonceiYed or misunderstood, the aaone.^^ f Elizaibe&, 



* LHcuterChrre^mckmei^tn^ 481. f Sidney Papers, I. 312. ' 
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to do her yas&Bd, mens kqst vip Ber ai^er loiq^ upon 
than fKcamams; lAea Ae Tuigchief mv dm^ abet had 
too madL good aeofle, w well n too* mack penh^ to 
contimo a vselew and undignfied qaanrel with wliat 
waa port piefentiaii and resKdy* Tim fmammi naana gt 
accordin gly iras now c^cn^ adknooiadged. ''The 
Lady (^ IBmen," writes 7%iotnao Korvyv Cl^rik of the 
Privy Seal, to the Lord Talbot^ £pon London^ as the 
^Srd of October^ ^came this kst week to WahnaEighan 
HoiBe^ waited upon like the Countess of Essex.^^ 

Sir Francis Walsinghani^ the new-made Coonten^ 
&ther^ had died in April of this year; aztd hisdaitghter, 
who was his only child, was now probably the ownar of 
WalsHigham Ho«se, which stood m Seething^ Lane^ 
not Tery far from the present Bkekwafl Baaiwaf 
Station. Ey^rybody has heard of his having died so 
poor that they were obKged to bury him in the nigiit 
to prerent his body beii^ seized byhiBc redito f si TUs 
was hard in the case of Wakingham^ who had Atmn 
great sohcitiide a few years before that his disting»hed 
son-in-law shoaJd have a saitable fioneral, and had 
impovcExahed hbuself to pay Sidney's debts. ''Sir 
Philip/' he writes to Leicester in Novemb^ 168ff, 
"hath left a great nnmber of poov eredbtors. , . . . I 
have paid, and must pay, for him above £600&, wlich 
Ido assure yowr Lcxrdship hath boroaght me into a nest 
hard and desperate state, whixA I weigh soldxing in 
respeet of the loss of the geatfemm^ who was my^ eUef 
woridly comfort/' t Aiidaigaai^otttheday;feiiowiiig: — 

* Lodge, II. 417. f Leicester Chrrtepwidence, 454. 

h2 
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'^ I have caused Sir Philip Sidne/s will to be considered 
of by certain learned in the laws^ and I find the same 
imperfect touching the sale of his land for the satisfying 
of his poor creditors^ which I do assure your Lordship 
doth greatly afflict me^ [that] a gentleman that hath 
lived [in] so unspotted reputation^ and had so great care 
to see all men satisfied^ should be so [exposed] to the 
outcry of his creditors. His goods will not suffice to 
answer a third part of his debts already known. This 
hard estate of this noble gentleman maketh me stay to 
take order for his funeral until your Lordship's return. 
I do not see how the same can be performed with that 
solemnity that appertaineth without the utter undoing of 
his creditors^ which is to be weighed [in] conscience. 
Sorry I am to trouble your Lordship with these unplea- 
sant matters^ but that a necessity moveth me thereto.^'* 
Sidney had come into possession of the family estate 
of Penshurst only a few months before his death, by the 
decease of his father in May 1586^ which was followed 
by that of his mother in August. He had after all a 
splendid funeral at St. Paul's, in February 1587, the 
expense of which was probably defrayed either by 
Leicester or by the Queen. 

Within a few months after his widow became the wife 
of Essex, and the sister-in-law of Lady Rich, Sidney's 
Astrophel and Stella was printed. The title-page bears 
the date of 1591. Strange as it may be thought, it 
would seem that Lady Essex at least felt no annoyance 
at this publication. A few years after, namely, in 1595, 

♦ Leketter Correspondence, 457. 
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appeared a new volume of poetry by Edmund Spenser, 
containing his "Colin Clout ^s come Home Again/' in 
which Sidney is introduced as Astrophel, and Lady 
Rich as Stella : — 

^ Ne less praiseworthy Stella do I read, 
Though nought my praises of her needed are, 
Whom verse of noblest shepherd, lately dead, ' 
Hath praised and raised above each other star." 

But not only so. In the same volume was another 
poem, entitled " Astrophel; a Pastoral Elegy upon the 
Death of the most noble and valourous Knight, Sir 
Philip Sidney/' which is nothing else than an elaborate 
celebration of the loves of Sidney and Stella, Sidney's 
wife never being mentioned, nor the slightest allusion 
made to her existence, from the beginning to the end 
of it — except, indeed, that it is inscribed " to the most 
beautiful and virtuous Lady, the Countess of Essex ! '' 
The poem extends to above three hundred lines. 
Astrophel is described as ^^ a gentle shepherd, bom in 
Arcady/' whose love, we are told, was sought by 
'' many a nymph, both of the wood and brook." But 
he cared for one alone : — 

<< Stella the fair ! the fairest star in sky. 
As £ur as Venus, or the fairest fair : 
A fairer star saw never living eye 
Shoot her sharp-pointed beams through purest aur : 
Her he did love, her he alone did honour ; 
HiB thoughts, his riiymes^ his songs were all upon her. 

^ To her he vowed the service of his days, 
On her he spent the riches of his wit, ^ 
For her he made hynms of immortal praise, 
Of only her he sung, he thought, he writ" 
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At kwt, irlule hiu&tmg in ''« forest wide snd waste/' a 
wild beast turns upon and gores him. The shephenk 
by whom he is fofund bear him at his own desire ^'imto 
his loved lass/' At the sight of his finee, onoe so ttir, 
all riven and gory, 

^ Her yellow locks, that shoae bo bright and long^ 
As suimy beams in fairest summer's day. 
She fiercely tore, and with outrageous wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away. 



«His pallid face, impictur-ed with death, 
Mie bath-ed oft with tears, and dri-ed oft ; 
Jad-with sweet Idflses auek^d the wasting brmtb 
Out of his Jips, like lillies, pale and sodSt." 

But all her fond affection cannot detain his parting 
spirit. He dies in the midst of her caresses : — 

« Which «fan she saw die sfei^F-ed not fl wUit, 
Bat after him did make untimely haste : 
Forthwith her ghost out of her corpse did flit, 
And fdiwu F od herniate, Mke tm?ile efaasto ; 
To prore that ^deadi their heaiats cannot divide^ 
Which Uving were in love so firmly tied. 



^ The gods, which all things see, this ah 
And, pitying this pair of lovers true, 
Transform-ed them there lying on the fidd 
Into one flower, that i» bodi red and bine ; 
It first grows red, and then ie Mne iloth firite. 
Like AstPophel, <wfakh IheraDte fvasawide. 

<< Aai in Hie fluArt Itereef a flter appean. 
As fairly formed as any star in sides. 
Resembling SleBa in her fimAeat jvan, 
Forth darting Ji>eaaM «f beanty hnm bee «fteB ; 
And all the4agritetande4b«iH«f dew. 
Which is the tears that £rom her ^es did flow. 
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<<!%■« had) «f ieoiB Stadi|^ k Qifldd Igr nane, 
Of othen Penliiia, though not ao wdl ; 
But thoa^ wherever thon dost find the Bame, 
IVom this day forth do call tt Astrophel ; 
Andy whoDseevar thsa it up dost take. 
Do pluck it Boffly, for that shepherd's sake." * 

llien follows a Icmg lament by the suiter of Astrophel^ 

^ iSbtkt darinda bight, 

The gentkst ehfifiberdeBB ihait U^wtmiMa day. 
And most reseinUing, both in dbiype aad sfote^ \ 
Her brother dear ;" — 

that is, Mury, CoimtesB of Pembioke. 1]W stanzas of 
her dokfiil lay are emioeutly beaiitiful. Having 
exdainied, ^^ Aye me ! can ao divine a thing be dead ! '' 
she goes on : — 

'*' Ah I noi it is not dead, nor can it die, 
Bttt fives for Aye in biissAil Paradise, 
Where, like a new-bom babe, it s«ft doth lie 
In bed t>f lillies, wrapt in tender wise. 
And oonpaased all aboat with roses imwft, 
And daiiify violet% from head to foot 

« Tiiem i^Miuaiid birds, aH efceksdal bnaol^ 
To him do sweetly carol day and night, 
And with strange notes, of him well understood, 
LuM him adeep in aagel-Sbe defight ; 
Whilst in sweet dream to him presenlsd be 
Immoital beauties, which no eye may see." 

* in a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges, dated 10 October, 1830, which 
Sir EfartoD has pnblished in his Autobiognq^, II. 282, Sonliiesr 
says :— ^ Sidney's SteUa cannot have been Lady Ricb^ beoaase his poems 
plainly relate to a successful pasdon, and because the name was applied 
iQ ins widow.*' There esn be no doiAt, at any rato, lihat m Spenser 
5^e{Za is uniformly the lady celebrated by Sidney in the Sonnets, on whom 
« hs speai the ridMS of iM vH,'' for whsBi *<< heBiadakyniis«f isBBMtel 
pEaise,**&c AadlkeSoaMtedearlydovstJNifototo aBui«iioh«iter 
ended in marriage or ever had marriage in view. I do n 
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To this elegy by Spenser himself, moreover, were 
appended others by other writers, in the first of which 
entitled '' The Mourning Mnse of Thestylis,'' supposed 
to be the production of Ludowick Bryskett, Sidney is 
celebrated by his real name, and Stella is brought in 
bewailing his loss, and her own cruel fortune, in being 
now left to endure her troubles and miseries alone, in 
a very vehement declamation. She is not made^ 
however, to finish by undergoing either death or meta- 
morphosis. Another of the poems is supposed to be 
from the pen of Sidney's sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke; and the collection may therefore be presumed 
to have been made by Spenser with her consent, if not 
by her direction. 

Here, then, is a state of things somewhat perplexing 
to modem notions. A recently deceased gentleman, 
most probably married at the time, has passionately 
loved and been beloved by a lady who then was and 
still is another man's wife ; and the published celebra- 
tion of him and her, in strains of the most enthusiastic 
admiration, on that account is respectfully dedicated 
to his widow ! It is a style of social morality that 
is now quite gone out. The age, moreover, was emi- 
nently a religious one, — one not of religious pro- 
fession only, but, beyond all dispute, also of religious 
belief. The principal parties to the present transaction 
were all distinguished as religious characters. Sidney 
had died a most pious and edifying death. Lady Rich, 

how their reUting to ^'a saccessful paanon^* (which can here mean only 
a passion that was returned hy the lady), should prove that SieUa is. 
not Lady Bich. 
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BB we have seen^ is lauded as^ among her other gifts and 
graces^ ''rich in tho^e gifts which give the eternal 
crown/' Sidney's sister, Lady Pembroke, had in con- 
junction with her brother composed a metrical version 
of the Psalms. Spenser was a most religious poet ; a 
singular spirit of what may be denominated Platonic 
Puritanism runs through all his poetry. Lady Essex 
was probably not behind her neighbours in this respect. 
It was a strange, self-contradictory time, difficult to 
be understood or imagined in our day, when the violent 
agencies then in operation have long spent their force, 
and all things have subsided into comparative con- 
sistency and decorum. Religion was a mighty power, 
was indeed universally confessed, and in general un- 
doubtingly believed, to be the thing that was entitled to 
carry it over all other things. Men, almost without 
exception, looked upon the truths of religion much in 
the light in which we now look upon the laws of nature, 
as evident necessities, escape from which was wholly out 
of the question. A person would have been held a 
fool or a lunatic who had appeared to think otherwise. 
This explains not merely the imiversal profession of 
religion, by persons of whatever character or manner 
of life, but the generally manifest sincerity of the pro- 
fession. The blight of unbelief had scarcely yet 
touched men's minds. The common faith, Protestant 
or Catholic, was as much the sustenance of all alike as 
the common air. It was in this respect almost as in 
the palmy days of ancient Paganism, as in Greece in 
the time of Homer, or indeed for ages afterwards, when 
he who did not discern and acknowledge a present 
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dfkty in any ooe of certain eommcm isfltural oeear- 
r^Mses wooid have been deemed sot to see or hear 
azighty not to huve the proper use of his «»i»es. 

If tins htd been all^ one migkt envy a time "wlien the 
eaith^ thus gxxrgeoixfiljr illummed by imagination^ and 
hung with Bpl^idoorB not its own^ might be l^boogi]^ 
to lie so near to the gate^ so dose undear the crystal 
battlementS; of heay'@i; aad when mien^ nssabdned 
Iqr sense^ wafted so mneb in the light of the spiritual 
and inTtsibfe^ and were exalted and upheld by so 
wmdk that has now for e^er passed away. Bnt the 
actual eSset was eonsiderably different firom what a 
Uweky fancy mght pieture it. It wonld ahnost seem 
as if Tdigion had lost^ instead oi gained^ in prac- 
tical power and effieaiey by b^ng thus nsi^eiMdly 
leomed and subnntted to as a matl?er of course. 
In accepting its doctrines with the san^ dead acqni- 
eseenee^ as we nmy call it^ with which the mind snr- 
rsnders itself to the pnspositioBS c€ the saathematics^ 
or to any simple physical trath^ the less scrupuloiK 
spirits of the first age of Ihe Reformation seem many of 
Item hardly to ha;fe connected more of sentiment or 
aihctfton with tteir religions belief thm with th^ bdief 
in the law of niatnre according to which a stone dropt 
from Ihe hand falls to the ground. They even a^^ear 
to haTC considered Ihemsdlves entitled to treat tibe 
rdigions truth and the ^y steal tafutii on nmnyoocadona 
in the same way ; and^ as they could anest the aietksn 
<iS the law of gni v ilalion at any time by Ihe a]npli0Btion 
of some apposing foree^ in like manner hf some 
aaalogotts contrivmsee to suspead and nentraUae vaj 
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prineiple or precept of rdigioa wiftenever HKy diose. 
Ike prineii^^ mdeed^ was mcft to be ovwlm i ne d, or for 
atnoment gMmaid or que^oned; but still it wm to be 
kept under amDAgement and control, jnrt as if it were 
a principle of mediaBies or ehemistfy . 'Hsie fievee and 
all^absorbiiig eooteftt between tbe two rival fiirms oi 
CSrmtknitjr had bushed all disputatioa, bad stopped all 
doubt, aU reAeeticm, all inrestigationaboiit Cfaristiaiiitjr 
itself; bad made that on all bands be simply ttlGeii for 
granted ; — and tbis was tbe result. 

Tbere was also the removal of some guarding and 
restraining sanctions provided by the old religion, while 
its spirit of indnlgeniee, which made them ia!ece«npy, 
and whidi was l^ timn to a oertaan extent made ksa 
dangemos, was, we may be sare, by no means yet 
fbrgottea by many who had Irft the aacieist cbufciu 
A Protestant, who remained a Bomanitt nt heartin this 
respect, would net lesist a iit3!ong temptation the better 
for haifiag got rid of the confessional andthe finrmalities 
of penitenee. 

Above ali, diere was the mixed and imperfeot 
eharaeter dlihe yet reoeat dvilisation, only showing its 
green summits here and there fiEX)m amid the watte. 
It was a wild conlwon of driitsation and harbariffln. 
A eentuiy of con^nlnGnL and violent diaage, first a 
sanguinary and deaolating ehril war, then a more bitter 
religions strife, alAoogh it may have given an impulse 
to the eoeial pmgreaa of the eouniary ^tt aome points, 
oouM not but have xetazded or paaralyaed it at others* 
Nor eouU a generation which had spmng out of each a 
time glow np wiAout retaining mudi of its half-savage 
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spirit. . Even the external and material civilisation of 
this age was the most startling display of incongruities 
and incompletenesses, — ^the most curious patchwork of 
cloth of gold and frieSse. . And that was but a type or 
emblem of its mental and moral civilisation, which in 
like manner everywhere betrays its volcanic origin by 
such intermixtures and combinations as seem to us in 
the present day all but incredible, unintelligible, and 
impossible. 



§4. 

But now our story must return once more to him 
who plays the most conspicuous part in it in the line of 
religious profession. Leicester had soon re-emerged 
from the eclipse brought upon him by the detection of 
his marriage in the end of 1579. - After a few months 
we find him again as high in the royal regard and 
confidence as ever. Nor did he lose his old popular 
reputation. When his great rival and enemy Thomas 
Badcliffe, Earl of Sussex, died in the beginning of June 
1583, the favourite had the credit of having sent him 
to the other world by the same means which he was 
believed to have employed with Essex, and Ch&tillon^ 
and Throckmorton. It was said that Sussex himself 
had on his death-bed declared his conviction that 
poison had been given him by Leicester's contrivance. 
Naunton reports him to have cautioned his friends^ 
when taking his last farewell of them, to '^beware of 
the Qypsey'' (meaning Leicester); *'for,'' he added, 
" he will be too hard for you all ; you know not the 
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beast so well as I do/' Camden also expressly states 
that, when in September 1586, after the discovery of 
Babington's conspiracy, the ministers were deliberating, 
in considerable perplexity, what course should be taken 
with the Queen of Scots, Leicester, who was then in 
the Netherlands, wrote over advising that she should 
be quietly taken off by poison, and sent a divine pri- 
vately to Walsingham to satisfy him that no wrong 
would be done in so dealing with her. But in this 
he went no farther than Elizabeth herself went along 
with him. 

An Italian physician. Dr. Julio Borgarucci, had 
been long pointed at as Leicester's principal agent in 
the work of secret assassination. He seems to have 
resided in the EarFs house. Dr. Julio, as he is com- 
monly called, enjoyed, notwithstanding, an eminent 
professional reputation, and was in the highest practice. 
He is farther connected with Leicester's biography by 
having, it is said, been the occasion of his Lord- 
ship breaking with his old friend Grindal, the puritan- 
ical Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. JuHo, it seems, 
having left or turned off his wife, had gone and married 
another woman, trusting that Leicester's powerful pro- 
tection would save him harmless, perhaps the more con- 
fidently that his said protector was himself generally 
believed to have done the same thing. Grindal, how- 
ever, was neither to be persuaded nor frightened into 
winking at such a scandal. Even a request &om her 
Majesty that he would stay the proceedings commenced 
against the learned bigamist was of no avail. This 
affair is asserted both by Sir John Harrington and by 
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CandeA t& lunre been, the true origm o£ tlie trcwbke ift 
If Udi G«izidid waea iDnrolTecl in ihtt hmi dav^a ef kk pii- 
Bucy; aMheiigfa tluer cireiiBUilaxiee of wbock ai^Bilta0B 
wa& taken to keep alihre ami. inflaoie the sejal veKn^ 
meaot^ and whick was made the pretesLt of liie neaanres 
taken agaiaisl Mm, was Us indm^eBce m eommKace xa 
zegavd. to tke Pnritaaiis.* Lexceater, foi^gettiBg has oipa 
PtEritaaiam. £iir the meanest^ appeaas: to haMre.jomedm 
the perseation of the Arehbs^op o& thi» diaflrgev He 
xeauBied ids iairmej politiee^ h&wewvt, iqpon Goriiidal'a 
death (which happened just in time to save hba fem 
dei^riTafcicMa), aaid the promotkn to the ipamacy of the 
anti-piiaritaEikal Whitgift, in 153S. But a iew jtMB 
after this both he and Wahinghaam aze affirmed to haife 
finaUj abandoned the Puritana ; — ^they did ahaaint^ 
reamiBee any further inteffeessdioit loir them^ profesaiaig 
that the J had been hombfy abased with thek hjpth 
eriaj/' are the word» of High Ckordi Hejikt, whose 
aixthorit J may p^hapa be acc^ed aa good fov therinsBa 
fads which he ^afees, if net for mave. 

Meanwhile, Leicester had eoicsred mpo& a newcarBes^ 
having in October, 1585, been appoixiled by Eliaarhetih 
Cfqptain Gpen^al ctf the force» whkh ^oi& was a(k last 
pvevaited upocn to sesid to the asaistance c^ Ha^ Uzdtod 
pRmnees., He showed no defieieaey either ci pefseaud 
courage oat of general talent ; but he gaisQEed little ciedst 
as a Bahtaxy commander. His appointment as Ck>* 
vemoar and Ca]itain-Oeneral of the Statea of the United 
ProTinees,, and the indignatdom of Ehzabeth est his 

♦ Camden, Eluaheih, 494. — ffarrmgHon, Brirf TUw of Chwrck of 
Snglomd, 
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acee^aaee o£tlm office^ ire leeomited in ail the Ualoiies. 
He letunied to England ia disgvst^ imniBdiatdy after 
the death c^ Sidney, in November 1586. HerMajesty^s 
anger^ however, as usual, soon subsided. Haifii^ in 
the interim reedved a grant of the ralmbk office of 
<Hke c£ the Justices in Eyre, he was in Jnne 1587 sent 
back to the Netherlands in command of a new amy. 
Bofc in Novfaoifaer of the same year, b^bre he had 
done anything, he wms finally reeaUed firom thai aeene^ 
aad imother Captain-Geiwacal substitul^Qd. li wemld 
ahnost seent as if Ehiabeth eould not paftiently bear has 
absence. In the ibBowBig year, when an ana^ was 
raieied in cos^eoajj^iation of the SpaniA imnwioa^, Lei- 
cester was appointed by her to the chid[ ooBoaand^i^ih 
tiie title of Her Majesty's lieutenant-Gen^raL ^ My 
Lieaievant-G^neral/' dsu& saidy in her lamous speeds ab 
Tilbury, ''shall be in my stead, than whom ne^cr 
prince commanded a more noble or worthy mik^eL" 
So infatuated was she that, soon after this^ ad; his own 
request, she agreed to create him her Liemfeenant- 
Qeneral for England and Ireland, thus in fact pu^iag 
the entire government of the hingdom into his hamdsk; 
but here, according to Camden, Budeigh and the Lord 
Chancellor Hafeton interfered with the strongest repre- 
sentations against such an af^intment at sudi a crisis, 
and the Letters-pat^it, which had been alzsady drawn 
out, were stof^d. On this Leicester left the conrt £or 
Kenilworth : but stopping om the journey at a h&me 
which he had at Combory, in O&fordsfaire^ he died 
there alter a short iUnessy oo the 4th of S&^exohQr, — 
within seyen or eight miles of where Amy Eobsart had 
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met her death almost that very day eight-and-twenty 
years before. If the commonly receiTed date of his 
birth may be relied upon^ he had just doubled his years 
since then. 

What if the wife of his youth was avenged by the 
hand of the wife of his age ? It has been averred that 
so it was. 

Of Lettice Knollys during the life of her second 
husband we hear very little. Possibly she may not 
have appeared much at court; but it is quite an unten- 
able notion that has been taken up by Mr. Halpin^ that^ 
perhaps^ her marriage with Leicester was kept to the last 
a secret from the Queen. There can be no doubt that 
she was very soon known as the Countess of Leicester 
to all the world. She bore the Earl a son, who died, 
when little more than three years old, in July 1584, at 
Wanstead, and lies buried in the Collegiate Church of 
Warwick, where the inscription on an altar monument 
near to that of his father declares that " Here resteth 
the body of the noble imp, Robert Dudley, Baron of 
Denbigh, . . . a child of great parentage, but of greater 
hope and towardness, taken from this transitory unto 
the everlasting life, . . . and in this place laid up 
among his noble ancestors, in assured hope of the 
general resurrection.^' When Leicester went over to 
the Netherlands in November 1 585, he left his wife in 
England; nor does she appear to have ever joined him 
while he continued abroad. But on the 11th of February 
1586, his relation Thomas Dudley writes to the Earl 
from Leicester House : — "It was told her Majesty that 
mv Lady was prepared presently to come over to your 
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Excellency^ with such a train of ladies and gentlewomen, . 
and such rich coaches, litters, and side-saddles, as her 
Majesty had none such, and that there should be such 
a court of ladies as should far pass her Majestjr's court 
here. This information, though most false, did not a 
little stir her Majesty to extreme choler and dislike of 
all your doings there, saying, with great oaths, she 
would have no more courts under her obeisance but her 
own, and would revoke you from thence with aU speed. 
This Mr. Vice-Chamberlain first told me in great secret, 
and afterwards Mr. Secretary, and last of all my Lord 
Treasurer. Unto them all I answered, that the infor- 
mation was most false in every degree, and that there 
was no such preparation made by my Lady, nor any 
intention in her to go over, neither had your Lordship 
any intention to send for her, so far as I knew. This 
being told her Majesty by my Lord Treasurer, and 
Mr. Yice-Chamberlain also, though not both at one 
time, did greatly pacify her stomach.''* And on the 
last day of the same month Secretary Davison adds on 
the same subject: — ^^I have not seen my Lady these 
ten or twelve days ; to-morrow I hope, God willing, to 
do my duty towards her. I found her greatly troubled 
with tempestuous news she received from court, but 
somewhat comforted when she understood how I had 
proceeded with her Majesty. It hath been assured 
unto me by some great ones, that it was put into her 
Majesty's head that your Lordship had sent for her, 
and that she made her preparation for the journey, 

• Leicester Oorrespondencef 112. 

I 
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wbkik, ttdded to a xuanber oi other tibings cwt ia by 
tadL m ttbdt neiiher yonr LorcUhip nor the cante^ did 
TssA a little increaae the heat of her Majesty's offenee 
agaioet you/'^ la all this there may possibly hare 
been something of the iroman as well as of the queoa; 
bar lAajesty^ atany rate^ was evidently determined that, 
if die was not to have Leicester to hersdf^ no other 
woBUoa, or women^ should have more of his society than 
what could not well be kept from them. 

His wife, neveitheless, had acquired a great ascend- 
vaey over him. This abundantly appears from his last 
Will and Testament, which is in all respects a highly 
enrious document, and throws the richest illustration 
both upon the character and the dreumstances of the 
man. It is of considerable lengtii, but a pretty fall 
abstract ctf it is indkpensable. 

It is dated at Middleburg^ in Zealand^ on different 
dajRB in July^ August^ and September^ 1567^ or about 
a year before the EarFs death; and the original^ which 
is preserved in the Register of the Prerogative Court of 
CSanterbury^ is all in his own handwriting. He seta out 
in a high straiu of pious prdEession. '' First/' he says, 
** I take it to be the part of every true Christian to 
make a true testimony of his faith at all times^vad 
ei^dally in such a case and such a time as this is.'^ 
And then he goes on, in a very flowing style, to dedare 
his belief ia all the common doctrines, especially con- 
fessing that, above all else that God has done for maa- 
kxad, '' is the gift of hie blessed Son, Jesus Christ, to 

* LeiotiUr Owretpimdmott 144. 
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be the Redeemer and SaTionr of lik people that be 
fiothfol;^' "hy whose only merits and pasnim/' he 
adds, " I verily believe and am most assured of the 
forgiveeesB of all my sins, be they never so great or 
infinite, and that he only is the soiGBdent saerifiice that 
hath appeased the wrath of his FaUier, and that blessed 
Land) which ianooently suffered all torments, to bear 
the bitt» burthen due to us miserable wretches, far his 
most teader compassion over all that have grace to 
believe in him. All which his grace's goodness and 
mercy I most faithfully take hold on, being so promised 
by Himself, who is the only truth itself that I am the 
ehild of salvation, and to be the inheritor of his evap- 
hurting kingdom, and to meet with him at the joyfolda^ 
of resurrection, with all the faithful children and saints 
of God.'' This sounds sincere, and it would be rash to 
eon<dude that it may not have been all as earnestly felt 
as it is expressed, at least fior the time being. 

After this pre£Ace he proceeds to his worldly concehis, 
being, he says, in perfect health and memory, though 
having had very little leisure since his arrival in the 
Netheriands to give any attention to his private affairs. 
He had always wished, as his dear wife knows, and 
some of his friends, that he should be buried at Warwidc 
among his ancestors ; but he leaves the matter to be 
settled by her Majesty ; ^^for, as it was when it had life 
a most &ithf ul, true, loving servant unto her, so living 
and 80 dead let the body be at her gracious determina- 
tion, if it shall so please her/' As for his bequests, 
they cannot be great by reason that his ability is little; 
^' for I have not,'' he says, '' dissembled with the world 

i2 
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my estate, but have lived always above any living I 
had, for which I am heartily sorry, lest that, through my 
many debts from time to time, some men have takei^ 
loss by me" He appoints his " most dear well-beloved 
wife, the Countess of Leicester,'^ to be his sole executrix ; 
requiring her, for all the love between them, to be 
content to take the office upon her. First, above all 
persons, he remembers, as it is his duty, his ''most 
dear and most gracious Sovereign,^' whose creature, 
under God, he had been, and who had been a most 
bountiful and most princely mistress to him, as well in 
advancing him to many honours as in maintaining him 
many ways by her goodness and liberality. He prays 
that it may please the Almighty God to make her not 
only the oldest princess that ever he gave to rule over 
England, but the godliest, the virtuousest, and the 
worthiest in his sight, that ever he gave to any nation ; 
and that she may be indeed a blessed mother and nurse 
both to the people and to the Church of England. 
" The token,^^ he adds, " I do bequeath unto her 
Majesty is the jewel with three great emrodes, with a 
fair large table diamond in the midst, without a foil and 
set about with many diamonds without foil, and a rope 
of fair white pearl, to the number six hundred, to hang 
the said jewel at; which pearl and jewel was otice 
purposed for her Majesty against a coming to Wanstead, 
but it must now thus be disposed, which I do pray you, 
my dear wife, see performed.^' 

" Next her Majesty,^^ the "Will then proceeds, " I will 
now return to my dear wife, and set down that for her 
which cannot be so well as I would wish it, but shall 
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be as well as I am able to make it^ having always found 
lier a faithful^ loving^ and a very obedient^ careful wife, 
and so do I trust this Will of mine shall find her no less 
mindful of me being gone than I was always of her being 
alive/' He leaves her, over and above her jointure, 
the lease of Drayton Basset, freely to give and dis- 
pose at her will ; also, for ever, the manor of Wanstead, 
already assured to her, together with certain parcels of 
grounds which he had purchased, to be added to the 
park there, from the Earl of Oxford and Lord Buck- 
hurst; also, during her life, all other lands and tenements 
which he had purchased in the said lordship ; also the 
house and lands of Aldersbrooke, till his base son, 
Robert Dudley, shall reach the age of twenty; also all 
his goods and leases whatsoever, towards the payment 
of his debts and her better maintenance, saving such as 
he shall in the sequel appropriate otherwise. 

His lordships of Denbigh and Chirk he bequeaths, in 
the first instance, to his brother the Earl of Warwick, 
and after his death to his base son Robert Dudley. 
The same disposition is made of the Castle, Parks, 
Chaces, and Lands of Kenilworth, " I do give also," 
he goes on, '' to my dear wife, my house and manor of 
Langley, with all the appurtenances, and the use of a., 
the coppice woods there, with the lease of Whitney, 
until my said base son accomplish the years of one-and- 
twenty; both which, after, I do give and grant to 
Robert, my base son, in such sort as shall be limited 
unto him, with the rest of the lands I give him. If he 
die before the said one-and-twenty year, then my said 
wife to enjoy the said lands and leases during her life. 
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I give him also the leases of Grrafton pastme, after the 
decease of xnj said wife. I do also desire my good Lmrd 
and brother^ the lands aforesaid comiiig to Ms haiid% 
that it will please him to give some reasonable slqMsid 
to the bo J, when he oomes to more years, for his main- 
tenance. In the meantime, after the decease of Gabsid 
Bkke and his wife, I do give and grant to tiie said 
Bcbeart, all such lands and leases as I hare conveyed 
«nto me firom the said Gabrid fast ever j and the some 
lands^ honaes, and leases to enjoy presently a&er tbe 
decease of the said Gabrid Bkke and his wife, now 
Uring. I do give and grant to wj base tsm, aho, after 
liie decease of my dear wife, the manora of BalsoU and 
Long Itehingtosi, in the oonnty of Warwiek, with all 
appfortenanoes. I do likewise give and grant to my 
said bise mm the manors of Cleobury and Enmewood^ 
after the decease also of my said dear wife.^' Afterwards 
he fnrth^ beqneaths to his base son, after the decease 
o£ Ins wife, his house in London, called Leieealer Home j 
with provision that^ if the said base mm shall die with* 
Cfot issue, then Leicester House, and dso the kardshqi 
of Chirk, shall go to his well-beloved son-in-law, the 
Earl of Eascac. It was probably Essex, likewise, whoia 
he had in view in a subsequent clause^ psofidmg that 
certain pu^hased lands in Wanstead, not induded 
within tk^r Park, after falling in the first instaftoe to 
his basr An, shoold, if the said }mae son died withcMit 
issuer paat to the lord of Wanstead, being any of the 
heirs of Ihe body of his said dear wife, for ever. 

Thc^ having stated that he had fooaded an Hospital 
for ir#dve poor men at Warwick, and endowed it with 
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a re^euBe of two himdred poxmda a year, lie ezpx«Me8 
liis GonMeaam, tkat, if the mooaaat Asll Ml ikort of 
iriiat he liad estimated, his wife will join with his brother 
ia making any convey ance that may be icquiied , ''whic^ 
diaUnot hxBLderhearjointare, to the benefit of that poor 
house; ^^ and he hopes that ^' God will send her life and 
al^ibf to provide some means to^oin somet good deed 
to that hone, in finding some number of poor womeOy 
sndi as shall not be idle, but. to be set on work in 
making Unen cloth, or such likej'^ ^a work ot good 
diarity it will be,'^ he adds» " and I trust it sUI not be 
the less thought on, to join with me in timt I hssne 
begmt th^re.'' He bequeaths to the Hospital two hms- 
dred pcnmds in money, for a present stock, to reiiere 
its necessities* A crown lease whicii he had in Wales 
is further left to Essex; mid two schoihueships of twenty 
pounds a year each acre directed to be firanded by hon 
and the Countess in University College, Qxfotd* Certain 
fSums in Kent, held of the Church of Canterbaiyv he 
bequeaths to his beloved god-son and nephew Sir Bobert 
Sidney (bzotfaer of Sir PfaiHp) ; and it is fartibacr pro- 
vided that, if his base son diall die without lawful inrae, 
ail the lands left to him shall descend to Sir Bob«et, 
except that the manor of Chirk and Ldeester House 
shall go, as aforesaid, to the Earl of Essex. 

Then foflow a number of legacies, osr bequests of 
goods and chattds. To his wife he leaves the stuff, or 
furniture, arj^wrtaining to Wanstead, the moiety (d timt 
at Leieester House, all that he has with him, which he 
directs to be sent over to be kept at Langley, and idl 
his ptete and jewels not otherwise disposed of. He then 
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names as his overseers^ to undertake the charge of 
superintending the distribution of his legacies and the 
payment of his debts^ the Lord Chancellor Hatton^ the 
Earl of Warwick^ and Lord Howard the High Admiral. 
"And I do hereby/' he says, "appoint and heaCrtily 
desire them, that they will, for the long good will 
between us, take it upon them, and to help, assist, and 
comfort my dear and poor disconsolate wife; . . . not 
doubting but they shall find her willing every way, to 
the utmost of her power, to do all I have committed to 
her charge, not thinking good to trouble any other of 
my friends but herself with my hard and broken estate, 
being I know not how many thousand above twenty in 
debt, and at this present not having in the world five 
hundred pounds towards it/' To the Chancellor, whom 
he calls his old dear friend, he leaves one of his largest 
gilt basins and ewers, with his best George and Garter; 
to his brother, " first, as dear an affection as ever 
brother bare to other," and, for a remembrance, a cup 
of gold, with a George, having the French order and 
the English in one, with a plain gold chain at it. " This 
token,'' he says, "he must keep, in remembrance that 
his brother was of both the orders, and not only so, 
but also almost the oldest of both the orders in both 
V . . the realms. But what is this but vanity, and too much 
vanity for me now to remember them ? But my last 
and best token to him shall be to present a faithful 
T sister and handmaid to him whilst you both Uve, which 
X\ ^ pray God may be many years together." These last 
\f^ ] words refer, apparently, to Warwick's wife ; but their 
) / precise meaning is not evident. Other remembrances 
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are. left to the Lord Admiral^ whom he had found a 
most noble friend^ to his dear sister of Warvick, to the 
Earl of Essex^ to his dear sister the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon^ to the Lord Treasurer^ the Lord Chamberlain^ 
the Lord North, his father-in-law Sir Francis Knollys, 
his brother Sir William Knollys, his brother Francis 
Knollys^ and to Sir Thomas Heneage, his good old fidend. 
Finally, he says, '^For my servants, I will set down in 
a bill under my hand what I wiU have done for them, 
for I know you, my executrix, shall be hardly able to 
do for them; yet do I trust to satisfy most of them, and 
that you will be as good as you may be able to the 
rest/' * 

Poor Leicester ! it is impossible to read what he has 
thus written without deep pity for him after all. What- 
ever he had done, whatever he had been, here was at 
last the end come to all his greatness, and to all the 
craft or crime whereby he had climbed or flown so 
high, and so long kept his pride of place. Reckless 
and unscrupulous in many things he had clearly enough 
teen ; one who did not allow any common obstacle to 
stand long in the way either of his interests or his 
passions; whether or no he was either the profound ^ 
hypocrite and systematic dissembler, or that dealer in 
still worse atis^ that he has been painted by some, and fUiU 
that he was unquestionably believed to be by many in 
his own day. In any case, he was probably not without 
some warm human affections ; nay, possibly, not with- ^ 
out his estimable moral qualities, as well as his brilliant 

;;j * CfoUvM, Memoirs of the Sidneys, 70—75. 
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ones ci otter kinds. He w«s^ at tlie wont, like every 
olker knman being, ftarfromhmg all bad. If ke kad 
oommitted all or any of tke daiker deeds fln^kafv ben 
hid to kis okarge, ke bad tke keafierbnrtken to bear. 
In tkis Last Will, by wbick ke divides nenriy aU Oat 
ke kad to leave between kis^ present wifb and kis son by 
Donglas Howard, it seems as if- kis sale anxiety now 
w^re to satisfy tke only daims tkst it w«s still peseible 
for bim to meet. It is not nnaJfeeting to mark tke 
pains tbat ke takes to do tkis, and also tke tone and 
style of qcdet good sense, as well as good feriiBg^ wiHi 
wbick ke makes kis diaponticms and arrangements. 
" Albeit,^^ ke says in commencing his task, " tkere may 
many impeffeetions be fonnd witk tke rnddng of tkis 
Will, for tkat I am no lawyer, nor ksve any osimsel 
now witk me to place tkings in sack form as some are 
aide^ yet^ as my true meaning is I trust to ujLpim ss , 
tbat aooordin^ it may be interpreted, fior I me«a ts 
make it as plain as I can.'' Tke Will, if not dranm 
1^ witk perfect tecknieal formality, is ekaracteiised by 
ennneiit deamess of expression tibrongkont; and obb- 
yeys a kigk concqptian of Ldcester's skill and power in 
writing, when be took pains and did kis best. Tbe 
sabdued, one would almost say despondent spirit, too^ 
wbick pervades it is yery remarkable; be states tbat ke 
was in perfeet healdi ; ke was far frona being an old 
man; yet be writes as if be were taking leave of tke 
world, as if be already fdt and knew tkat kis deatk 
was as near as it actnally proved to be. The brngnagr 
is tbat of one in whom all ambition and all hope are 
quenched. He may have recently kad some disgusts 
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and anadetiea to trouble and depress Inm; bat tlttit will 
baordljr account for radt an apparently abaolnte abandon* 
ment of all tlie expeetatkins and proq^eeta^ sneh an 
utter indiffercBoe to '^ aQ tbe mea^ of thia wosiA" It 
is true that a persmi. is not apt to get into elevated 
apirits and to adc^ a joyous style in making bis will; 
but a healthy man of only five-and-fiflky would not 
naturally or ovdinanly express himself em mi such 
an occasion as Leicester here does. Why^ for isuitaaaiot, 
should he speak of his honours and titles as all now 
only so many Tsnities unworthy of remembrance? 
They were no vainer than they had ever be^i. There 
was nothing unlikely in his living to enjoy them for as 
long again as most of them had yet been in bis 
possession. K it was the thought of having ik> one to 
whom to trannnit his hereditary dignities that nmde 
him thus contemptuous of them^ the supply of that 
defect was not b^ond the range of possibility or hope. 
What was to pravent him from even rising to a loftier 
pinnacle of greatness and power than any he had ever 
yet stood upon ? If some dond had for the present 
oome betweaa him and the sunshine of royal favonrv 
he must have known from many former experieeoees 
that it would soon pass away^ as in fact it did^ leaving 
his sky brighter than ever. Again, why shcpold he 
assume it to be so much a thing of course that his royal 
mistreas would survive liim^ would survive him for momy 
years ? They were of the same age, and, fixr anytibing 
that appeared, he was qoite as likely to witness her 
frmeral as she to issue her commands respeeting bis. 
What he says ij^n this point surely cannot be thought 
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a mere piece of courtiership ; the occasioti forbids such 
a supposition^ and the words have far too real a sonnd. 
Eather one might suspect something more to be meant 
than meets the ear^ or eye^ in the passages in which the 
Earl speaks of his wife^ something of doubt^ at least, 
if nothing more and worse, in so many anxious appeals 
to he^ affection, some uneasiness of some kind or other 
to be hidden in all that never satisfied reiteration of 
blandishments and assurances of satisfaction. Can it 
really so have been ? 

The Countess at least lost no time in commencing 
her duties as executrix. Letters of administration Were 
taken out by her on the 6th of September, being two 
days after the EarFs death. Her expedition in regard 
to another matter was equally remarkable. Within the 
twelvemonth she had doffed her weeds, andwas'viredded 
to a third husband. 

Such a marriage naturally turns men^s thoughts and 
tongues back upon the antecedent funeral. But' even 
at the time of Leicester's sudden death divers dark 
suspicions and rumours had spread abroad. He had 
left London 9n one of the last days of August in 
his usual health. He wrote to Burghley from Maiden- 
head on the 27th of that month, apologising for hiaving 
been prevented by the many things he had to dis- 
patch the night before from calling to take leave of 
him before he went, but adding that he should be back 
soon. Nothing, therefore, could have been more im- 
expected than the news which came in about a week 
after that he was dead. It was said that he had been 
carried off by fever; but reports of his having been 
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unfairly made away with soon became so rife^ that it 
was deemed expedient to have certain individuals^ with 
whose names the popular voice. had been busy^ taken 
up and examined by the Privy Council. And it was 
ascertained that a few days' time before the EarFs death, 
a person of the name of Smithy who is described as a con- 
juror, and who appears to have had some sort of secret 
court influence or connexion, having been applied to by 
the son of Sir James Crofts, the Comptroller of the 
Household, to give him his advice or help in the case of 
his father, who had recently been sent to prison and 
was supposed to be detained there through Leicester's 
enmity,* had told Crofts that the Bear was tied to the 
stake, or muzzled, making " a flirt with his thumb" as 
he apoke, and that his father would be at liberty in less 
than a month.f Naunton distinctly says that the Earl 
was reported to have been poisoned, destroyed by a 
draught which he had prepared for another. There are, 
however, two versions of this story. One is preserved 
in Drummond's notes of the Conversations of Ben 
Jonson: — "The Earl of Leicester gave a bottle of 
Uquor to his lady, which he willed her to use in any 
faintness ; which she, after his return from court, not 
knowing it was poison, gave him; and so he died.'' 
The other version is most fully given in a prose note, 
or supplement, which was found some years ago by 
Dr. Bliss, of Oxford, appended to a manuscript copy of 
the [poem called Leicester's Ghost, written in a hand 
of the sixteenth century, and which he has printed 

^ •SeeOamdenyElizdbeih,5ii. f Strype,Awndl8,Ul.2$9,270. 
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i& Ilk editioii (rf Wood's jIM^MOMmen^ It is as 
fbllowa: — 

''The ttotbor hath omitted the end of Oe Ead, the 
which majr thus and truly he supplied. 'Ehe Coimtess 
Leicester £eU in love with Christopher Bkamt, Gentle- 
Hum of the EsrPs Horse, and they had many seeiet 
meetings and nmch wanton jhiniliaiity j the which being 
diseovefed hy the Eail^ to prevent the ptunmit theveof 
when General of the Low Countries^ he took Bfcnnt 
witii him, and there proposed to have him made away; 
and for this j^ot there was a ruffian of Burgundy 
suborned, who, watding him in one night going to his 
lodging at the Hague, followed him and struek at his 
head with a halbert, or battle axe, intending to deave 
his head. But the axe glanced, and withal pared off a 
great part of Blount's skull. Which wonnd was Y&ry 
dangerous and long in healing; but he recovered, and 
after married the Countess; who took this so ill, as that 
she, with Blount, deliberated and resolved to d i s p atch 
the Earl. The Earl, not patirait of this great wrong of 
his wife, purposed to carry her to Kenilworth, and to leave 
her there until h^ death by natural or by violent means, 
but rather by the last. The Countess, also, having 
suspicion or some secret intelligence of this treachery 
against her, provided artificial means to prevent [anti- 
cipate] the Earl; which was by a cordial, the which 
she had no fit opportunity to offer him till he came to 
Combury HaQ, in Oxfordshire ; where the Earl, after 
his gluttonous manner, surfeiting with excessive eating 
and drinking, fell so ill that he was forced to stay there. 
Then the deadly cordial was propounded imto him by 
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tte Coimtofis; as Mr. Willmm Hajjmu, iometime the 
EfldPa page aad then a ^entlemaii of his chamber^ told 
me, vho pmtested he mw her giye that £ital cap to the 
Early whidk was his last draught; and an end of his plot 
agaiaat the Connten^ and of his journey, and of himadf. 
And «o frmuiUJreude sua prendiiur artifox/' 

Tfaia is a story resting certainly on a ^ery dight 
foundation of evidence. Yet it probably conveys to us 
one of isbe current rumours of the time ; nor, as we 
shall find in the sequel, is it absolutely withasit eon- 
finnation. From all that has been stated, we seem to 
be at least entitled to infear that the Countess was wiiii 
Leaeester at Combury when he was taken iU and died 
there. All that is known as to the time of her maniage 
witib .Blount is tiiat it had taken place before the middle 
of August 1589. It is mentioned as a pieee of news in 
a letter to Anthony Bacon, who was then abroad, &om 
his Lond<Ni friend Captain (afterwards Sir) Erancis 
Allen, dated the 17th of that month. * 

There is a good deal to be told about Blount which has 
escaped his professed biographers. But a word or two 
must first be said eonoeming some othear matters. 

Leieester had died &r deeper in debt than he had 
thought himself, or rather than he had been willing to 
think himself; for of the real state of his afiBairs he 
evidently knew nothing. The Queen lamented him 
with a profusion of tears, professing to weep for the 
public as well as for her private loss; but, ''whereas,^' 
says Camden, '^he was a debtor to the Crown, his 

• jBircA, I. 56 
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effects were disposed of at a public sale; for^ however 
gentle the Queen might shew herself in other respects^ 
yet did she very rarely remit what was owing to her 
treasury/'* Everybody has repeated the same state- 
ment^ seeing nothing in her Majesty's proceeding 
beyond a proof of either her careful economy or her 
avarice, according as each has chosen to consider it. 
To this, we are told, her strongest feelings gave way — 
even one so strong as her affection for Leicester. But 
what had her affection for Leicester to do with the 
case f It was not from him that she exacted the money, 
but from his heirs, and principally or exclusively from 
his widow, for whom there is no reason to suppose that 
she cherished any special regard. Leicester's brother, 
the Earl of Warwick, it may just be mentioned, speedily 
followed him to the other world; he died, leaving no 
issue, on the 20th of February 1590. Sir Henry Ellis 
has printed a letter, dated the 9th of December 1589, 
addressed to Burghley by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Arthur 
Atye, Leicester's Secretary, from whom the Lord 
Treasurer had desired to have such an account as could 
be made out at that time of his debts both to her 
Majesty and others. Atye makes it appear that the 
sums which the Earl had drawn from the Exchequer on 
account of the war in the Netherlands either had all 
been accounted for or were secured by suflftcient pledges 
which had been lodged when the money was obtained. 
For one loan or advance he had deposited plate to the 
value of £8000 and better in the Receipt of the Ex- 

• Elizabeth, 550. 
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chequer. Of his other debts to the Crovn, Atye, who 
had only come lately into his service, could not then 
state anything distinctly. '^ But surely/' he says, 
" his Lordship did not account them to be any very 
great matters.^' " Touching his debts to others,'^ he 
proceeds to say, " I know many ; but that they should 
be so great as I have heard they are set down, namely, 
that they should amount to £50,000 or upwards, besides 
the debt for Denbigh [£4000 due to the Crown], I 
marvel. . . . This I know, that, if it had pleased God 
he had lived but till an audit which he meant before 
Christmas last, he would have known all his debts what 
they were, as well to her Majesty as others, and also 
would have taken present order for them. For he had 
expressly given me charge against or at his audit to 
learn them, and appointed the means how to discharge 
them. But God took him away before.^' * The esti- 
mate to which Atye alludes is probably what is found 
in an Inventory of the property left by the Earl pre- 
served among the Harleian Bolls. His debts are there 
stated at £53,120 8«. 5J. ; while his leases, goods, and 
chattels, ready money, and money owing to him, are 
made to amount to £24,777 10^. 9 J. f - His estates held 
in fee, however, do not appear to be included in this 
valuation. 

There would seem, at any rate, to have been claims 
enow demanding immediate satisfaction or adjustment 
to occasion much pressure and embarrassment to the 
Countess, left as she was exposed to the storm, not only 

• EUii, Third Seriei, IV. 75—79. 
t NichoU't Leicettfrshire, Vol. I. Part 2nd, p. 538. 
K 
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fm&imt the royal &Toiir and proteetiom wha6k hmi. 
Boreeiied her late busbaad^ but probaiUjr vnQk her cooraii 
dSie Queen fear her haardest creditor^ and all the power 
of the Creywm used wiA ligoor agaaxmt her. The cir- 
enmstaneeB in windb she was thus placed maj haye had 
mere to do with i^he haste she made in marrying Sir 
Chiistcpher Bkmixt than can now be dearly shows. 
^Sbe did not mend matters^ howe?^^ by that piece of 
precaipitation. 

Btit w»ho was Blount? In the first place, certainfy 
not a younger brother of Charles Lord Montjoy, as he is 
assumed to hanre been by the historian of liie faasoSj, 
the late Sir Alexander Croke.* Even if we could not 
absohitely diq^rove this supposition, it would be ren- 
dered in the highest degree ianprobable by eyerything 
that is known about Sir Christopher. He was, there can 
be little doubt, the second son of Thomas Blount, Esq., 
of Kiddeiminster.t lliere is in Kidderminster Cburah 
a monument of this Thomas Blount and his wife Mar- 
jory, or Margaret, as also an altar tomb of their eldest 
son Su* Edward Blount. Among the ornaments of the 
former, is a seroU containing representations of the 
children of the deceased couple, two sons and two 
daughters, and a child in swaddling clothes ; which are 
severally distinguished by the initials E. B., C. B., M. B., 
K. B., G. B. Thomas Blount died in 1&69; his wife in 
15955 Sip Edward, who married a sister of Lord Ab«r- 
gavamy, in 1630, at the age of seventy-six.J He smst, 

* ChvJce Family, II. 248. 

t Camden says that he was sprung from the Blounts of Kidderminster. 
—Miadbetk, 689. t Nash's WorceOerthire, II. &9, 
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therefoie^ kme been bora in 1554 ; aood Sir Oiristo- 
I^er^ if he was this Sir Edwird's jrounger brother, 
'Coold not have come into the world before 1555; so 
that be would be the Countess of Leicester's junior by 
some sixteen years at the least. 

Anthony Wood relates that, when Cardinal Allen 
was at Loavain, the chiefs of the English Catholic 
party abroad put nnder his care a youth of an hononr- 
able family who was come to stndy there, and that 
Allen discharged his trust so conscientiously as seri- 
onsly to injure his health by his close attendance upon 
his pupil.* It appears from a passage in Camden 
that that pupil was Blount.t This was before 1565. 
Captain Allen, in his letter to Anthony Bacon, quoted 
by Birch, in which he announces the marriage of the 
Countess of Leicester, describes Blount as the Gentle- 
man of her Horse, and says that he had been knighted 
in the Netherlands by Lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
who served for a time as Captain-General of Hbe English 
forces there after Leicester's final return home in 
November 1587. There has been, however, a chapter 
omitted from his history by all the writers who have 
professed to give an account of him, which places him 
before us in quite a new light. 

Blount, in fact, had a short time before his marriage 
with the Countess of Leicester been deeply involved in 
proceedings of a treasonable nature ; unless, indeed, he 
was a spy in the pay of Walsingham, which is, perhaps, 
not the least probable hypothesis. 

On the 20th of July, 1585, Mary Stuarf s passionately 

• Aihm. Oxtm. I. 616. t SMbdh, 635. 
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zealous and devoted agent Thomas Morgan writes to 
her as follows from Paris, where he then lay locked up 
in the Bastile ; — " I heard some days before I was taken 
prisoner that your Majesty was to be removed to 
Tutbury, and Sir Amias Paulet should attend upon your 
Majesty ; whereupon, of care of your service, I wrote 
forthwith to Mr. Christopher Blount, having some 
charge thereabouts, to have special respect to the honor 
and service of your Majesty. Sithence which time I 
have heard that he hath been about Tutbury to view 
the state of the country and people thereabouts, and 
to frame intelligence with your Majesty. For about 
fifteen days past, or thereabouts, there arrived here a 
special messenger from London, sent hither expressly 
by Mr. Blount unto me, with letters declaring, by the 
same, that he was bound to serve and honour the only 
saint that he knows living upon the ground (so he 
termed your Majesty) ; and that means would be found 
to make an intelligence with your Majesty, wherein he 
had and would labour though it cost him his life ; and 
so recommended himself to my hands, faith, and friend- 
ship, desiring me to have care of him, and that he should 
not be discovered, and to send him some instructions 
for your Majesty^s better service, declaring withal 
that he was much grieved to hear of my captivity.*' * 
Blount's letters were sent by a gentleman named Robert 
Poley :t it was with some diflBculty that he was prevailed 

♦ Murdifty 447. 

t Probably a near relation. In a pedigree giyen in Sir Alexander 
Croke's History (Vol. IT., opposite to p. 168), the wife of Thomas Blount 
of Kidderminster, the supposed father of Sir Christopher, there called 
Margaret, is described as the daughter of William Poley, of Box in Suffolk. 
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upon to deliver them into any other hands than Mor- 
gan's own. Morgan at last had him brought outside 
of his* window so that he could converse with him. 
"To the end," he proceeds, in a passage, which fur- 
nishes a curious and valuable contribution to Blount's 
biography, " I might the better try the negociation of 
the gentleman sent hither to me by Blount (for I am 
always of such as depend or have to do with Leicester, 
unless I know them, full jealous), I found means, though 
to my charges, to speak secretly with Foley, wherewith 
he seemed marvellously well pleased; for that divers 
reports were in England that I was not alive, but dis- 
patched away I found nothing but that he 

meant well, and a Catholic he sheweth himself to be, 
and much disposed to see some happy and speedy 
reformation in that state [the kingdom of England] . 
And this Foley is at Blount's devotion, and he knoweth 
that I was a means under God to preserve the life of 
Blount, and that I had been his friend otherwise, and 
indeed his letters now sent me do acknowledge the 
same. So as I have no cause but to conceive well both 
of Blount for the testimony of his dutiful care of your 
Majesty, and of Foley for his pains taken, though he 
did not know the contents of Blount's letters and dis- 
position to serve your Majesty. , . . This Blount is a 
tall gentleman and valiant, and hath been well brought 
up by his careful and devout parents, which be good 
Catholics;* and this Blount is of an ancient house, and 
his fetther, who was kin to Leicester, honoured him and . 

* It is plain from what follows that the father was dead. Morgan^s 
notiaa apparently was that he was still a good Catholic notwith- 
standing. 
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his father much of a long time, but was by him most 
uuigratefully requited in the end. Yet because Leicester 
is a great tyrant in the realm, where Catholics be so 
plagued, this Blount and his dder brother being botii 
Catholics, and their mother a notable honest gentle- 
. woman, th^y are all jBorc^i, to their great chaises, to 
fawn upon Leicester, to see if thereby they may live 
quiet, and not be continually troubled fo^ their &ith 
and consciences ; and by Leicester's means they hare 
been more quietly handled than some others, and this 
is the reason they have in this time followed Leicester, 
which God knoweth hath been cha^eable to them, for 
Leicester is not born to do good to Gojd^s people. This 
Christopher Blount hath been heretcrfoare partaker of 
your Majesty's favours in this country, and courteously 
used by means of your friends and servants ; and, bemg 
well persuaded of his faith and honesty, I have years 
past entertained friendship with him, in hope that he 
might at the last, by reason of his place abdut Leicester, 
serve some friendly turn, whereunto he shcweth hmself 
now more resolute than heretidfoire, and. to adventore 
to some actions, having aent me an alphabet at tibis 
time, and demanded some instructions at my hands fer 
your Maiesty's better service; And truly I am pdrsuaded 
that you. shall have faithfal service at his hands^ and 
means to continue your intdligences im all places ; and 
great priviliege thitiugh the realm have those liiat be 
towards Leicester in these days, whaieby they may do 
your Majesty better service, being otherwise, assaired to 
your Majesty as I hold him to be." * He adds that 
the Lord Montjoy (that is, William, tbe Sevesih Lacd^ 

• MwdiUf 449. 
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who was succeeded by hia brother Charles, ia 1694)^ 
was come of Blount's house^ or Blount of his (an 
expresaioii: which disposes of the ixotion that Blouiii; 
was a younger brother of those peers)^ so that they are 
good friends and kinsuien. The £eithier of Lord Mont- 
joy was decayed much before his death ; ^ yet he and 
his brother/' says Morgan, ^^ live iis that courts and may 
perhaps be diranrn by Kouat's means to your Majesty's 
advice.'' In conclusion he tells Mary tiiat Ae may 
entertain him and send him an alphabet^ and treat him 
fuvthar aceordiiig to her Majesty's wisdom. If Blount 
really waft playing, hkn &lse,the hot-blooded Welshman 
waB completely taken in; not a breath of suapicixm 
stizsed 1(0. the sultry atmoaphere of Ms Gimbrion or 
Cimmerian undenstanding. His letters are volumes; 
he must haa^ i^^ient all his time in writing thum^f what 
baa been quoted is not neady all that he says tO' the 
Scottish Queen in this one about his and her new ally ; 
and, as if it were impossible to exhaust the subject, he 
returns to it in a Postscript to Ciu^ her secid»ry. ^ Her 
Ma3^sty/' he winds up at ]Mst, in a strain of infinite 
self -saitia£iietion, " may bdbdly entertain. Blnunt, if he 
give- the occasion, as I hope he will; fori am score he 
hononretk the- ground whereupon her Majesty goeth, 
befiire Leicester and all his gen«ation,. and all that 
tiiey have in the worM besides." 

On tiie ^8tii of Januasy, 1586, he writes again to 
Mary ;•, — " Leseeater is entered with all magnificence to 
Holland and Zealiw^, and with him maaiy honest per^ 
aonagea [meaning &ienda of the Scottidbi Chieen}^ 
which will never return with him or serve him there. 
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If I were at liberty, I should draw some of them to do 
good service; but in this case I dare not deal with 
them ; albeit some of them have written unto me/' 
He afterwards states that he has recommended Foley 
to the French ambassador in London ''to do him 
pleasure and service there ; " and that the said ambas- 
sador and his secretary have since reported well of 
Foley, "who hath been heretofore in Scotland, and 
knoweth the best ways into Scotland/' He advises her 
Majesty, if she has no better conveyance, to get the 
ambassador to send her letters into that country by 
Foley. "He is a Catholic,'' he adds, "and Blount 
hath placed him to be Sir Fhilip Sidney's man, that he 
may more quietly live a Christian life under the said 
Sidney; but I think the said Foley be at this time in 
the parts of Tutbury, where that Queen's [Elizabeth's] 
horses be, for that Blount hath given credit to the said 
Foley, to the end he might thereby do some service to 
your Majesty; and I gave Blount a few lines to make 
an intelligence for your Majesty." * 

On the 31st of March he writes : — "Leicester, like 
himself, hath taken the government of Holland and 
Zealand in his own name when he came thither, con- 
trary to his commission, and trust to him committed ; 
whereupon she of England stormed not a little, terming 
him by the name of traitor and villain now in his 
absence. And there be instruments that help to push 
forward this subject to his ruin. He taketh the matter 
upon him where he is as though he were absolute king 
of the country, and hath many personages of good place 

• Mvo'din, 480. 
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out of England about him, the best number whereof 
desire nothing more than his confusion, and some of 
them be gone with him rather to avoid the persecution 
for religion in England than for any good service 
they wish him. I hear that Mr. William Green and 
Mr. Blount, of whom I have made mention heretofore 
to your Majesty, be with Leicester. Some others that 
be there have demanded me to come into the Low 
Countries, if I were at liberty to put any helping hand to 
theirs, to do some good office against Leicester his design- 
ments; wherein, if I were at liberty, I might, perhaps, 
do that good which I cannot in this state. Yet my 
poor advice and labour shall not want to give Leicester 
all dishonour, which will fall upon him in the end with 
shame enough, though for the present he be very strong 
in the field, and in the towns of that country .^^ * It 
will be observed that Morgan had not heard from Slount 
himself of his arrival in the Netherlands ; he was not 
even among those who had urged Morgan to repair 
thither if he should have it in his power. But the 
sanguine Welshman's confidence is not for a moment 
shaken. In a subsequent passage of the same letter 
he states that, since writing what preceded, he had 
heard fipom Poldy, who, dating jfrom London, informed 
him that he had been in the part of the country where 
her Majesty was, and had there taken means to establish 
a communication with her. ^'He was first,'' he repeats, 
'^recommended unto me by Christopher Blount, who 
never abused me, but continued well affected to serve 
and honour your Majesty; and I am of opinion that 

• Mwdin, 494. 
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you entertaih the aaid Foley, who, by Blount's laboiirs 
and my adnce, is pkced with the Lady Sidney, the 
dan^ter of Seeretary Walflingham, and by that mea«s 
ordkianly in his house^ and tiiereby able to pick o«t 
many things to the information of youf Ms^esty. 
Bkiant amd he, in favfrnr of yonr Majesty and by my 
instrueticmy haye done n<^ble service to the French 
ambasiadoir at his first arriral in England^ whenas he 
was so narrowly looked into aa few or none of tiie 
Engli^ durst i^foach hk honse,. mmeh less am?ecae 
with hkn or any of his. house. According to your 
wisdom, yoar Msgesty may in ordinary sort entertam 
Foley in writings and iise Ms labour for tiie eouToy 
between your Msgesty iB|d the French ambassador, and 
giiEe <»der there, or h&pei to iis> for some consideration 
of his service, which with time may be veay profitable 
for ua. I have said he is^in a place ta ^aa>Ter many 
things, which he beginneth to do to the disadvamtaige of 
the common enemies/^* 

Morgan's restless intrigues had a tragic eoough issue; 
they mainly produced Bdsingtoa's ecm^Bracy, whsdi 
the blood of tile fourteen confederated devotees waa 
mat thought sufieient to extinguish, or to atone for, 
till l^at •f Mary Stuart herself had been added; but 
his prasent position mi^t suit a comedy. This Foley^ 
or Pooley, who by his advice had been plaeed in the 
house of Walaingham> could not h»ve been more com* 
modiouslj disponed of t&v the dajecta of that mmister 
and bis own. Walsii^ham, it has been remearked, had 
been (mee cheated;, when the assuraacea of Chariei the 
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Nintli and Ci^lieriQe de^ Medici hoodwinked him in the 
case of the Samt Bartholomew; the consequence of 
whieh I^aon waa tiiat he was never cheated again. 
But we might go farther, and almost apply to Wal- 
sim^bam Byron's compliment to woman — 

« But once deceived, and ever more deceiving ;," 

for he seems te ha?« acquired the passion of a gsmhler 
for the hazards ef trick and stratagem, as well as the 
deH^ df a qiidBr in extending and eompHeating his 
web «f imtrigue and cross intrigue in all directions. 
His whode pciicy was a i^stem or series of owr-reaching- 
reftsements ; hi» highest, enjoyment in existence was to 
wateh the gradual growth of some plot against the 
state, around the workers in which he had wound, or 
was all the while winding, his secret threads ; with his 
will no conspiracy, however dangerous, would ever be 
touched tin it was at the point of explosion. TiH that 
last moment it was a thing to be cherished, rather; an 
interesting and beautifiil phenomenon, to be contem- 
plated in silent admiration, and which care was to be 
taken thast not a breath or movement should disturb. 
We may imagine how much more than a matdi he had 
made himself by this sort of practice for sudi a preci- 
pitaite cnthuskret as our friend Morgan. With whatever 
views Foley may have set out, it is certain that he had 
by this time been boaght by the English minister. AU 
Morgiii'» letters azidMary StiHut's answers werebefore 
defivery bvougbt by hkn to Walsingham, when they 
were d^eeypheired or copied ; and it is to the transcripts 
tksB obtaraed that we sremdebted f<H* the pfd)lic»(a(m of 
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them in the latter part of the last century^ and the 
evidence which they supply both of Poley^s villainy and 
of Morgan's self-satisfaction while playing so absurd a 
part. 

It may be that Blount was also deceived by Poley. 
In a subsequent part of this same letter Morgan 
says : — '^ Either Raleigh^ the minion of her of England^ 
is weary' of her, or else she is weary of him ; for I 
hear she hath now entertained one Blount, brother 
of the Lord Montjoy, being a young gentleman whose 
grandmother she may be for her age and his; whereof 
I thought good to advertise your Majesty, wishing 
the same to entertain Christopher Blount, according 
to the occasions that he shall or may offer unto your 
Majesty; and it shall be to some purpose that you 
make the said Foley to understand that you have 
by many means occasion to think well of Christopher 
Blount, who is for the present in Holland with Leicester, 
and hath sent for the said Poley to come to him, and 
hath also sent the said Poley an alphabet to be sent to 
me, which I have this day received. I know Blount's 
mind, and confidence he hath in me more than in most 
men living, having been his friend in his prosperity and 
his greatest distress. He hath some charge and credit 
where he is, and his meaning is, for the service of God 
and advantage of the King of Spain, to further the 
delivery of some notable towns in Holland and Zealand 
to the King of Spain and his ministers, wherein never- 
theless he desireth to proceed with my poor advice and 
labours, himself being for the present in a notable place 
to do great service to all Christendom, by aiding to the 
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expulsion of heretics, which usurp and invade the pos- 
sessions of his Majesty Catholic/^ Surely Morgan 
could not have asserted all this out of his own head ; 
he must, apparently, have received some communication 
from Blount to the effect he states. Whether Blount in 
thus continuing to profess himself a friend of the Queen 
of Scots was deceiving the one party or the other, does 
not make much difference in so far as his respectability is 
concerned. "If I find it confirmed,^' Morgan adds, 
" that Blount, my Lord Montjoy's brother, is stalled in 
the good grace of her of England, as I hear he is, I 
think it shall be necessary to revoke Christopher Blount 
out of Holland, to serve your Majesty^s turns by means 
of the amity and credit he hath with the other Blount, 
whereof I shall think and do as the time shall permit.^'* 
The Welshman does not seem to have the faculty of 
doubting of anything. 

He makes no more mention, however, of either 
Blount or Poley, although his letters are continued for 
three or four months longer. Mary informs him on 
the 20th of May that she has yet heard nothing from 
either one or other ;t but on the 27th of July she 
writes to him that she had only recently received his 
letter of the 20th of July of the preceding year, in 
which he had first given her an account of Blount. 
How it had been detained so long does not appear. 
Mary evinced much more caution than her Welsh agent 
had done. The letter, she says, seemed to have been 
intended to be sent by means of Blount, but it had 
come to her hands accompanied by ajaother letter which 

♦ Munlin, 602. f Murdin, 515. 
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she j^ged to be from Poiey, inanmidi as tibe wsib&r 
thanked faer for some reward he hssA zeceived beyond 
seas. "OHhemnsB," she says, ''the letter heixtg an 
nsakitowiL hand, iritfaovit subacfiption, or name therem, 
I am not aasioed from whence it came, Bknmt hiswelf 
beuignawwitOi Leicester. Kei&er can I tdl by whcm 
to send back my answer again to Foley for his c^ers 
made coorteously imto me, because he hatii named so 
particnkr man imto me imto whom lie hath c<»nmitted 
the sending of his, which came with an infinite number 
that divers o&ers confusedly sent me; and to connnit 
his name to others by guess, as I am not accostomed 
to do it, but for the most security keep them tiiat I 
hare to deal with all unknown as much as I can xme 
to another, as well for fear that through apprehending 
one s(»ne other be discoveied, as for shunning of 
jealousy conceived ordinarily amtrngst them to the 
overthrow of the whxde, I dare not hazard to address 
iny answer to the said Poley before I may understand 
and hear from him and you to whose hands I shall 
commit the same. Wherein although the delay be 
long, yet fear of inconvenience may excuse my taking 
of this course; and I pray you, so soon as you can, to 
show him thus much from me, and by his next or yours 
to give me particular knowledge of the way he hatii 
ah*eady found hither ; and thereby he shall be answered, 
Grod willing, to your contentment and his/^* The 
long detention of Morgan's letter would seem to imply 
something more than a dilDSculty in getting it conveyed 
to its destination. Had Poley kept it back while 

* Murdin, 533. 



wiietenniiied wkalt comne lie riioald talks, or till he 
eoald i&miiage to sell himself to Walnagiiani «t his 
own price? Blount^ we see, does not appear m ;die 
tsmiifiaetion Jit all j miid possibly the letter may neiFer 
hare passed tl^nv^ his hands. 

Monfit, honFev^, is a Tery ^estbnabie dbaracte. 
Tluofeiaiii the Cotton coUeodon a letter of his to LeiooBtecr, 
dated £rom mrecht, the Idth of April, 1&88, irhach, 
iriieflieroriioit may have taken in Leusnter^oanhavd]^ 
hexead nowinth pesrfect confideoice in tite writer's good 
ffiotb. By Hub tinie, it will be remembered, Leioeater 
had left the Netherlands for good, azid the Lord Wxl- 
lougkbyof Eresby had been appointed Captain-Gteneral 
in his stead. Blvcmt, who had probably aeoompanaed 
his old patson to Englaoid in the preceding November, 
had aisuze retomed to Holland, wheie he remained in 
coaamand of his company. It appears that he had been 
made imeasjr by not hairing heard &om Leicester sinoe 
he came over ; but he begins his lettrar a far way off 
from that pcnnt. *^ My good Loid,^^ he says, ^ By my 
other, from the Hague, dated the 11th cf this present, I 
entreated your Honor to excuse, if need were, the Lord 
WiUon^by for any objections might be made against 
him ibr not aooording these Provinces, and appeasing 
of aH mntinies, with that expedition her Majesty mi^it 
espect he adioiild.'' Here is a fair show of candour in 
regaod to Willonghby, or even of something more ; let 
nobody say that Blount is making eager assault upon 
the heart of Leicester by the disparagement of his 
suoeessor. If he afterwards faUs into that strain, it is 
nninteationally, almost reluctantly, and in spite of 
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himself. He cannot help letting out that he regrets his 
old general, and also that he suffers in the opinion of 
the new one, or at least suspects that he does, from 
being known to entertain that sentiment. '^I hope, 
my Lord,'' he goes on after a sentence or two, ''you 
hold my faith too dear to suffer me willingly to perish 
in performing but my duty to you.'* Then, having 
related what he professes to consider a slight put.upon 
him by Willoughby, for which, he intimates, his Lord- 
ship seemed afterwards disposed to apologise, he adds, 
" I hope such his proceeding with me hath no ground 
given by myself, and not of any distrust he hath I could 
do better oflSces to you than he would be willing to 
further himself. I carried not dishes at the feast he 
made to the Counts Maurice and Hohenloe at the 
Hague; it may be some part of that unkindness he 
conceived of that remaineth with his Lordship undigested 
yet.'' Afterwards he declares he is not sorry though 
Lord Willoughby be angry with him, seeing that the 
course that nobleman is taking is sure in the end to tell 
to the credit of Leicester. Willoughby, it seems, is 
generally thought 'to lean already too much to one 
faction, swayed by Sir William Drury, who again was 
wholly under the influence of the partisans of Prince 
Maurice. " God send," continues Blount, '' some be 
not drawn by this means to forget what becometh 
themselves. For I must needs speak my fancy that 
the one is as Hke to fall in love with the commandment 
of an army as the other with the desire of governing a 
town of war, and both able alike to exercise their 
offices. I hope her Majesty will hearken to the request 
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will be made from some of those that are best affected 
on this] side^ and then I doubt not but your Honour 
shall have satisfaction, either by coming yourself or dis- 
posing the goyemment upon such a one as yourself shall 
think fit to exercise such a charge, and will honourably 
protect those who have showed themselves affectionate 
servants of yours/' He now states that he is in much 
doubt as to how he should act in consequence of never 
having heard from the Earl, and the more inasmuch as 
Lord Willoughby professed to have received directions 
from Leicester quite inconsistent with the instructions 
given to himself on leaving England. He concludes — 
" I beseech you I may understand your pleasure by 
this bearer my servant, whom I have sent over of 
purpose, because he should return to me with speed 
and deliver to me your mind in safety. And so, wish- 
ing to your Lordship continuance of health and increase 
of honour, I end, this 19th of April, from Utrecht, 
whence I know not now when I shall depart with my 
company. Your Honour's most assured in all duty, 
Che. Blount.'' * 

It seems to be pretty clear from this letter, for one 
thing, that Slount was no longer in Leicester's confi- 
dence. The change, too, had apparently been sudden^ 
and occasioned by something that had come to Leices- 
ter's knowledge since Blount and he parted. Blount 
had come over entrusted with certain private instiructiona 
from the Earl; Willoughby professed to have since 
received his directions or advice to follow quite a different 
course ; and no farther communication had been made 

*^Cm. MS. OdCb. D. III. p. 213. 
L 
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to Blovnt thaa it he were not in ezisteace. It is 
ecfiiient^ noieo^r^ that Kcnmt believes WHloiigliby^s 
assertioiis ta be true. Lastly^ he is mazafestlj im no 
inconsiderable degree perplexed and alarmed. If his 1% 
waft erer sought by Leixsester^ it must have been soon 
after this letter was written. Plainly notMng of the 
kind- had as yet happened ; and in little mote than four 
miontiis after this, Leicester's oim life was* suddenly 
struck at and ended^ whether by the visitaition of God 
•r by a human hand. 

It must have been soon after this^ too^ in aH likeli- 
hood^ though not perhaps- while Leieest^ liyed^ that 
Blount w»a knighted by Willoughby. It would be 
•difficult to understand his being knighted by Willoughby 
4Vt all upon tiie supposition that he gare a true account 
ot his relatioBs with that commander in his letter to 
Leicester. We should rather be justified in inJGerring^ 
from his being selected for such an honour, that Wil- 
loughby knew or beKered him to be his man and not 
JJeicester's. Possibly, indeed, there may have been 
;some literal or superficial truth in what he stated. It 
may have been the fact, for instance, that he carried no 
dish at the feast given by Willoughby to the two Counts 
at the Hague ; and perhaps he was not asked to carry 
any. He does not say that he refused. 

But what are we to think of his being employed 
either by Willoughby or by Leicester, in any capacity, 
after the detection of his intercourse with Morgan ? 
Either he had been, fix)m the first and all along, the 
instrument of Walsingham in that business, or, if he 
was originally honest in his profes^ons to Morgan, he 
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hmi, aftear the detection of what ]ifi:wa» abont^ made Tm 
peaee mtik the- Gofemm^oyd by & doaUe tiseaa^iy by* 
GQiiflentiii^- to betray the cause fisr whidi be bad alssady 
beeonse a trsttor. It is lemarkable that no atinsiviL to; 
lai» sbaxiet im thesi^ dairk traiupaetiens apqpeaink ei^rar to» 
hsme besn made^ either by himsdf fm any other party^. 
an: any* ouiiMfiieiit OGeaaioii^ not e^en whesi thecnsenm- 
stMLces wooM seem to hove moit natnvally pxa^foked' 
such a vetiiispeet. Morgan^ist ]ietteva> and all I9ieir dis- 
Glo8ai»8>.i» ao far at: l&mt aa he waft ks^i^Tsed m th^nu. 
wese paiaed over on all hands ia Hie mast sevarenitial' 
siiLence; That part of Shmnt^s history a^eara^ indeed^ 
to haife* been kept a pro&imd seaerettiil t&e: letters weie 
pabMfiiwd after the lapse, of neaKljr two^ ecxutaries. It 
m»st ha^i^ bees: perfectly kno wny neipi^rthdew, Ik his own 
day^ tO' the leading members of thie goveBmnent, to^ 
Waisinghanx and Burg^kl^^ and moat^ psobabiy also to 
Leicester and to Elieabeth heraelL It would nat hdp 
to reeoflsile her Ms^eaty to^ her- couai&^a inpatient. 
mtaadlianee. . 



§5. 

But iet as new see what manner of U& the Goixatess 
and her new husband appear to hare aetnally kd 
togetfaes. Upon this subject it so dranees tfaait we have 
more eTidenee^ and of a more iliustrative kindl, liian is 
usually^ or rather indeed ^cept rery rarely^ to be found 
in sudi easea. The collections of Antony Bacon^ pre- 
served at liamlMeth, contain about thirty letters of the 
Countess of Leicester and of Sir Christopher Blount, 

l2 
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written after tlieir marriage. Dr. Bircli^ wlio took' 
transcripts of them, which are in the British Museum,* 
has inserted six or seven of them in his ''Memoirs of 
the Beign of Elizabeth;'' but he, of course, selected 
chiefly those that threw some light upon public transac- 
tions. Some of the others are more to our purpose. 
In such a work as the present, in which we are confined 
to recorded facts, or what profess to be such, and are 
precluded from the exhibition of character by dialogue, 
as from all the other resources of fiction, genuine letters, 
in which alone the personages of the story can speak 
for themselves, are among the most precious of our 
materials. Hitherto we have got at little beyond the 
mere chronology of Lettice EnoUys's external life ; we 
shall now learn something of herself, — ^not the whole 
truth, but yet what, rightly read and understood, is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so far as it goes. We 
shall have her at least stating her own case, a position 
in which she could not fail to show forth something of 
what she was, even if every sentence she uttered were 
a falsehood. But the letters of a mother to her son, 
such as all those that we have of hers are, with the 
exception of one which is to her husband, are likely to 
contain as little of intentional falsehood as perhaps any 
human compositions. 

The letter, however, of earliest date in the collection 
is fi*om Blount. Sir Christopher had probably managed 
to ingratiate himself with the young Earl of Essex, when 
they served together in the Netherlands, and one of the 
principal advantages of his marriage with the Countess 

• Sloane, MS. 4124. 
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must be considered to have been its making him step- 
father to the Earl^ now^ since Leicester's deaths the 
almost declared royal favourite. He appears^ at all 
events^ to have kept on the best terms with Essex from 
the time they became thus related; cultivating his 
good opinion by ready services of all kinds^ as well as 
by the profusest protestations of attachment and devo- 
tion. The present letter is dated the 10th of September^ 
1595^ and appears to be written from Drayton Basset^ in 
Staffordshire^ the ordinary residence of Blount and the 
Countess. It relates to some county business of which^ 
as one of the magistrates^ he had taken the management 
under the direction or in the interest of Essex^ who was 
Lord-Lieutenant. In a commission^ or paper of instruc- 
tions^ sent down from the Coimcil^ some error had been 
committed^ which Blount represents as of a very serious 
nature. "Let us," he says, "have tins fault (which 
may bring us in hazard of our lives) repaired ; or your 
commandment to me to persuade as it now standeth, 
and you shall see how my neighbours will hold me from 
hazarding my neck ; although I will swear to do what I 
can to break the same when my loss may better your 
fortune ; which I hope to see one day such as I desire, 
and in the mean time will rest wholly your Honour's 
most ffidthful servant, Chb. Blount.'' In a postscript 
he adds ; — " Your Lordship's mother greets you, and 
craves her excuse in accompanying your sisters." 

There are two other letters of this year, both from 
the Countess. One, dated from Drayton Basset the 
11th of December, is an application in behalf of her 
cousin. Dr. Boleyn, Dean of Lichfield, who had 
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4ioiiimeiieed<a^niiit tefcre tlieCloiuicil^Qf 'AeMaaaelieB «£ 
Wnles lor the j»dnfiOtbii<0f a leaee gnxied by lab pceAd- 
cesaor mra-lkmg to whicih he iiad ktely boeiL preseetoi. 
The case is ^erjr dkttBBoliy sfcated by <&e dauitess, 
"wihose xeqaert to her «on is that ihe will ipat ibis lumd 
te aietler to tike W«brh CJnmusQ'w^iks^ «be iiudmes^ aoad 
also «get 1;be Ziord Ghamberkan and the liflord Adrainil 
to do the dsame. Boleyn^ she sa^^ ^^iesiirefch, iinleaB be 
ooaay be Bmsemiaak caimtemBiiedd by hk :good frie&ds^ 
by wiatiBg !lo the said Ccnmcil to desire ^atem that itihe 
niHtter may bans (and tiie xa&er at your request) snch 
speedy heariao^ msA fdeterxmimtifiXD. as, in eqsstl^ a&d 
oonsoieiicey shbidd be thought fit^ he «haill be long 
delayed in bos suit^ to the giieat loss and hindiraiifse of 
Jods pasesest &£Jlmie. I shoxdd therefose be glhid ikiB 
poor Dean mi^ hscve what favoioa* in hk ease ecndd 
coiKiEeiiieotly be afforded hboo, and the rather in xegard 
that he is^onr kiiifimaai and my good iOeighboiEr, sud akto 
Jbeepeth a 'veiT' good [table ?] for the i^Hef of iiis poor 
ueighfaouHi aboot ham.^' The letter gives a fiuroiErable 
inqpEFesaioin of ibe ;wxzter^B business talent^ and shosirB 
her to ihare been perfectly mistress of the e^bbdned 
foisiis and doeencies of expresinon with wbidi it was 
cofitomaryito veil aiB^h transaetioiifi. It shows kioidness 
of hearty too, howe^er^ and a readiness to obbge^ as 
;&thers nf her ttetteEs likewiae do. 

The o&er letter bekmgisig to this yeir Itad also beeoi 
wzitteh in Becembeo*^ but ike day is not given. It k as 
fotlilows : — " fioving so eosxTBouent a messiesiger as Hda, 
Z may not ^omst^ «weet fiobin, to sakite yon with my 
heartiest affectiooQ. He doodl teU you how we ^ in 
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these paita, and how fearfnlfy we hearken after the 
Spaniards^ whese maLiQe God blesfi ue all from. I hope 
your miBtreas makes of you as of her best servant, and 
chiefest hand to defend her against that wicked gene- 
ration. My Friend prepares his arms and himself in 
readiness to do you service when time is. And so the 
Almighty bless you^ and send, if they dare «ome, you 
maybe a scourge to them. I end with my dearest well- 
wishings, and remain your mother in faithfulest a£Eec- 
tion, L. Lbicesxbb.^^ By her Friend she means her 
husband; it is the term she always uses, and it is one 
which is not yet quite laid aside in some parts of the 
country in this sense. In aposteript she adds; '^My 
sister Garret humbly salutes you.^' Garret is the same 
name with Gerard; but the genealogists make no 
mention of a daughter of Sir Francis KnoUys married 
to a person of that name. Her sister Garret appears 
to have resided with the Countess. Was she a sister of 
BlountX for whom, as well as for himself, he bad 
secured free quarters by his marriage? 

The latter that comes next in the order of time is 
dated the 23rd of January, 1595 (that is, 1596), and is 
from Blount. It lets out something of the character or 
temper <^ the man. A dispute had sprung up between 
Essex, for whom Blount, as usiml, is acting in his 
capacity of one of the justices, and the dtiaens and 
burgesses of lichfield, who had not only instituted pro- 
ceedings at law, but, if we may believe Blount, had con- 
ducted themseives in their last corporation sessions, in 
a mutinous and almost rebellious manner. &e recom- 
mends that a summary and high-handed course should 
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be taken with them. ''For my opinion is/' he says, 
''that by making some few who were chief in this 
action to answer their disorder before the Lords, you 
shaD not only check (?) them in the cause which, by 
strong hand, they seem to hold against your Lordship, 
but shall make the whole county take notice of your 
might; which is not the smallest cause makes me in- 
struct your Honour to follow this advantage; that 
after some of these headstrong wranglers have kissed 
this [rod] they may say to their neighbours, after their 
return, it had been better to have trusted to your mercy 
than prove your force. To requite one Dyett, a lawyer, 
whom, by reading this letter inclosed, you shall find to 
be the supporter of these men's misdemeanours, your 
Honour might do well to acquaint the Lord Keeper to 
suspend his practice until he have, in some good sort, 
acknowledged his gross offence. These things I thought 
fit to recommend unto your Lordship's consideration, 
that, out of doing justice, your power might appear/' &c. 
The proper pretext, it will be observed, is never omitted 
in these propositions for expediting the course of law 
by a touch of authority. 

Then comes a letter to the Earl from his mother, 
which is a loving mother's letter all over, and deserves 
to be given in full. It is endorsed as having been 
received in February 1596, and is as follows: — "Your 
Lordship is grown, I will not say slothful, but somewhat 
sparing of your pen, in relieving your absent poor 
friends both with news of your welfare, and other 
accounts [of things] there happening, which we cannot 
but desire to hear of this dangerous time. Wherefore, 
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do not tliink to excuse yourself by mucli business^ which 
I know you want not ; for I must have you, notwith- 
standing^ bestow some time a few idle lines on your 
mother, to whom they are most welcome, and who 
otherwise may grow jealous that you love her not so 
well as she deserves, which blot I know you will take 
away. And, as she hath made you the chief comfort 
of her life, so I doubt not of your noble nature, but 
that you will be careful to maintain it with all childlike 
kindness. So, sweet Robin, praying the Almighty to 
bless you with all most honourable happy fortune, I 
end, remaining ever your mother infinitely loving you, 
L. Leicester. — ^I pray you let us know what shall 
become of us, and where we shall fortify against the 
Spaniards. My sister Garret recommends her humble 
duty, and my friend his obedient service at your com- 
mandment.'^ The sense of undeserved neglect never 
expressed itself with more dignity or with more de- 
licacy. And how affectionate and insinuating the 
whole letter is ! 

Several of the Countess's letters which are without 
dates may, perhaps, be best assigned to about this 
period, though the exact order in which they were 
written cannot be determined. Here is one: — "My 
dearest Robin, Your kind memory is exceedingly wel- 
come to her, that accounteth it her greatest happiness 
to have for the staff of her age so worthy and loving a 
son. It seems, the time approacheth wherein it will be 
seen what a jewel your prince and country hath of you. 
The Lord turn all to the best for England's good and 
your honour. Sweet Robin, you show not your kindness 
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least to me in advaacing the credit of ny ErieBd, 
who fioffieieiitiy yon know, aaxd iidiofie .heart jnssts 
devoted wholly to yowt sendee* Your eoimtryiQea heee 
desire to have l^ioa] your lieutenant^ which I hope yon 
wiU not ovnit^ being a step to lurther honour. The Mk 
wench, your sister, thn^ens reiPenge on you for Mtting 
her evermore so right. We wish you afton with tw to 
ease your buithened mind with eome coiuntry i^ortB ; 
ibr we think d£ no enemies till yon rememhcx [xenaad] 
us, 8D &r ase we from hearing ioaeeiga news. The 
Ahoigbty bless joa, my ideas* son, with all luf^ 
fortunes, and ^Te me ever the comfort I haive «f you. 
So I Teet your mother deservedly affeetijkg you, L. loei- 
CESTJBS..^^ In a postscript, the Coimtess proposes that 
he should ameet her ooEd his sister jot the liouse of a Mr. 
Sheldon, at Weston, where they axe to pay a visit in 
abcMit three weeks, " If leisuase might serve you,^' die 
says, " to cross us there, and that we might know tiie 
day to meet you, we should be glad, and the mistifeas 
of that house very proud.'^ And then she adds, '^My 
sister Garcet in humble duty salutes her noble master.^^ 
EssesL^s sisti^ here mentioned was probably his dldest 
sister, Penelope Lady £ich, who, perhaps, spout as o^aoh 
of her time with her mother as with her husband. His 
oth^ sister, Dorothy, had been the ^irife of Sir Thomas 
Perrot, after whose death Ae n^arriod Homy Percy, 
ninth £arl of Northumberland. 

Another of the undated letters is a short note, begin- 
ning — ^Considering the indisposition my Prie&d left you 
in at his coming awsGjr, sweet Eobin, we both caai hardly 
out a£ our love be satisfied till we be from yoaisdf 
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acceitfdiicMl of j^nr perfeot good estate^ wlddi God 
jDodkie ikafipy in the Mghe»t dagree.^^ She tbeai requeste 
him to JEavcriir the boBcer in aanmU suit Jie lias to nmte 
to kim. Ancrthi^ is as foUowB : — ^^ Your exeuse is so 
reasonable, ^rviteet fiobin, as it must be taken ; but, if 
joa bad eome ibis ^aigi^ jmi had feund a knot of geod 
•CKOBpfany bcre ^oge^ex^ and tbe idle boaisewife, your 
Bkter, in 'oae of iber wofst bnmoura, fiolemnly dbposed 
in doidxfc ibiit ber beloired daughter i^oiild be a little 
fiifik. I Hke well y^n take yowc time. God bleas 
jGSk, and -pmspet aU y^KU* noble oocafiions; «nd love 
ber who raraamfi ever your number, in dearest affec- 
tion^ L. IiEic£8i5E&. — My Friend bunab^y kisses your 
buaads.^^ .... 

BloniAb aiaeompanied Essex on tbe expeditkoi wbieb 
resulted in tbe briHiant and decisive descent at Cadi&, 
on tbe Elstof June, intbisyeor; and Bkeb bas printed 
part of a letter^ in vbicb lie giyes an account of tbe 
afBoir to ImSy Bicb. It is ds^bed fraea Cadi& (or Ct^s, 
pronoaneed i& one syllable^ as Cadiz im^ tben coso- 
nasoij CdHed by tbe Englisb), .tbe 5tb of July^ and k 
endorsed as having been TOcei^ed on tbe 5tb of Augn^. 
flaunt ctifitiEiiguished bimsrif on tbis occasion ; but for 
omr present piupose it will be svfficieixt to give so nmc^ 
<rf bra letisr as snay aSbrd any indication of the t^xns 
€m "wbacb he stood with bis wife^s rdations. It begins; — 
" Madam^ Albeit tbe worthy des«*t of your noUe bso- 
tber win come to your bearing with greater expedition 
than these ray letters may have access to your presaice ; 
yet, to confirm tbe firot report you shall hear thereof, 
and to witness that above all things I desire to be held 
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in friendly esteem of you, I have in brief set down to 
you as much as were fit to be declared, in as ample a 
discourse as the worthiness of his acts hath deserved 
memory of that which hath been done/' And it con- 
cludes ;— "This victory being discoursed unto you in the 
briefest manner I may, it resteth, — ^now that fortune, 
very honour, and wealth hath accompanied the victors, — 
it resteth that I may commend my duty unto you, and 
salute my Lord yoiur husband's absence with grief, whom 
I wish had been a partaker of all the glory those shaU 
enjoy that may challenge any interest to have been doers 
in this action. It were too tedious to write to all my 
friends, your well-wishers, of this our blessing ; but I 
must entreat you to excuse me inquired after, and 
salute them from me, as mindful of them all, and in 
especial dutiful and friendly unto yourself, whom I do 
honour as much as I can, though not so much as you 
deserve. From Gales, near Spain, this 5th of July, 
1596. Your servant, more faithfully than ladies use to 
be mindful, Che. Blount." The epistolary style of 
the age was one of florid courtesy, and Blount^s letters 
are extremely ambitious in that respect ; but his pro- 
fessions do not flow with much ease or natural felicity. 
He seems neither sincere himself, nor assured in regard 
to the person to whom he writes. The family corres- 
pondence shows, however, that he was in habits of 
familiar intercourse with the sisters and brothers of 
his wife, as well as with her children by her first hus- 
band. On the 20th of this month of July, it may be 
mentioned by the way. Lady Leicester lost her father. 
Sir Francis Knollys. 
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The following short note from the Countess is en- 
dorsed as having been received by Essex in October of 
this year, which would be about two months after his 
return to England^ crowned with victory and glory :— • 
'^It were pity but your good Lordship should be a Kttle 
troubled sometimes with a few idle womanish lines^ lest 
you should grow out of use. And therefore I must tell 
you, that you are much beloved and greatly honoured 
in this desolate comer. Not according to the fashion 
of your courtly mistresses, but in our true country sin- 
cerity, we will ever pray for the height of your happiness. 
And I rest, ever your mother, infinitely loving you, 
L. Leicester. — Sweet Robin, as your leisure serves, 
let me hear sometimes how the world goeth with you. 
My Friend rests wholly and faithfully devoted to your 
service.^' No morose moralist, evidently, was the 
Countess ; it is in a very different style that in the end 
of this same year, the Lady Bacon writes to the Earl 
touching the reports about his " court mistresses,'' ad- 
juring him not to make sorrowful the heart of his good 
and virtuous wife, said to be now again with child ; ''for 
it is thought she took before to heart, and that her last 
did not comfortably prosper.'* It is right, however, to 
add, that Essex, in his answer, solemnly protests his 
entire innocence in regard to such matters, ever since 
his departure from England towards Spain. * 

* See the eorrespondenee in Birch, II. 218, a, teq. Lady Bacon 
exercised an anxions superintendence over Essex's morals as to various 
points. Among some unpublished letters of hers, preserved at Hatfield, is 
one ** particularly wishing the Queen and her court would hear and profit 
by good preaching, and expressing her concern upon being informed by a 
courtier of the Earl's being a terrible swearer." Birch, in A dd, MS. 41 60. 
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A flii«rt imdated nvte maj prebdbly best be placed 
her« ^-- ^ Aj bixfff a& jEorar g«iod lordriiiy ia^ I m 
troubfe jaoL with & fevr idkUnes^ t» proemsfr som* re- 
qdtat ci kiBihieaB firomyoii ;. lumag snnt the dqr whor 
70» wondd nol ha^ Iksbbl ao AA Ummdk aaane cae of 
ysnr fimrouired misbreaaBS^ thomgh tiicjr HA bear modi ; 
aaA ao'vuat I, liho eani with, ihoik pafcieBer arm myadf 
with Ae aosfvaace of jonr loTe to laa^ which emnjmt 
fbdl m sabstanee^ hfiwaoever slow ia. ceremmaoBs, Ajji 
thenefixeliasi, as aihra^^ journetlMr^iDfiBiiKij hMrkig 
yvd^ lu LiicxaTBju'^ 

Pisrhaps the fbUowin^ note finmv Btoont^ maj ako 
hwre been written about thia time : — ^^ B^ manj jiour 
mot&ev^s lexers toi j&qt Loidiahip^ it m giTcn jvm to 
understand that I fire. Whercfoce^ your Hanoiir being 
weB aaeertaised tilicreof^ bodi froet hev and. now under 
mj own hand, can best lesolve how to diapo$e thcveof 
to yotflr own advantage and my contentmeBt;; which is 
then in greatest perfection^ when ta the one i am 
deemed a good hnriiazKl^ and to> the other known to 
remain a most faithful acmni^ so long as I shaUi bear 
the Trnme ct Cjer. BLoirBr t/' Or thia may bd»ng to 
the next year, 1597. Two other lettera of Bkwnub'a 
are dated in May ot that year. In one, of tiie Sed, he 
teUa Essex ^ftat the bearer, Mr. Edward I^rttelton, will 
inform him oi certain seandalons aqpeechea that had been 
given out respecting his last expedition to Spain, by one 
Chapman, a base knave, whom he recommends his 
Lovdship to have sent for by the Cocmcil* He aka 
requests Essex to send him a proper authority for those 
geailemen of the conafy whom his Lordship usnally 
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teraied Mmler-Mastcrs, and seaoetiiDeft Depnt j-Lien- 
tsnantv;* — a^ etiriou» imgrneot of the eaidy hirtoTj of 
this office* The other letter ia withoizit the day of the 
moiith. It i^hvtes appBirently to a Tisit that had been 
paid by the Lord Deputy of Irelaad^ who at this tmie 
was Thomas Lord Btergh of Grainaboroogfa, probably 
ivshile' on his- wsvy to eoixrt^ at a honse of Esaex^s, where 
be had beeas received and estcartained by the Countess 
and Sir Chsistopher. ^ What welcome yoar gnest hath 
reoerred/^ writes Bloimt, ^^is fittest himself make report 
<sL . 4 ^^ This busdness at an end^ I attend npen your 
jBsffther eamrannd, as one who thinketh himself in 
nothing move happy than to^ be daily comamanded in 
your sersriee; and so leave your Lordship to all increase 
of happiness^ which I envy yonrfbrtime^ who am nought 
bnt what yon please to esteem v&eJ' At the same time 
the Comites» writes ; ^ We have here entertained yonr 
gisest^ sweet Aobin^ I hope to yomr honomr and high 
liking; whfere nothing wanted bFiit yonr presence to 
beantify yonr old house, and grace all the rest* * . • My 
Friend^ liloewise, who hadi been here your steward, hath 
not been kaat eareful to see a£ things well^ as you shall 
h^eafber by yonr offieera mderstand.^ Thcro is ano- 
ther siurt note from the Countess>. also dated in this 
^uih(^ ; bat it is merely a reeommendation of tiie bearer 
to the good offices of her son in a matter winch has 
called him to town. There is abraya a cordial earnest- 
ness in tiie way in which she makes such applications. 

LiL the new expedition whieh was fitted out against 
Spam in the summer of this year^ Essex^ who was 
again. Com»ander-in-Chief^ appointed Blount his jSvst 
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Colonel; and Birch has printed the greater part of a 
letter written by Sir Christopher from Weymouth, on 
the 26th of Jnne, giving an acconnt of the arrival of 
the land forces at that rendezvous, and of the measures 
that had been taken to find them maintenance tiU they 
could be embarked. It may have been shortly before 
this that a short undated note of Blount's was written, 
in which he speaks of having received an appointment 
through the Earl. " Myself,*' he perorates, in his usual 
subservient style, " for the credit is laid upon me by 
your means in this public service, acknowledge whose 
and by whom I am that I am; and will not be in 
fortune, knowledge, or adventure other than your only 
faithful servant, Chr. Blount.*' Lord Bich, by-the- 
bye, who no doubt regretted having staid at home the 
last time, when the adventure had turned out so profit- 
able a one, was a volimteer in the present expedition. 
And Charles Blount Lord Montjoy, whom we shall 
encoimter in the sequel standing in so peculiar a rela- 
tion to Rich, was Essex's Lieutenant-General, or second 
in command. This expedition, however, was far from 
proving so successful as the last. In the first instance, 
indeed, the fleet, after having been at sea for some 
days, was forced to put back by stress of weather, and 
it was with difficulty that it got again into port about 
the middle of July. Two undated notes from the 
Countess were probably written in the interval between 
this return of her son and his setting out again in the 
latter end of the following month. At first she would 
appear to have merely had a general intimation from 
the Earl of his safe arrival and of that of her husband. 
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In answer to this she says ; — " You must imagine^ my 
dearest Eobin^ how welcome your happy lines were to 
your careful {anxious) mother^ who^ with all inquiries 
and hearkenings^ could not be ascertained {certainly 
ir^ormed) of your welfare ; which now doth more joy 
me than to have the Eang of Spain's Indies. And 
much gladder shall I be if, with your contentment, her 
Majesty might stay you upon good terms for this year, 
the time being so far passed, and sea travel in winter so 
troublesome and dangerous. I can no more, but pray 
unto Grod to bless and prosper all your noble attempts 
and actions, now and whensoever, and always rest, 
in true affection, your mother infinitely loving you, 
L. Lbicestee.^' In a postscript she subjoins ; — " I 
thank you, sweet Bobin, for your pretty fine token, 
which I take kindly, and will much esteem it for your 
sake/' Then she desires him to make much of ^' this 
honest little flight,'' meaning, apparently, the bearer of 
the letter, who, she says, had taken such pains to see 
her, and was devoted towards the Earl's kinswoman, 
Betty Garret. *^And I," she adds, ^'dislike not the 
man." She concludes : — " My sister Garret and we all 
pray for you. I must remember also to your special 
love and favour my dearest Friend, who only your love 
commands beyond himself and all contentments I am 
troubled with beggarly rascals, as never any was, who 
are bold in your absence." This last was a common 
grievance of people living in the country in those days, 
but would be borne the less patiently by the Countess, 
little accustomed as she had been to be without a male 
protector* Her other note, if it is to be assigned to this 

M 
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dittd, must be supposed to hav« been ^mtten^aftee ste 
Bad' heaid the partimilars of l^e peril her son had 
esoaped. It is as follows : — *'I am noTV» sony, my 
dmrost Eobin^. that my hs^ was not to bo neaonor wltesi 
It might haTe seen as well as heard how blessedly yvm 
hare overpassed those dangerous hazards that yet I am 
aficaid to think of. ISie Lord of he«i^en be praised for 
it^ who ever be your safeguard, and grant that myey^ 
msy see their happiness again in you, to. my hoart^^s 
comfort, upon tiie achieving your noble enteocpisses^ to 
yourheart's^contentj which the bett^ will proceed if, 
s^^meet Bobin, you be mindfol and thankful, to Him that 
so. miraculbusly and mightily hatli preserved you; Tk> 
whose merciful protection> even as mine own' soul,. I 
caoonmend you, and ever rest your mother inesti- 
mably loving you, L- Leicbstbk. — J£ passengers come, 
let me receive two lines of comfort from you* My sister 
Garret reoomm^ids her humble service, and. heartily 
pmys for your safe return/* Very poissibly,. howevOT, 
1M» letter may have been written, on some other 
oecasion. 

Erom this second Spanish expedition, commonly called 
liie Island Voyage, as having had for its chief incident 
a plundering attack upon some of the Azore Iidands;, 
tile adventurers returned to England, about the end of 
Qctob^, ail probably a good deal out of humour;. We 
have Blount writing to Essex from the oountiy. on lie 
3rd of November, tibat- various troubles,, which had 
sprung up during his absence, had so damaged his 
estate, ihat he would require to remain for^ some time 
among his. tenants to reduce things to better order, if. 



he lemaxicfi^. he d^jnot diBnoe^ in the attonqoi: oxdfftb 
do himself tiDoxeaiiisofaief.^ '' Wherefore^'^^ beaontiaans^ 
'' exo^. itt b« to do jaa service, oar fiope giYei&.feooi 
your LordftUip thsdr. yomr motl^r's- travel and^ mixie 
majr sort to better; ocmtentment than faitfaenrnto faadi 
befl(Q affoorded; I wBl' continue here, niliii ray aooii»- 
tomed resoiutum: to- diX' jaa: service vrfaexL ytm: gbU 
ani^me, aaid:leaa^ to envy aascjr whose datie&^arB. better 
aooepted (j(t fiton the highest [meaning! the QnenirJ, 
iifiou^ their, zeal and mllingness shall mxki exceed 
mine/,who. eaner i-emMttnyonr Lorddap^sr m«>8t ftokhftdfy 
deroted/' 

One. objectf ofrBloimfs: coming, up toDtown at thk 
time:wonld have been to ^ take his seat, aa one. of: the 
membeist fon the county^ of Stafford* He. had been 
ZBtiimed^. apparently during: his .alienee, at sea,^.to -Ae 
paffliasDent' which metv on. the- 24^hio£'Ootdber. TSm 
Gountess^ . havings heardxfrom her. sttnisdoniafter he-had 
got back to Plymouth aboutrthe eaad of that month, had 
repUed in the foUowing.letter, .part of which. Birdt has 
psinted: — ^^ You can hardly imagine, my dear scweet 
mn, howt joyful; thcse^lines; of yourrhand hatbiTnadfiHifr; 
for, althoughtmy hope gave:me -ever well of yooir hafq^ 
aaid vic^ovionsr fortunes, yet my love in> a woBudiiah 
heart could not bet without some fear axid^deinbts^^yoa 
and my best. Friend^ while you.were in.dangar^of:winjds 
aoid enemies, . which . Gtod be praised . for dehvering you 
safe from,, aaid blessing: you .with some happy saeoess^ 
liiOBgh.notao good.asyou were near and- did deawve^ 
But Grodwillcnotyou'should break the proud Spamacd^s 
back atione blow. Ha reserves^ somewhat for imotibar 

m2 
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time^ knowing your invincible mind must be workings 
which will be their scourge^ I hope. You thank me for 
my best Friend^ who I am glad if he hath done you 
service. You may see what power you have over me^ 
that have not sticked to displeasure myself to please 
you; for nothing could get him from me, yourself 
excepted^ which I hope now hereafter you will consider 
of, especially if we may not be encouraged with some 
better favour than heretofore. But my Mends there 
[at Court] make me believe that her Majesty is very 
well prepared to hearken to terms of pacification, and 
it tarries only your coming and solicitations ; which if 
you find, then may both my Friend and myself with 
double comfort make a winter's journey, and we will 
come presently up, if so you think it good, that it be to 
any purpose or likelihood to obtain that favour, without 
which I live there, as you know, with the greater dis* 
grace, and put ourselves to more charge than is for our 
ease, be it not to do you service or ourselves good, 
which let rest in your will to command and consider of. 
Also, if you will have me come, you must send a coach- 
man and horses for me ; for my coachman is lately dead, 
and my horses altogether unready, I hear our house 
is abeady, too, so well filled, as, if I come, you will have 
no room there for yourself Bat your will be done, all 
excuse set aside. So saith my Friend, who I cannot 
yet spare; otherwise he should wait on you. Our 
Sheriff here hath done him wrong and disgrace in pre- 
ferring his son Dudley to the first place of Knight of 
the Shire, which the whole country elected my Friend 
tmto; but both he and Sir Edward Lyttelton do hope 
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his person shall pay/' Here some words are wanting. 
Somebody, it is then observed, ^' will remember both 
his and my Lord Dudley^s kindness, who was a special 
actor therein, notwithstanding he knew of your letters 
in the behalf of my Friend/* And the letter concludes, 
" So, sweet Bobin, hoping you will spare our travel 
till fairer ways or weather, unless it be to special pur- 
pose, I end, praying God to bless you with increase 
of honour and all happiness, to my endless comfort, 
who doth rest your mother infinitely loving you, L» 
Leicester/* 

Perhaps it may have been about this time that a 
short undated letter was written by the Countess, 
recommending to Essex a poor old servant of hers, who 
had a cause ; and also renewing a former request in 
favour of the appointment of Mr. Sergeant Gawdy to 
the Mastership of the Eolls. '' My Friend and I,*' 
she says, '' entreat you will be pleased to consider how 
meet a man he is every way for it, and how hardly you 
will find so honest and so thankfiil a nian of his coat 
to bestow that favour on, nor, as we believe, any that 
out of true honesty will be more at your devotion. So, 
out of my dearest love, I beseech the Almighty to bless 
you with long life, to make you great on earth and 
rich in heaven. This is his prayer also whose service 
rests devoted to you. Your mother infinitely loving 
you, L. Leicester/* Gawdy, however, did not get the 
place. 

Li December the Countess writes again as follows : — 
''You gave us an alarm, sweet Eobin, to make us 
believe we should see you. But I hope your stay is to 
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jonir better contentment. 'Otherwke 'you had made 
the company of Drayton proud' with yoor presence. H 
ilMdl- exceedingly- long to hear* of your good- satisfaction, 
iriii6h I with migfat<8omewhat'fit with your deserts- and 
hearths chsire^ as my trust is>it'will for all the cross- 
working of yonr subtle «nemies. My ^Friend is nowrto 
cove up very shortly to "Ae Tenn about some business:; 
anfd^ were it n^t for the unseascmable * time and foul 
trarelling^ I should accompany^ him to >see you. Esf>^ 
dally if matters stood so well as you might hope 'to 
obtain some favour for us^ then I would come also pre- 
sently up ;» otherwise a country life is -fittest for dis- 
gnteed persons. But^ if you find xeason to wish my 
comings then nmst you preieniiy send <aome coach 
horses :to fetch me^ for my own will newr be able 
to draw me out of the mire. I 'pray you ask my sister 
brWarwidk^s counsel^ and my sister Layton^s^ in this 
ease, and 'let me 'hear accordingly firom you by this 
bearer. So, wishing you 4is to my own heart, my 
dear son, I erer rest your mother infinitely loving' yon, 
L. Ijhicbstbk.'^ 

fThis letter. also is published by^Bireh. Her sisters 
Warwick and Iiayton.are the Countess -Dowager of 
Wxrwiok, reUct of Leicester's elder brother Ambrose 
Bsdiey, and her own sister ^Elizabeth, manxsd to Sir 
ISunnas Layton, or iLeighton. Her ei^ression about tire 
hfe fittest for disgraced persons'may recal to.^he reader^s 
remembrance the similar words used by Essex^s poor 
firtfaer in writiogtto'l^izabetfa, some3two.ortthree-and- 
twenty7ears before. She hersdf would appear .to. Innre 
lired oat of Javonr^^andinostlyiiiL a state, ofrustioatioii^ 



almost ever since thfin. HaweifeTy she did ^ow come 
up to toTm^ her son hanng no doubt . first done his :best 
to mollify the ^xaysl lioness so^fErr as that the meeting- of 
the two eousinsimight be practicable and ^tfe. Whflt 
resulted is recorded by fiir Bobert Sidn^s secretary, 
Rowland White, in his gossiping ^dispatches to his 
patron; and his details igire us a highly rcoriotts and 
characteristic tjsq^imen of the Maiden* Queen. On the 
14th of January, 1598, he writes ^—^Milyliady 'Leicester 
is now come to town, and many went to meet .her/' 
0n the 16th of February he tells of her ha\dng been 
presoit -the night before at ^^a very :great supper,'^ 
given in Essex House by Sir Gilly Merrick (Essex's 
steward), along with Lady Rich, her other daughter the 
Countess of l^^orthumberknd, the Earl and Gountess of 
Essex, and othffls. " They had two plays,'' he says, 
''which kept them i|p till one o'clock after ^midnight." 
But she bad not yet -been suffered rto'beholdTthe roysQ 
countenance. *0n Ash Wednesday, -the 1st of March, 
"White'thus reports ;--*'' I acquainted you with ihe care 
had to bring my iLady Leicester to the Queen's pre- 
sence. It was,o£ben granted, and she brought to the 
Privy Galleri®, but :the Queen found some occasion 
not to come. Upon Bhrove Monday the Queen was 
persuaded to go to Mr. Con^troller's [Sir William 
Knbllys's], at the Tilt[Bnd3and there wjw :my Lady fyccrdj 
Leicester, with a .feir jewel of three hundred pounds, c ^i 
A great dinner was prepared by my Lady Chandos 
[wife of Sir WiQiam :Knollye], the»Quewi'« coach ready, 
and all :the tworld expecting her Majesiy's comings 
when, upon a sudden, she resolved not to go, and so 
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sent word. My Lord of Essex^ that had kept his 
chamber the day before, in his night-gown went up to 
the Queen the Privy way, but all would not prevail ; 
and as yet my Lady Leicester hath not seen the 
Queen. It had been better not been moved, for my 
Lord of Essex, by importuning the Queen in these 
unpleasing matters, loses the opportunity he might 
take to do good unto his ancient friends." The next 
day, nevertheless, the conjunction was actually brought 
about. ^' My Lady Leicester,'^ White writes again, on 
the 2nd of March, " was at Court, kissed the Queen's 
hand and her breast, and did embrace her, and the 
Queen kissed her. My Lord of Essex is in exceed- 
ing favour here. My joy is so great that I forget to 
answer your letters.'* But Elizabeth, having thus gone 
through her part, saw no reason why the thing should 
be carried farther. On the evening of Friday, the 10th, 
White informs Sidney that the Earl (rf Essex had an 
hour before left town for Grafton, in Northamptonshire, 
where he meant to overtake his mother that night late 
as it was. '^ She,'' adds White, " as you have under* 
stood, was graced by the Queen, and departed from 
Court exceedingly contented; but desirous again to 
come to kiss the Queen's hand, it was denied, and, as I 
heard, some wonted unkind words given out of her." * 
Whether Blount had accompanied his wife to town does 
not appear. The parliament had been dissolved on the 
11th of February. 

The next letters in the collection having dates are 
two from Blount ; the first written from Drayton Bas- 

* Sidneff Papers, II. 81—95. 
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set on the 3rd of Aprils the second from Ildington on 
the 12th of May. Birch has printed the former, and 
giyen an abstract of the latter. They relate to a mar- 
riage which Essex had projected between the eldest son 
of his friend the Earl of Worcester and his consin Lettice, 
whom Birch makes to have been the daughter of Sir 
William KnoUys, but who, for anything that appears, 
may as well have been the daughter of any other of 
Lady Leicester's brothers, of whom there were four, 
besides Sir William, all married. Blount had been em- 
ployed to arrange the affair both with Worcester and 
with the young lady's mother, and the letters show the 
confidential footing on which he stood at least with this 
one of his wife's sisters-in-law. He speaks of his 
'' sister KnoUys" as " near in her own nature ;" '^ but,'* 
says he, " I doubt not but by your persuasions to my 
sister, and the reasons I shall use unto her, being made 
your minister, that she will be drawn to do that for her 
daughter which will satisfy the Earl, whom I find very 
willing to assure your friendship by this alliance, if he 
be not overmuch crossed by her nearness, whom I hope 
I have so infected with ambition by my late letters to 
her written, that the same will quell all other passions 
in her, as doth your love absolutely command the ser- 
vice of," &c. After all, Birch observes, the marriage 
never took place. 

Two letters fipom the Countess follow, both dated in 
June. One is an unimportant note, requesting her son's 
"honourable favour and best assistance" to one Simon 
Digby . Mention is also made in it of " a young married 
couple." The other runs as follows : — " Sweet Robin^ 
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We. all adsnowledge the, great lumoues you have dooro 
OS by your kind memDry^ seeing we couLd:not enjoy the 
happiness of your piesenee> which wouMhaYe made^DB 
alldoo proud. Yet have ~w e ;presumed ~to -^vidsh you joft 
tO:grace.this:ill4favonTed eottage^ which/if ynuMiill put 
to*bat alittle of your helping hand^ wemeanito makeiit 
better to serve your turn and ours/ and for little Jftobni 
hereafter. .Your spy. oan tell you of all our proeeediugs, 
and howmucfa youare honoured in theseparte^^Hheseiif 
the adamants were that draw theifirst place of yonrlowe 
fromme^ Limagineit should .go hard but we should «3e 
you oftener. But let me still hold a high -seat in your 
noble thoij^hts, and I shall .erer irequite you twith^iny 
dearest lorc)^ and always rest your most affectionate 
mother, L. Lbicbster. — My best Friend, and yoiir 
fidthfulest servant; recommends his humble duty to 
you/' " Little Ilobin " is Essex's «on, at this diiae a 
boy about six years old. Of jthe " adamants " \&e 
Countess may possibly haye seen or 'heard a good deal 
during herlate visittothe .capital. She might congra^ 
tnlate hersi^lf,. after all, that she had escap^'out of hmr 
Majesty's hands better than one of them, poor ZkErs. 
Bridges, had done not long before. ^''The Queen/' 
"White writes to Sidney, on the 13th of .April of the pre- 
ceding year, " hath of late used :the .feir Mts. Brid^as 
with words and blows of anger, and she, with &fass« 
Bnssell, were put out of the Coffer Chamber. QDh^ lay 
three nights-at my Lady Staffard's,;butjare now letumcd, 
9gain ' to their wonted waiting. By what I writ in 'my 
last letteriuntoyouby post, you may i.conjecture wheuoe 
these "titorms/rise. The cause of ithis dkpleaaure said:to 
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be -their taking of |]Jiy«c/ and one day geing privately 
tibron^ tfaefBrivyiGollerifiErrto seethe playing at ballon'' 
|£bot^faaU];* 

AnotkerQetterfromcthe Conntess^ majkedasressiTsd 
in. July^ has been;printed'by:Bireli. lt'had*beeiiimt« 
ten in«reply to one from Easex^.intimatii^ some check 
OT'disgust Hist had made him.lea^ the Coirrt/prdfoably 
his dififeienee with iBurghley. about xoaking peaee Mrith 
Spain^ whenthe^LordOGreasurer, after a hot altexeation, 
handed him theBible^ and bidfhim readtthe 2drd reme 
of the fifty-fourth Psalm^ Blood-thirstytmrnt ^halltnat tme 
mU : half thmr- days. tHismotiier^fiarys:: — '^Sweet ftohin, 
jainwelf hatii .giYen :me uicb. a taste of 48oiBe sh*ange 
matter to-be looked for^^as I cannot be quiet till I;know 
the true cause of your absence. and diaeontentment. If 
it be but far Ireland^ J doubt.not but you aie vriseaad 
politic, enough^to countermine witii your enemies/ whose 
detilkh.pmctioe&cannowBy'hurt'youbutone. WfaesB^ 
fiire^ my dear son^ grre me 1mm to be a httlei jealous 
ofer you for your gO0d,.and- entreat you to haye ever 
fied and your. own honour before :your «eyea; ^sorshall 
youbersure that he will dispose .indeed all^.AS you ^aay^ 
iar the best> 'in deipito' of all enemies. .My .Eriemd^ and 
I cannot but 'be troubled with this iuews^ and do «wish 
ouBnelTeSiWithyou^as we would -soon be if ^we thought 
our service needful, or that you would have it so ; which 
iet us know/ and we will leave all other oeeasions what- 
soever, and will presently be with you. "Well, if it be 
but jmen^s imatteis,.! .know you.have eouragCt enough; 
if women^s, you have nearly ^well passed the pikes 

* Sidviey Paperf, II. 38. 
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already^ and therein shoald be skilful. So^ praying you 
not to be too secret from yonr best friends^ I end, be- 
seeching the Almighty to bless you ever in his highest 
favour, while I am your mother dearliest loving you, 
L. Leicester/' An affectionate and withal a vivacious 
and hopefdl nature speaks in this ; a heart that may be 
cast down, but is not easily to be kept down. There 
is a dashing directness in the logic by which the old 
lady satisfies herself that her son must, after all, be a 
match for anything mortal, anything in the shape Oa 
either man or woman. 

Although her Majesty had actually come to blows 
with Essex, — Camden tells us that, on his turning his 
back upon her in a kind of contempt, she gave him a 
box on the ear and bade him go and be hanged, upon 
which he clapt his hand upon his sword, swearing a great 
oath that he neither would nor could put up with such 
an affront, while the alarmed Lord Admiral rushed in 
between them, — ^he was soon restored to favour. Then 
he was gratified by obtaining the great object of his 
ambition, the Lord Lieutenancy of Lreland. To that 
country, destined to be fatal to his race, he repaired in 
the spring of 1599. * It appears that on the way to his 
place of embarkation, he visited his mother in Stafford- 
shire, and there, probably, he was joined by Sir Christo- 

* In Shaw's Stttffordahire, (II. 6.) is given the followiug entry from 
the Parish Register of Tamworth ;— << 1598, Mem. That the 30th d&y 
of this April Robert Earl of Essex went from Drayton Basset towards 
Ireland, with a host of men, to make war against the Earl of Tyrone, an 
Irishman." The year here is certainly wrong ; so is the month, probably ; 
if not the month, the day is. Essex was in Dublin by the middle of ApriL 
See Bireh, II. 397. 
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pher Blount^ who served in this expedition in the 
eminent plax^e of Marshal of the Army. In a letter 
to Cecil, written from Stony Stratford, at seven o'clock 
on the morning of the 29th of March, we find Essex 
referring apparently to this appointment : — " For Sir 
Christopher Blount," he says, ^^ I will, at Daventry, 
where I dine, make a dispatch to her Majesty. If she 
grant me not this favour, I am maimed of my right 
arm." * So Blount's commission was probably not yet 
made out.f In IrelandEssex soon found himself involved 
in the usual difficulties and impracticabilities. It must 
have been now that his anxious mother wrote to him as 
follows : — " My dear and most noble child. In the 
midst of your infinite troubles, I must needs satisfy 
mine own heart with sending you one farewell, with 
these caveats, that, as I would not, like myself or sex, 
persuade your invincible courage to cowardice, so yet, my 
sweet Bobin, give me leave to put you in mind that the 
true valour in a great commander, thoroughly known, 
is as well shown, and to better purpose, in wise poHtic 
carriage and government, than it can possibly be in too 
much hazard and adventuring his own person. Where- 
fore, be wise as valiant, and think what a high price 
your country and friends hold you at, amongst the which 
lam not the least, that hold you dearest, nor may [any] 
rightlier challenge a careful respect of you to bring 
yourself safe again unto me, to my endless comfort; 

* Add. MS. 4160. 

f Yet we have Chamberljun writing on the 15th ; — '^ Sir Christopher 
Blount 18 named Iblarshal of Irebind, thongh the Queen had a good mean- 
ing to Sir Henry Brwmker.'^—Add. MS. 4175. 
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beBeeching the Almigiity esreni so tobleflftfyoai irilii 
honour and all ' happy victoriM^ that w& may> ^aafy. and 
praise his holy, name for your pressarTadoB). with, my 
dear Eriend^ who^ Ihope^^ifilii your leave,. shsU henLfla^ 
forth oease from these Hiankless* sernoea^ and aoLsfaoadd 
yon, if I had tiie like peiror over yon; nntil^yostiweie 
drawn by interestandwhat oondilions. yonzaelf woidd; 
ISieLord of Heaven bless -and^keep yon baKth>.that^wi& 
heart's jpy I may see yonr &oeBagain, with«afe retnm^ 
till: which time and eTer,.in.my deaxcst love^.L remain 
yonr mother inestimably lonng yon, IL LmoBSTnBi.T— 
My sist^ Garret prays fbr^yon asfbrhesrselfL liet'.sK 
be made often happy with.the'.news:.af your weU^dak^ 
and my Frieiid-s»V 

TheieremainsFonly thesingle letter.irom th0<!!ouB(toBB 
to her husband. It is^withont date,. but: was written.- at 
some time when Sir Christopher was with. Essesiin 
London. It is. very short :•> — ^'This gentleman, ■ aa^^ I 
understand, from our^ good neighbonr Mr. Bagot> hadi 
a cause in the Star Chamber. He desireth to^ huve 
&vourable hearing according to justice, and; ihaxiai to 
have my son^s assistance if he. be at the hearinj^thereoli 
Which). although he- be a stranger,.yet, for that he. la 
our countryman,! pray you. do -what.in reason: yonmsy 
for him* So, hoping^ to see }^n> dbortly, II comraend 
you, as myself, to the: Highest^ resting: eTer:yanniiest 
failMtd'wife and; best mistress,. L« LmGESTEB^''* 

These letters,, then, extend over a space of" between 
three and four years — &om the lattenpartof l&O&to the 
spring of 1599. Some time befbre the earliest of them 
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WB8 written the Cotrntess' had lost her second sen 
Walter, him ^om Wotton calk ^^n cSamond of tHe 
time ; ^^ he had been killed in 1591, in his twentj'-second 
year, at the siege of Bonen, whare Bssex commanded 
a* body of English troops sent by Elizabeth to the 
asmstance of Henry rV. of France. In the pfapcr 
oaUed his- ^'Apology/' TOtten some yesrr aftervrards, 
Essex makes* affectionate- mention of Hiin as^ his dear 
and only brother, the half fflxjh of his Honse: I^ as 
has been reported, Waltfer wa» his fether's firvonrite, 
Bobarfc- may from* the first have been hi» mother*&. 
Noif, at any rate, he was become the idol of her heart. 
And another year was* not , to complete its circle 
before' he of Trhom she- was so prond- shonld, in the 
flbwer of his age, have perished on- the scaflFold, before 
she shonld have- been Ifefb desolfete of both son and 
husband. 

Essex met with no success in; his Irish enterprise. 
THe confusion rather grew worse confonnded" and more 
Iiopdfess4oeking every day. Things being in this state, 
he- suddenly broke off, without leare granted or asked; 
and, to the surprise of all men, made his appearance at 
Uie Engfish Court; in the end' of September. His 
aorrival at Nonsuch, where the Cdurt then nms, with 
what followed, i» thus related by Bowltrnd* White :— 
"TTpon Michaelmas eve, about ten o'clock in the mom- 
ihg; my £ord of Essex lighted at GOurt Gate in- post, 
and made all' haste up to liie presence, and' so to the 
privy chamber, and stayed not till' he came to the 
Qlueen^s bed-chamber, where he^nnd the Queen newly 
up,' tiie hair about he: face; he kneeledl unto her^ 
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kissed her hands^ and had some private speech witli her^ 
which seemed to give him great contentment; for, 
coming &om her Majesty to go shift himself in his 
chamber, he was very pleasant, and thanked Grod, 
though he had suffered much trouble and storms abroad, 
he found a sweet calm at home." White, who was 
then at Nonsuch, goes on to say, that it was much 
wondered at that the Earl should have gone so boldly 
to her Majesty's presence, '^ she not being ready, and he 
so full of dirt and mire, that his very face was fiill of it/' 
Having washed and dressed himself, he returned to the 
Queen in about an hour, and sat with her till it was 
half-past twelve. '^ As yet,'' continues White, ''all was 
well, and her usage veiy gracious towards him« He 
went to dinner, and during all that time discoursed 
merrily of his travels and journeys in Ireland, of the 
goodness of the country, the civilities of the nobility 
that are true subjects, of the great entertainment he had 
in their houses, of the good orders he found there. He 
was visited frankly by all sorts here of lords, and ladies, 
and gentlemen ; only strangeness is observed between 
him and Mr. Secretary [Cecil], and that party." In the 
afternoon "he went up again to the Queen, but found 
her much changed in that small time; for she began to 
call him to question for his return, and was not satis- 
fied in the manner of his coming away, and leaving aU 
things at so great hazard." This was the last time Essex 
and his royal mistress ever met. On the same night, 
Saturday the 28th of September, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, her Majesty sent him her command that he 
should keep his chamber. On the following Monday 
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afternoon lie was sent off to London^ and committed to 
the custody of the Lord Keeper Egerton, in York House. 
'' At his going from Court/' writes White to Sir Robert 
Sidney^ on the next day, " few or none of his friends 
accompanied him. I hear he takes all things very 
patient, and endures this affliction like a wise man. 
It seems that his offences towards her Majesty are 
great, seeing it is her will to have this done unto him. 
He is a most imfortunate man, to give so gracious a 
Queen cause to disfavour or disgrace him/' On the 
Sunday night. White mentions in the same letter. 
Lady Essex had been delivered of a girl. Writing again 
on the 6th,lie states that old Lady Walsingham had 
made humble suit to the Queen that she would be 
pleased to give the Earl leave to write to his lady, who, 
probably before her delivery, had been informed of his 
arrival, and was extremely troubled that she neither saw 
him nor heard from him ; but her Majesty, in the first 
instance at least, had refused the indulgence, although 
the Earl was also said to be very ill. It was under* 
stood that she was extremely incensed. And not with<- 
out some reason. The strange step the Earl had taken 
had already begun to produce the most alarming effects. 
'^ His Lordship's sudden return out of Ireland," White 
writes from London on the 3rd of October, '' brings all 
sorts of knights, captains, officers, and soldiers away from 
thence; that this town is full of them, to the great dis* 
contentment of her Majesty, that they are suffered to 
leave their charge. But the most part of the gallants 
have quitted their commands, places, and companies, 
not willing to stay there after him; so that the disorder 

N 
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'to beLgnater ifa£TO.ilian.slaads idA.Aei9t£ety*Q£ 
jttabsernce.'*' 

Jbid7.IUdi^il7W€)Qldappear^'was;at.tiik.ti^ in temm, 
m^maDae up.onheaaringof whirt .hsd.taiMn pkuoa; faitt 
ttfter a iiMr dajrs :Ae retarod to ±he ^oiintry^ toi^nnnid 
ibe mmttbeis .of penKms that came to > visit her^ and 
fldioae:reBort to.EwexJSonae.gaTB offence to tke Ceurt. 
fiflsex^s otkcr ifister^ now Te^^narried'to ilie iBarl of 'Noe- 
thnmbeffamd, oame tortown .«(n:tiie Ifirth*; White had 
iMacda reportdhat.sQme imkindness had amen betweoi 
herand.hfir.hoaband^ .iqion -which ahe had left him. On 
tke 4th of .NoTember^ he -writes tiiat Lady Essex was 
then ^ing about from one to^another of the persons in 
aathority^ to indnee them to intercede with her MajesEly^ 
hot receiving small comfort ftvaa any. 'She had not 
jet been <suffeTed to seefherrhuaband. Leave^ however^ 
had by this time been;gxanted:tohiatwo sisters to come 
ta.Conrt^ and be janitors for him. On ihe 23rd; White 
writes . — ^^My Lady of Essex is isl. most sonrowfiil 
croaturefbr her husband^ajcaptivity ; she weass all bla^ 
of the .meanest price^ asnd receives no com&rt in any 
ihing. She is most desinmsto aeeher lord^ bnt he is 
zeaohred; as they .say^ to -ace: no creature but such as 
came from the Queen. :Some ar other tcdd her of a 
manant to send him to the IWer^ which infinitefy 
grieves her.^' .Li a>snbBequentietterihe states that^ on 
the afternoon < of fiimday the 26th; she came to .the 
fjourt all in black; her dress, altogether not .being of 
the value of £ve pounds^ and .called at the chamber of 
the Countess of Huntingdon^ who did not .come to her 

•♦ Sidney Papers, II. 130—182. 
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80 that she was obliged to send- in a aufissagci^uestiog 
that the' Coimteas would be pleased to move her Mqjestgr 
to give her leave to visit her husband^ who she had 
heard had been the-night before in very; great exiremitjc 
^^ This was all she desired; and answer was letunie^f 
that she must attend her Majesty^s pleasure by ^the 
Lords of 'her Council^ and come no more to Ciourt. It 
was ill taken ^that she presumed to eome^ having been 
denied it longsince/^ A fortnight later mattess were 
still nearly in the^same state. On the 8th of December^ 
alter having stated ihat the Court had the day before 
removed £com Whitehall to Richmond^ and that Esses: 
eontinued very ill. White adds: — "The two Ladies, 
Northumberland and Rich, all in black, were -at Court 
before the remove; what success they had with her 
Majesty I do not know ; they were 'humble suitors to 
have -the JSarl ^removed to a better .air and to a more 
eonvenient place, for where'he k he is somemr hat straitly 
lodged, in respect my Lord Keeper^s household is great. 
A -hope there is ihat he shall be removed as soon as 
he is able, for he is exceeding Seeble. My Lady Essex 
rises almost every day by daylight to go to my Lord 
fKreasurer's and Sir John Fortescue; for to this Coutt 
she may not come/' At last, on the l£th, she was per- 
mitted 'to go to ihe Earl, whom she found so weak that 
when he was taken out of his bed he could not sit up. 
" Little hope,'' says White, " there is of his recovery/' 
On Saturday, the 22nd, he writes : — *^ Upon Wednesday 
it was said he was dead ; the bell tolled for him. He 
was prayed for in London churches ; divines watch with 
him, and in iheir pulpits pray for him; but it hath 

N 2 
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pleased Gt)d to restore him to some little amendment. 
My Lady Rich was at Court upon Thursday; her Ma- 
jesty spake with her^ and used her very graciously. 
Her humble suit was to have leave to see her brother 
before he died; that it did concern her about the 
matters of her jointure. But I do not hear that she 
had leave to go; for the same suit my Lady Northum- 
berland makes. My Lady of Essex is with him every 
day, from morning to night, and then returns to 
Walsingham House. Mr. Comptroller [his uncle. Sir 
William Knollys] had leave to go see him. His friends 
do very much fear he cannot live out this month." * 

The Queen, meanwhile, persisted in thinking the 
EarVs illness to be all a piece of acting. On the 28th, 
we find White recording that her Majesty had graced 
the dancing and plays at Court with her presence, and 
had played at cards, at primero, with the Lord Treasurer, 
Mr. Secretary, and the Lord North. "The Court,*' he 
adds, " was great, and full of Lords and Ladies, and 
her Majesty came to chapel." About two months 
before he had mentioned that the only person at Court 
who was noted to stand firm to Essex, was my Lady 
Scroope; and she endured much on that account at 
her Majesty's hands. '^ She wears all black ; she 
mourns, and is pensive, and joys in nothing but in a 
solitary being alone." t On the 5th of January, 1600^ 
White writes : — " Her Majesty is in very good health, 
and comes much abroad these holidays; for almost 
every night she is in the presence, to see the ladies 
dance the old and new country dances with the tabor 

• Sidney Papers, 11. 139—153. f Sidney Papen, II. 132: 
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and pipe. Here was an exceeding rich New Year's 
gift presented^ which came^ as it were, in a cloudy no 
man knows how; which is neither received nor rqected, 
and is in the hands of Mr. Comptroller, It comes from 
the poor Earl^ the downfall of fortime, as it is thought. 
His Lady comes every morning unto him by seven, and 
stays till six ; which is said to be the full time limited 
for her abode there. The ladies his sisters, my Lady 
Walsingham, nor his son, have no liberty to go see him 
as yet. Many ministers, that made public prayers for 
him in their churches, are commanded to silence.^' By 
this time, however, the Earl was so far recovered as to 
be able to sit up and eat at a table.* 

A week later it is stated that the Earl continued to 
mend, but that his New Year's gift was not yet accepted, 
and that the Queen was still very angry. ^^The Lady 
Rich earnestly follows her desire to have leave to go 
see him; she writes to her Majesty many letters, sends 
many jewels, many presents. Her letters are read, her 
presents received, but no leave granted.^' Now, too, we 
learn that the unfortunate nobleman's mother, although 
she still remained in the country, had been doing her 
best, as well as his wife and his sisters, in the way which 
was thought likely to be most effectual, " The Lady 
Leicester sent the Queen a New Year's gift, which was 
very well taken.'* And on the 24th, after having men- 
tioned that Ins Lordship was now quite recovered, but 
that his sisters could prevail nothing at Court, White 
adds that now his mother was arrived in town, ^^ come 
up of purpose to be a petitioner for her son's liberty," 

* Sidney Pa/pen^ II. 154-^156, 
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On Saturday^ tlie 26fli^ lie Had heard that Lady Leicester 
was* that day gone towards the Gottrt to see if Uer 
Mtgesty would be pleased to permit the removid ofihe 
Earl to a better air. '* Upon- TPhursday last- ^' he imte* 
a^n on Satmday the 9th of Pebruaay, ^'my Lady his 
ynfb was commanded to. fbrbear coming unto bam any 
more till her Majesty's farther pleasure were kncnmx^ 
which was to her an exceeding grief ; she wept pitifiilly. 
The Bar! hath.recor^^d his health, and, I hear> walks 
ill the garden at York House in a cloth gown, cloth 
jerkin, cloth hose, cloth stockings, cloth mittens/' On 
the 14th, however, it is noted that his lady has again 
been allowed access to him, only with some reduction of 
the time her visit may last ; " for now she comes 
but at nine in the morning, and stays till four in the 
afternoon/' * 

Hiese minute details, inscribed as it- were by* the 
passing events and changing circumstances themselves, 
set the life and reality of things before us in a way that 
no translation of them into the heroics of history could 
match. They give us the very ''form and pressure^' 
of the time. On the one side> the iron Queen, with ail 
the woman quenched in her, or at least quieted for the 
present, by the roused spirit of the despot, resoltite to 
make her power be felt if her heart should break in 
the struggle, risking everything fbr that, keeping her 
ears shut in obstinate incredulity and' scorn not only to 
every petition for mercy, but against even the reports 
brought to her of the EarPs illness and danger, as if it 
were manifestly impossible that any real orirremediablfe 

*^atdnuy Papersy 158—167. 



snl.ooiild foUour firom.so ppnoper aodtneDcsaarip' ar.ocnuM 
as^ she: wb&> pursuing^ or as. i£. sbe defied* deadly avi 
fate to.moFe get turn her, niuIethaiviiKde Gaiiirt^iiiett 
axkd women, . maids of. lumenr^^and minaaters' of stito^ 
look; on m> silent dcead or: acquieseeoce, . their Ycry. 
souk Mibdoed.iiiithiu them by that stiHngemtperaftitieii 
of luyakty^ then. uniTecsal, . now sot. utteiiy gDiie;;OK 
the otha^side^. tfaef&malfe ]3abiiioBs.of. tfaB:i]D&rtmiate 
nobleman^ his : mother^ bis: two < sislezs^ . and^ bis' wift^ 
b^g. almastt the. only peancmft of their class wlio oav 
Tentora optnly to show a stro(agrintece«t about him^ 
anxious and perplexed^ .not knowin^what' to thiidc- as/ta 
bow it magr all end> nowdieeced with a gleaaa of bsfe^ 
now agaixit heavy with, apprehension or dcmbd,. aUlthn 
nAuie. restlesslys and' impatiently ^ying: eifery^ vacioiui 
expedient :that promises a^diance ofisafkenmg.tberojrpd. 
pride and inflexibility^ but. trusting move in^presania 
tban iniprayer&to make. the desired drnpresraoni on ^faer 
Mf^esty^speouliarly oonstmeted mind; — allthisismnjb 
visible to. us^ahneat' aaif it wiwegcMn^om before oust 
egresy diigncrreotyped. as we: haana it.±i these contempt* 
nneoais letters*. 

B.y thiartime.the.Biai bsd.written..a.yeef pemteBtU 
Ifetter to ben^Mi^estyv foaim the: effect of^wlnch muob 
was expected^ Ontfae^lstof Eebniary,.WhitexlescnbBS 
him as^ thou^ still confined inrthe LordxEeepecis houses 
very w^^and menyiy.and.hiawife and>his fiiUetwierB^as 
'^ now in some heart again ; " '* but myvLady Rich/' he 
adds^ . " is sick, sickly disoontented/' It was^ not . alto^ 
gether hope deferredttbat made her Ladyslupsiek^ she 
bad incurred the royal displeasure and perhaps •< 
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inadvertentlyi serious mischief. On Monday^ the 25tli^ 
he writes again: — ''The Earl of Essex is little spoken 
of at Courts only a mislike is taken that my Lady his 
mother, the Earl of Southampton, and many other of his 
Mends, have been in a house that looks into York 
Garden, where he uses to walk, and have saluted eacli 
other out of a window. My Lady Rich is commanded 
to keep her house, the cause thought to be that by her 
means certain copies of a letter she writ to the Queen is 
pubUshed abroad. She denies it ; it rests upon proofs.'^ 
That is, she denied having communicated the letter to 
any one, not that she had written it. 

Our concern at present, however, is not with Lady 
Bich, but with her mother. White goes on to say, 
under the same date, that my Lady Leicester had now 
a gown in hand that she intended to send to the Queen, 
which would cost her a hundred poimds at the least. 
And the gown, it appears, was very nearly ready ; for 
on Monday, the 3rd of March, he writes : — '' Yesterday, 
the Countess of Leicester sent the Queen a most curious 
fine gown, which was presented by my Lady Scudamore. 
Her Majesty liked it well, but did not accept it, nor 
refuse it ; only answered, that, things standing as they 
did, it was not fit for her to desire what she did ; which 
was, to come to her Majesty^s presence to kiss her 
hands, upon her now going to her poor home.^' The 
Countess in these circumstances did not leave town at 
present. On the last day of the same week we have 
White commencing his chronicle thus: — ^' There was 
an expectation all this week that my Lord of Essex 
should have come to his own house, but why or how 
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it was stayed is not spoken of. This is conjectured^ that 
the great Ladies^ Leicester^ Southampton^ Northumber- 
land^ and Bich, assembled themselves at Essex House 
to receive him^ which hindered it at that time," On 
the Saturday of the week following he informs Sidney^ 
that^ by her Majesty^s express command, my Lady 
Leicester, Lord and Lady Southampton, Mr, Greville, 
and Mr, Bacon had been all removed from Essex 
House, and that my' Lord of Essex was looked for there, 
to remain with two keepers. None were to come to 
speak with him but by her Majesty's leave ; and whether 
his lady was to be allowed to remain with him, or even 
to continue to visit him during the daytime, was not 
yet known. In a subsequent letter it is stated that 
Essex had been transferred to his own house upon 
Maunday Thursday, about eight o'clock at night. Sir 
Bichard Berkley only had been appointed his keeper ; 
he lay in the next chamber to the Earl, and had all the 
keys of the house in his custody, while his servant 
acted as porter. Lady Essex came to her husband 
only during the day ; and all persons were removed out 
of the house, except such as were required to attend 
him for his diet and chamber. At last, on the 29th, 
it is mentioned that Lady Leicester had that week 
been permitted to see her son. She probably returned 
to the country immediately after this. Lady Bich 
had already gone to Lees, in Essex, her husband's 
seat.* 

The following notices from White's subsequent letters 
give us the remainder of the history of Essex's confine- 

• Sichiey Parpen, II. 171—182. 
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Bunt.. 12thiApiL:^''M7Lo]dof Essex.luiAa^Uttte 
morttliberty^in{Utt<nm.ho]]ser;:fciK Sir BtehsodiBfiddq^ 
lies undemeatii }nm, hnt thet-gatoB ara kepi? very- oten; 
asnd nobaityhadi access mtto hini;. My Lady bk -wife 
isanlmmble smtmr to faes: Migesfy by the Lonl^.tlMtr 
Ae will be pleased.to let her liye in the hanse wtk has 
husband^ because, my Lady WaUingfaam^.her um t to q 
is going tO'Bani«>Elms> HeafteiL. wulks^ufioiLhis o|vsn 
leads and inrhia gardesQrwith Usmfe; mm he^ nowdbe^ 
reading: one to the. other/' 2GfA April :-^--^^ My Lont 
of fissex bsth leare to criebrate thefe»t [of Stk.Geoni^]- 
by himself at . his awn honse.. His lady hatii yet net 
leave; to live with him&r altogethaK^' Srd.Ma^ — 
" My Lady Bssex oame this? altetmoon of purpose froar 
Essex House to> Bivfnard's- Gastie, to see my Laify 
[Sidney's* wife] and heri ohildreni To* see; her. dad^as 
she was^ was atpiti&l speotaclew Her lord continusB^as 
he did^ very private^ and she:is an humble suitoir to tbB 
Qneen^ by the Lords' mean^ that she m^ live wiiU 
him, and hi& keeper removed: It is not yet granted^ 
and a poor hope that it may be obtained.'.' 10thMa]^^! — 
" My Lord} of Bssex continues where he did^.and inithe 
same manner ; he plays now and. then; at tennis, and 
walks upon his leads and garden. My Ladyis^gone to 
Bam->£hns, with, her mother, and doth: not. taka a 
lodging near BssexHouse^.as- ^le. purposed, le^ her 
Majesty might take offbnoe at it;" On the 5th of 
June he was brought up at York House, before certam 

• The manor-house of Barn-Elms, in Surrey, had been giyen to 
Seorataiy Wateinghun by- the Qoeeiii and it -WBS-hiB frequent ] 
in the last years of his life. 
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Peem and Ministiars of State coxmnisiioiied^ to heatr 
his^ cause; by ifiKHii, after a diseuBsian which lasted 
from nine in the mormng till eighth at nighty during 
part of ifiiich time he waskept kneeling at the end of 
liie table at which the Commissioners^ sat^ at first even 
without s cushion^, it was< oonoluded that he should 
laetum to^the place whence he came till her Majesty^d 
finrther. pleasore should^ be known. '^ I hear/^ saj^ 
White^ ^^it wm a.mostpitifuL and lamentable 8]ght> to 
see him, that was the minion of fortune, nowimwortliy 
o£tfae least, honour he had of many [that i8> of tiielfaast 
af:the many honours he bad] ; many that were present 
burst out in tears at his^fall to such misery/' 5tfa July:— - 
'^ My Lord of Essex's keeper is taken from him ; but he 
is rachof an ague,, and admits nobody to his presence} 
but lives as retired as he did brfore« My Lady comes 
to him as A.e was wont, but at night goes away; and 
many of his friends were desirous, to see him, but fie 
desires them ta forbear him." lath July : — '' My Lord 
of Esser. .... makes humble »iit to remore mtherto 
Gmfton or to Gxeys [in Oxfordshire], Mr. CongfytroUer^ 
house. . I hear likewise tfaat^ my Lady Bioh. is not at 
libeity. to go. where she will, but now makes- suit she 
may.'' 19th July :—^^ My Lord of Essex . . . admits 
few unto him ; and I hear hath, dismissed Sir Gilly 

Merrick. and> Sir Hany Linley, by commandment. 

My Lady of Essex hes at Battetreea, at Sir 01iv«tr 
St. John's house, because the measles are at Bkru" 
Elms." 2.7th July : — " Her Majesty's displeasure oon^ 
tinues towards the Earl of Essex ; and my Lady Rich, 
I hear, is appointed to be beforathe Lords. And the 
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scholar that writ Harry the Fourth* is committed to 
the Tower. My Lady Northumberland is become a 
great courtier^ and very graciously used by her Majesty, 
and is often with her." 23rd August : — '^ My Lord of 
Essex writes now and then to the Queen. • • • There 
is great hope he shall have liberty to go to the country 
at his pleasure ; but his return to the Courts or her 
Majesty's presence, is very doubtful.'' Three days after 
this, on the afternoon of the 26th, Essex at last obtained 
his liberty.t 

But he had not, after his eleven months' imprison-, 
ment, been at large for more than half that space, when 
the infatuated man threw himself into the mouth of 
open-jawed destruction by the most frantic attempt 
recorded in history. It was on the morning of Sunday, 
the 8th of February, 1601, that he rushed out of Essex 
House, sword in hand, at the head of some hundreds 
of amied partisans, with the purpose of getting the 
City of London to support him in an immediate attack 
upon the Queen's palace. As he dashed along througli 
Fleet Street, calling upon the people to take up arms, 
for that a plot was laid for his life, and shouting out 
" For the Queen 1 For the Queen ! " the wondering 
citizens. Stow relates, '^ thought that the Queen and he 
were made friends, and that her Majesty had appointed 
him to ride in that triumphant manner through Lon- 
don." The wild affair ended at ten o'clock on that 
winter night, by the Earl and aU his friends who were 
with him in Essex House surrendering themselves^ 

• Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Hayward. 
t Sidney Papers, II. 187—213. 
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without any attempt at resistance, and without farther 
stipulation than that they should be honourably treated 
in prison and have a fair trial. Several lives had been 
lost on both sides in a sharp encounter in the early 
part of the day, between the insurgents endeavouring 
to make their way back from the City, and a company 
of pikemen and musketeers whom Bancroft the Bishop 
of London had posted to bar their passage at the west 
end of St. Paul's Churchyard; and an incident that 
Camden mentions is worth notice, as furnishing a 
curious confirmation of one particular in the story which 
makes Leicester's death to have been the contrivance 
of his Countess and the man she soon after married. 
Blount was Essex's right-hand man throughout this 
business, and, when they were opposed by the soldiers 
drawn up on the top of Ludgate-Hill, the Earl ordered 
Sir Christopher to fight his way through, ''which," says 
Camden, ''he performed with great resolution, and fell 
briskly upon Waite, a person that Leicester, Blount's 
rival, had formerly sent into Holland to murder him. 
Waite was slain, and Blount himself wounded and taken 
prisoner."* This proves that the story recovered from 
oblivion by Dr. Bliss was, in part at least, the common 
report of the time. And the historian, it will be ob- 
served, speaks of Leicester's having employed this Waite 
to assassinate Blount as a fact about which there was 
no doubt* 

Essex and his &iend the Earl of Southampton were 
conveyed in the first instance to the Archbishop's 
Palace at Lambeth ; "they were not sent directly to the 

* Elizabeth, 632. 
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Tower/' Camden x^lates^ '' beoaiue'tke niglit was daxk^ 
sad there was bo passing through the bridge.^' They 
were^ however^ removed thither either that saoie night 
or early on the following morning. There they • lay till 
ftey were brought to take their trial together for high 
treason in Westminster Hall, before the Iiord *High 
Steward, twenty-fire Peers, and eight of the Judges, on 
TOrarsday, the 19th of February. Having been found 
guilty, they were that evening conducted baok to -the 
Tower, the grim inclosure of which Essex never again 
crossed. He was beheaded, on a scaffold erected within 
the court of the fortress, on the morning of Ash- 
Wednesday, the 25th of February. He had onty 
attained the age of thirty-three years and three months. 
Ifo friend or relation had been permitted i;o visit 
him while he lay in the Tower. Neither motiier, nor 
sister, nor wife, nor child ever looked upon him i^ain 
after his surrender. On that fatal Sunday, his Countess 
and Lady Eich were both in Essex House; when the 
Earl had returned firom the City, which, afker being 
driven back at St. Paul's, he did by theriver, discomfited 
and a fugitive, and the horse and foot posted around 
the house by the government nmde resistance or escape 
equally hopeless, the shrieks and lamentations of the 
two ladies and theirwaiting gentlewomen, Comdon t^Bs 
us,' filled the place. The Lord Admiral* then offered to 
permit them to pass out. ^^This,'' the historian con- 
tinues, "Essex took as a favour, and only desired an 
hour or two's time to strengthen the place &ey wereto 
pass by, irhich was likewise granted.'' <Before'tiie time 
was expired, Essex, in a fury of desperation, took up the 



ndtioii of -fight^qg his way-out.; ^but this was only iar 
a/Momfin.t> C%6' ladies *seem to ^haine been lemoTed'finr 
■ffiDBUB time before, the ni^otiatiozL tenzunated hjJB/saes, 
and hifi.fideuds.all .f^Uiiig .on their .knees before .the 
Admixal and jdeliTexing up thezr'SwoidB. 

JPorithe Earl's mother, the oM Cpunteas, onr hexoiae 
Iiettice.£ji6ll7s, wIh) had jgeme. through jso much^here 
wasfat'hnt'atempestof bidden ^sorroir under irhieh she 
must hai^ beiit low to the Lgroimd^-^^ shock as of an 
earthquake, a mishing down-jof the veiy heavens upon 
ber head. Jn that lonely country hoaae of hers, if, as 
is pmhable, she remained there througheixt those 
wretched weeks, the march of the remorseless tragedy, 
that W4is to d^priyeher of both son and Juisband, would 
be watched with maddening interest— «would sound at 
every step through and through the :heart and the 
brain. .From the first^aecounts .that>came<of the insane 
outbreak, and its easy and complete suppression, she 
could hardly have a hope left. That one day carried 
the laces of all the other days in its own. That startling 
intellig^iee was a flash of lightning which, pierciog 
for a nioment:the night of the'fiiture,:revealed.all that 
was to fallow. That opening of the drama, bursting 
]|tpon the overwhelmed and struggling vision, showed 
the bloody catastrophe already rushing on. But, rapidly 
88 the end of all approached, rapidly and neitii^ to be 
axrested nor retarded, how many new agonies were to 
be borne, each sharper than the last, before all should 
be over ! 

Some possibility there might have seemed of Essex 
having his forfeited life flung back to him after all. 
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until his head actually rolled on the scaffold. For 
Blount^ firom that time^ escape was out of the question ; 
he was^ beyond redemption^ a dead man. While Essex 
was undergoing his trial and his doom^ his step-father 
lay ill of his wound; but he was sufficiently restored^ 
though still weak^ to be brought up and arraigned, 
along with four of his associates^ before a Special Com- 
mission of Oyer and Termineri in Westminster Hall, 
on the 5th of March. His guilt, indeed, had been 
sufficiently established before this. But some addi* 
tional biographical particulars of the man remain to 
be collected from the records of these last scenes of 
his life. 

All the prisoners, as was then customary, had been 
privately examined soon after their apprehension. 
Blount, whom Bacon, in his '^Declaration of the Treasons 
of Essex,*' calls the EarFs "inwardest coimsellor/' had 
made two confessions, as they were styled. ^ From the 
first, emitted on the 18th of February, it would appear 
that he had come up to town on the EarFs invitation 
only a few days before the attempted insurrection. He 
stated that, about the 20th of January, Essex had sent 
a person to visit his wife, the Countess of Leicester, with 
letters of compliment, " and to require him to come up 
unto him to London, to settle his estate according as he 
had written unto him before some few days.'* Bloimt, 
whether privy or no to the Earl's designs, had imme- 
diately obeyed this summons. Both in these private 
examinations and on his public trial, when posed vritli 

* First published in full, along with those of the other priflonen, in 
Mr. Jardine's Criminal Trials, YoL I., London, 1832. 
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questions or reasonings about the lawfulness of tlie 
Earrs proceedings, he affected great ignorance in re- 
gard to such matters. In this first confession^ he said 
that he was not read in stories of former times^ but he 
did not know but that in former times subjects had 
used force for their mediation with the crown. The 
only two things in which he professed to take much/ 
interest were fighting and religion. He was a- soldier, 
and a devoted son of the Church of Bome. The latter 
circumstance was eagerly taken advantage of, and made 
to tell with considerable effect both against himself and 
Essex. On his first private examination, being asked 
upon his conscience, '^ whether the Earl of Essex did 
not give him comfort, that, if he came to authority, 
there should be a toleration of religion,^' he confessed 
that ^^he should have been to blame to have denied it; 
for in the EarPs usual talk he was wont to say, that he 
liked not that any man should be troubled for his reli- 
gion/' Essex had, in fact, been accustomed by this kind 
of liberalism to court both the Roman Catholics and the 
Puritans. Serjeant Yelverton, in his opening speech at 
the EarFs trial, charged him with having entertained 
none but Papists, recusants, and atheists for his abettors 
in his capital rebellion against the whole estate of Eng- 
land. ^'Whereas we are charged to have dealt with 
Papists," said Essex in his reply, " I do assure your Lord- 
ships, that it is most true that Papists have been hired 
and suborned to witness against me, by means of one 
. Udall,a seminary priest, who have counterfeited letters in 
my name to send into Ireland to Sir Christopher Blount, 
whom they thought to be inward with me, thereby to 
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icmclimyli<»ioiiraiidreputittiQa.'''i' But it was strong 
suspected tint thisand otliertliings of tlie«amekimd had 
iMem doiieby£s8ex'fi<mii«ontiiva]i0e orwiQi iiis know- 
ledge^ ia order tkat tibe focged fetters might be used to 
discredit or perpkx any evideooe derived from /his own 
Jumd-wzitiiig thatm^ht be brought against bim. After- 
wanis wlien tbe Attomey-General, Ccke, asked bim 
whsit lie oooldsay in regard to Sir JdinDavis^ oaae of his 
jkdberents^w^o had confessed tbat be was b Papist andii 
^CadKdic, and that be liad been drawninto that ireligbn 
by Blount, and wbo, immediately upon biscammitment, 
luid called for a^seminary priest to absolve faim> Essex 
answered, Uiat/if Davis were snch a man, he had been 
entirely dficeived in bim^ be could only say, ihat be 
bad observed bim to have regularly attended at prayer 
and tbe service of God in bis house. ''And as £ir 
Slount,'' booontinued, ''Gk>d is my witness, IJiavelieen 
so far from favouring bis Popisb religion, and have so 
earnestly dealt with him to reioorm Mm, that be bath 
often told me I have been too pasakmate/'t When 
the same clMuqge was again pressed with another iafis- 
nmce, — tiie Counsel for tbe Crown making it an evidence 
of tbe iESad^s hypocrisy, that, " having in bis bouse oon- 
tifflial preaching, be yet was content to have Sir Chxis- 
topber Blouni^ a notorious Papist, in his bouse, and to 
promise toleration of religion,^ — ^he repeated what be 
bad be&resaid, with an espkaation of Blouaf's use of 
the tesm^a^nofioile, as meaning " too pasakmate agakwt 
those cf bis 'profession/'^ €amden^ who was piesent, 
and who mahes Odie to have been tiiefeEBoniRrbo thas 

• JarOine, 1. 328. f Id. I. 338. t M I. 355. 
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accused the Earl of h&vmg acted under a disguise, says 
tliat Essex in his reply owned that he knew Blount to 
be a Papist^ '^beeause he was educated under Allen, 
who was afterwards a Cardinal/^* This is the passage 
to which refereoace has been made in a former page. 
Camden, whom Anthony Wood repeats, saiys, that, on 
Jiis trial along with Blount, Da\is admitted that he had 
been instructed in the principles of the Bomish fiBiith by 
his tutor at Oxford, and confirmed in it by Blount when 
they served together in the Irish wars; not, howeveir, 
through Blounf s persuasions, but ^^ by the lustre juod 
integrity of his life and conyersatiom ;" 4M*, as Wood 
puts it, ^^by tiia example of his Christian and religious 
li&/^t ^^I^^ Davis^ who received a pardon, was ma 
eminent juathematician. At his trial he confessed him- 
jadf guilty of all, and submitted himself wholly to the 
Queeu^s mercy. He had been the prmcipal person 
appointed by the Earl to guard the Lord Keeper asd 
&e a&er Siivy OoundUors who w&ce ke^ prisoners at 
Essex House on the day of the insurzeoticm. Hexuged 
:in mitigation of his fault that^ the better to assure the 
.Lords that no Jiann uras meant them, he iiad gone up to 
the ladies, and enizeated the Oountess of Essex to come 
.down and be amomgst them^ and, when ^e hesitated, 
aaying, " With what comfort can J go amongst them?'' 
lie did not desist till he had persuaded her to come. 
When Ahe jnade her appearance in the room he heard 
them «ay to'heif, ''What a strange course is jfchis the 
JBarl of Essex taketh !'' Bmis, moreoTcr, xeminded 
.the Lord Chief Justice that he had had a dinB;er sst 

• Miedbetkf 635. f AiUn. Oeon^JX. ZJ^^-yEHza^tethy 638. 
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before them of such provisions as the house afforded. 
' But my Lord Keeper and I told jou" rejoined his 
Lordship from the bench, " we would eat none of my 
Lord's meat/' * 

If Essex's attempt had succeeded, or had not been put 
down, as it was, before it came to anything, Blount 
was, in the attack upon the Court, to have put himself 
in the front of the battle by taking his post at the 
outer gate. If we may trust one account, he himself 
admitted in his second confession that '^ the Earl, 
five days before his going into London, wrote down 
with his own hand certain articles to be disputed 
upon ; whereof one was, whether they should take 
the Tower, another touching the surprising of the 
Court j and that the Earl usually spoke of his purpose 
to alter the government of the realm." t But what 
left Blount not a chance, if he can be supposed even 
to have had any, was the revelation of everything 
that had been got out of Essex before his death. To 
the divines who were first sent to him on the morning 
after his trial, he persisted in denying that he had 
done anything to offend God. He pretended to think 
that he had been justified in acting as he did by 
the authority of his place of Earl Marshal. But he 
was on the same day converted to another temper by 
his own chaplain Mr. Abdy Ashton, who, as he expressed 
it, had ploughed up his heart, and brought him down 
and humbled him. Ashton is described by the 
anonymous writer of a letter to Anthony Bacon, dated 
in this same year, which Heame has printed in his 

♦ ffafe Trials, 1. 1429. f Id. 1423. 
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edition of Camden^s History^ as a man base^ fearfbl^ 
and mercenajy, but one who, by a formal show of zeal, 
bad gotten tbe good opinion of tbe Earl, wbo, being 
bimself most religious, was apt to be easily deceived in 
tbat way. The effect of his exhortations, at any rate, 
was, that the Earl, on that same Friday the 20th of 
February, made entreaty to the Constable of the Tower 
that he would move her Majesty to send to him the 
Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer, Lord Admiral, and 
Secretary Cecil, that he might now discharge his con- 
science. On the following day, accordingly, they all 
came to him, when, as what took place is related by 
Cecil in a letter to Mr. (afterwards Sir Ralph) Winwood, 
after he had with great penitency expressed his sorrow 
for his obstinate denials of his guilt at the bar, and had 
especially asked Cecil's forgiveness for a groundless 
charge which he had made against him in the course of 
his defence, he first made a full confession verbally on 
the instant, and subsequently wrote down the whole, 
which filled four sheets of paper. He was as Kberal 
in his accusations of his associates as of himself, 
charging Blount in particular as one who intended 
the destruction of his country. Another person of 
whom he expressed himself in similar terms was his 
secretary Cuff, who, as well as Blount, had yet to 
take his trial, and was now lying in the Tower. 
Cuff being brought to him, the Earl desired him to 
call on God and the Queen for mercy ; '^ for,*' said 
he "you have been one of the chiefest instigators of 
me to all these my disloyal courses into which I have 
fallen.'^ Cuff only replied that he lamented to see his 
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Lovdidiip's want of firmnesa, and that lie ahondd tlniB 
betnejr Idsr Meaia, w koae demotion had been, ao udl- 
bonnded*, Esscx^ we. aie told> neyeiifaeless^ ipen^ on^ 
menftiocDing vuioiis other persona in ScotlaDd^ Fmnoe^ 
aBfd the Low Countixes^ as well as in England and Iiei- 
land, who had been janvy to Use desigm* Two other 
divifiuss were afterwards sent to faiiii,. one of wh(Mn^ 
Dr. SarloW; published aon acconni: ol the ocnsfercaiees 
tlisy had with him^ in which he says thejr found him 
mcffo open to reyeal than it became them to inqoire. 
When sooae surprise was expressed tlsa^ th«» consekms 
of guilty he should hare been so confident on. hia-trial; 
and it was remarked that hi& demeanooir tiien had 
o&nded many of his firieods^ he answeredr^ ^Yea;- but 
now I: am beocnae another man >^^ amd he took credit to 
himself for having; although at the last moment, fnlfy 
dbcovered the condiKt of many peitsons who had been 
previously suspected^ holding it^ he said, to be his dnty 
to Goi atod the realm so to clear hU conseienoe. He 

*' WtmooocPa IffenwriaU, I. 30(^. This account given by CecH, differs in 
some partiisQiarB from that contaaned in a letter from Nottingham, the 
Lord Admiral, ta Montjoy, dated the Slat of May^wluak Mr^^ "Bnmec 
has printed along with Bishop Goodman's Sistory of Ms Own TimeSg^ 
2 Tols. 8vo. Oxford, 1839. (Vol. IF. p. 14—18.) Nottingham makes 
th« interview of dM \sii& with EaseK tot hanre tabBB> ^^uaoy nol on Ihe 
Satorday, but cm the Friday ; and he. seems to qpeak of the day as 
having been the first after the trial. A discrepancy more difficult to 
be aecomited for is, liiat according- to Nottingham, it was only himself 
aivi* Cecil by whcna Essex was visited. 73i« Eairl^ he says,. had par^ 
ticularly named him, Nottingham, as one of the oounciUore whom he 
humbly desired that her majesty would send to him. In Nottingham's 
account,, also, Alston, Hie dergymai^ is made to have been present. 
Periiapa liiere weie ^wo inierviewft; one oofte Eriday wkh No^tinj^ 
ham and Cecil, another on the Saturday with the Lord Keener and tho 
Lord Treasurer. 
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contiiHiedi in. ^^ saoie finune fit mineL to the aEtcF. From 
the scflffcdd he deBcnniedl hia^lMe attempt wBiL ftff the 
vehemence^ of langsage Aat he eouM eommand^ cri&ng 
it a greal^ IrikiodjTj cvying^ ki&ctioas- sm^ and beseedk- 
lag tatfpy^em iar'laimseVt, and aS who were engaged 
along wdtib him> from Gbd> from her Mafestj^^ from 
the 9tate, and from her Majesffy^s IMBBiaters. He 
is not reccvded to have, m aay ef these ^iQg con^ , 
TeraatioaLS or diSGoarses^^ef^ so- miKXi- as mennonea ^ .. 
either his mother^ his sisten^ hie wifb^ cht Ke cIbI* 
dien« 

Camden relates that as soon as BJoU&t^ at his tiia}^ 
heard Essex's confession read^ and was shown the Sail's 
own signature attached \xy % " he seemed yery much 
stacked, at H, and desired to be allowed the libaity of 
a ecmference upon that matter with the Lord Acbmral 
and Cecil in anodic place/' ^ Re ilbgetk^^ it is added^ 
'' fistched a deep* sigh^ and, with his eyes hfied up, used 
this expressioDj^ ' Thou, O God, knowest frnm what 
designs I endeayoured to dissuade the Eail/^ ^ One of 
the aceounta in the State ZViafe is to the same ^ect, 
with the additkm that Blount did that same night make 
certain communications to the Admiral and Ceeil, being 
brcmghtintotheCourt of Wards to thou after jud^nent 
was given. Throughout the rest of his txial he wa& 
quite crest-fallen, and scarcely denied any thing they 
charged him with. Towards the commencement of the 
proceedings^ when Coke was belabouring him with his 
ponderous invective, he had calkd out £or at least the 
meiey of quick dispatch, on the ground '^ titat he was 
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now a man^ what through weakness of his hurt and 
through grief of his action/ not himself^ scarce compos 
mentis/^ He now besought the Court to remember 
what strong natural considerations tied him to Essex^ 
whose mother he had married. To how many adven- 
tures the obligations of his love to that Earl had before 
carried him, the world, he said, knew ; and then turn- 
ing to Cecil he went on ; — '' How liberal, prodigal, and 
adventurous I was of this life of mine, while it was my 
own, good Mr. Secretary, please to remember and report 
truly to the Queen. ... I adventured my life many 
times, as the marks of this my wretched carcase will 
show; hazarded my fortune when it was at the best; 
and all for the honour of her Majesty and in her service ; 
and yet she never vouchsafed notice of me or my service.^' 
This, he confessed, had heretofore given him no little - 
discontentment ; but it never had had the power to 
raise in him an ill thought against her Majesty. In 
conclusion, he said ; — " To stay any fiiry going upon me, 
I here confess myself guilty of all that can be said 
against me, and most worthy to have deserved death ; 
wherefore, renouncing all justification or extenuation of 
my oflfence, I wholly cast myself at her Majesty^s 
mercy." * After the verdict of Guilty was brought in. 
by the Jury, he spoke again on the Chief Justice 
demanding of the prisoners what they had to say for 
themselves why judgment should not be given against 
them. Of any intention of evil against her Majest/a 
person, he said, his thoughts could not accuse him. 
" My deserved fate,^' he repeated, " I must needs impute 

* State TrukU, I. 1437. 
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to my over-inucli love to that unhappy Earl. How I 
have followed him, how I have loved him, as being 
bewitched with too good an opinion of him, I now with 
grief feel it ! '^ He again besought the Lord Admiral 
and Cecil to remind her Majesty of the sacrifices he had 
made and the perils he had encountered in her service. 
"This carcase of mine,^' he said, "when it shall be 
dissolved, will show the marks, such was my readiness 
in all actions to the honour of her Majesty; as when 
my fortune was at the best, so good as that I enjoyed 
£2000 a-year at the least, beside other wealth, by an 
honourable lady whom you all know I married, yet, 
when no commands enforced me, for her Majesty never 
commanded my going with the Earl in any journey, yet 
voluntarily I left all to adventure with the Earl in service 
for her Majesty into Portugal; at Cales [Cadiz], the 
Islands, and in Ireland I was with him^\ If her Majesty 
would grant him his life, he did not doubt that, as he 
had done, so he might do again. Sut if it was resolved 
that, as he had deserved, die he must, it was not life he 
cared for. Only, he added, " since the Earl that gone 
is, whose undue course hath brought us to this due 
punishment, hath left a blot upon me, and so far 
touched me in reputation and credit as if I had been 
plotter and procurer of him to more dangerous practices 
than these, I must needs clear myself, that neither in 
foreign practices, which I count confederacies with 
Spain, nor in domestical dealings, which I count that 
with Scotland, I have ever had to do so far as to allow 
or advise any thing to the hurt of this State." * Blount 

• StalU TridU, 1. 1447. 
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etidently felt qtdte secnre that not a whisper "mndd 
escape the govemmeoi; iDrrefezeiioe>taone seeiiet]MB8ag8- 
of his history^ whatever groimd he might hanre had lior 
that canfidence. The figure he made in th& cKapvtches 
of the Welshman Morgan^ he knew well^ was now^ as it 
had been for the fourteen or fifteen years tha^had since 
elapsed, as much the secret of the Queen and har 
minbters as it was his own. Possibly, in- hia private 
conference with Cecil and the Losrd Admiral, after he 
had reeeived his sentence, in the Court of Wards, tha& 
matter might not be altogether passed oyer. 

Of the fiye* condemned criminals, I)aTis,^as ha» idteady 
been mentioned, having been paidcmed, Merrick and 
Cuff were hanged at Tyburn, on the ISth of Man^; 
Blount and Sir Charles Danvers, <xr Davers, were be- 
headed on Tower Hill, on the 18th. Blount had, at hn 
trial, petitioned the Lord Admiral and Cecil to^refoest 
of the Queen that he might be so far favoured aa te» be* 
allowed to suffer: in ^s latter m«de, in respect that he 
had always professed arms, and had in the late Lash 
war held the honourable place of Marshal of the Field, 
as weU as, according to another acooont, on the gromid 
of his being of noble descent. He delivered a speech 
of some length firom the scaffidd. The first time, he 
declared, that he had ever known of any dangerous dis- 
contentment inmy Lord c£ Essex w«3 about three years 
before, at Wanstead, upon his coming one day firom 
Greenwich. On that occa^n, however, although he 
spoke many things, it was all in a general way, without 
descending into particulars. '^ After which time,'' con* 
tinned Blount, " he never bridge with me any matter 
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tendings to tkei alteration of the States I protest before 
God^ imtil he cnae into Irdand^ other than I might 
coneeive that he iras of an amhitiom and dbcontented 
mimd/^ But, in Ireland^ when Blount lajr at the Gaatte 
of Rehan^ sevoeljr wonndjed and dangeronaly ifi^ the 
Ead came to him, and liien began to acquaint him -mth 
his intenti<»is; and sfKm after that^ when he was 
removed to Dublin Castle^ Essex and Southampton 
came to Tiait him together^ wiien the former teM.him 
plainly that he- intended to carry over a. part of his 
army to England^ landing* it at Milford or thereabouts^ 
by which means he expected to gather such a fiirther 
force as should enable him to march upon London. 
Blount answered that he would consider of the matter ; 
and^ when the two Earls came again to him next day^ 
he told them he did not Kke Essex's project, but advised 
him rather to go over wilh only such a good train, or 
personal attendanoe, «» might be sufficient to make him 
master of the Court. ** And, although it be true," Blount 
proceeded, ^'that (as we all {^otested at our examinations 
and arraignments) we never resolved of doing hurt to 
her Majesty'i person, fbr in none of our consultations 
was there sd; down any sueh purpose, yet I know, and 
must confess^ if we had failed of our ends, we should, 
rather than have been disappointed, even have drawn 
blood from herself. From henceforward' he dealt no 
more with me herein, until he was discharged of his 
keeper at Essex House. And then he again asked my 
advice, and dispfirted the matter with me ; but resolved 
not. I went then into the ooimtry, and before he sent 
for me (which was some ten days before his rebellion) 
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I never teard more of the matter. And then he wrote 
unto me to come np^ upon pretence of making some 
assurances of land^ and the like.^' Blount then acknow- 
ledged that he most worthily deserved deaths which he 
declared he also most willingly embraced^ hoping that 
God would have mercy and compassion on him, although 
he had offended him as many ways as ever sinful wretch 
did. "I have led/' he said, "a life so far from his 
precepts, as no sinner more. God forgive it me, and 
forgive me my wicked thoughts, my licentious life, and 
this right arm of mine, which, I feai* me, hath drawn > i 

blood in this last action." Finally, he declared that he ' 

died a Catholic; and, when, as he turned towards the 
executioner, the Protestant clergyman offered to speak 
with him, he came back to the rail, and besought that 
his conscience might not be troubled. ^'Whereupon," 
the account concludes, ^^commandment was given that 
the minister should not interrupt him any further. 
After which he prepared himself to the block, and so 
died very manfully and resolutely .'* * 

There is little more to be told of Blount. The 
Countess his wife would at least be no sufferer in her 
worldly circumstances by the loss of such a husband. 
The eleven years and a half of their union had been, by 
all appearances, a long struggle with pecuniary diffi- 
culties. The Countess had been left, as we have seen^ j 
by Leicester with very little money in hand; and in 
those days the raising of money upon real property for 
any sudden emergency was a much more formidable 
operation even than it is now. In June, 1590, we find 

• State Trials, I. 1416. 
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Cartwright, the great Puritan Divine, whom Leicester 
had made Master of his Hospital at Warwick, making 
complaint to Burghley, that the Hospital '^ cannot obtain 
of the Countess of Leicester any whit of the legacy of 
two hundred pounds, which the Earl of Leicester devised 
by will in the name of a stock unto it/' * The 
Countess's jewels were Blount's resource upon many 
occasions. She had been, or had had the reputation 
of being, rich in that kind of wealth. Among the 
Harleian Manuscripts is the following curious account, 
entitled " A remembrance to show how my Lady 
hath been rid of her jewels," which may have been 
drawn up either shortly after the Countess became 
for the third time a widow, or, perhaps, on some 
inquisition being made into the state of Blount's 
affairs, after his condemnation and while he stiU 
lived: — "The first year Sir Christopher Blount was 
married he sold many great jewels, and hath continued 
the same course almost every year since. Three 
years past was sold imto the Earl of Essex a great 
chain of pearl, a fair table diamond, aiid a pointed ruby, 
for the which Sir Christopher Blount received £3,000. 
The Countess of Northumberland bought two fair 
pendant pearl. At my Lady's last being at London 
was sold two fair collars, and other jewels of pearls and 
stones. Her Majesty had two fair pearls and a jewel 
of opals made fast to the seals of a letter. At Sir 
Christopher Blount his last unhappy coming to London 
he brought a clock of diamonds, a great table diamond, 
and one other fair jewel of diamonds, the best my Lady 

♦ Shape's Annals, IV. 43. 
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had 1^ her. How he hestoived them God knoweth. 
M7 Lady hath given heretofore, at fseracal timea, dwers 
jewels for x^ces of hindiiBBS dome for .her by iieason of 
her maxiy troiddeBi. It is well knownimj Iftdj hath paid 
x>f my Lord of Leicester^fi debts ,f± the least £50,000. 
All these considered, my Jjady^i store of jewels must 
needs be small.^^ * In ^^ A Note what Legacies were 
given by my Lord of Leicester, and dk£yered by my 
Lady, being executrix,'^ wiiich aecomjieniesthis aooount, 
it is farther stated that to ^the chain of great pead of 
£1,200 price,^^ bequeathed by LeieeBter to her Majesty, 
jny Lady had, in deHyeringit to ^he hands of the Lord 
Chancelkr Hatton, added a jewel horn herself. 

But Sloimt had .not eoanfined laiaaelf to sellkig his 
wife's jewels. The account of the disposal of the jewek 
is followed by aenother headed "Lands asid Leases; a 
Note of what Sir Chiistqpher Slonnt sold ont df my 
Lady of Leicester's bTing.'' It nmsthusj — -^^Itenu, a 
Lease in Kent, 'fiurl^he which he leoeivBd either eight 
or ten thAiuand pound. A leasBibr:fi% years of Ghaaftoai 
pastnies, wortti £400 yearly aiboyeifhe areat. The Lord- 
ship v£ Bemngton, wherein ishe had an estate for tenn 
of Ii& better worth than £300 a-year. The inhentaaiee 
of Wanstead, hettfir worth ihan £300 a-ysar. Diyevs 
other things, ^dso, 3>arcel df her jointure hy the old Sari 
of EsaeK, hsdSi he diopt and ehanged -away, so^as her 
estate of jiwig is ftr wnne tiimi it hath .been.'' Com- 
plaint IS .further made 4liat hor ladyEhlp^ jointure &am 
my Locdixf Leiiaester wns extended (that is, that a writ 

• HarUian MS, 304, as pzinted in ITicMU^a ZeioesterAiref Yol. 1. 
Part II., p. 538. 
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of extent kad been taken out against it bjr the Qrown)^ 
.sad that dhe was compelled to pay out of it £M0 yearly 
to her Mi^iy ; which is contaided to have beai con- 
.tKary to ^uity^ the heir (the EatrPs ille^timate «on) 
having land of inheritanee safiScieiit to discharge the 
dehL 

Her third marriage^ :so predipatately gone into, had 
therefore turned out upon the whole a bad business for 
the poor Goustess. She cannot be pnmonnoed, iudeed^ 
to hsa^ been fiurtunate in any of her tlnree matrimonial 
ndventuirea; but the first and seoooid had iaonferred at 
least some oubrard distinfticm, had made her .great, if 
not happy; the third had brought her no ^^mpensation 
of uxkj kind, nc^Mng but loss bolii of reputation and of 
estate, in addition to the fiood of misery in which it had 
esmiad by pkmging her. Whatevi^ she may have felt it 
prudent or becoming to pro&ss after having isiacrifioed 
somndi to become his wife, we can hardly siqipose that 
the life she led with Blount (when they were togd:her, 
for he was much away from her) can have been one 
either of much happiness or much affection; to say 
nothing of the evidently insincere character and tyran- 
nical temper of the man, or of his dariL and discreditable 
Jiistory, and biokeoi or at least unestablished foi^nes, 
his extmvngant or thoughtless habits, and the waste he 
went on committing upon her property, probably made 
her often in her secret heart rue the day when she put 
herself in his power. But she was of a iight, easy, 
healable natnre;; ingeniious in forgetting whtttever it 
might be unpleasant to r^nember; not given io un- 
aivading regrete, unnecessary self-reproach, or any kind 
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of self-tormenting; in all circumstances disposed to 
make the most of the present^ without thinking much 
either about the past or the future. She could not but ' 

be overwhelmed and prostrated at first by such a crush- 
ing calamity as had now fallen upon her ; her unfortunate 
son^ with all his dazzling and attaching qualities, of 
whom she used to be so proud^ whom she had so in- 
finitely loved, of whom her hopes could not but have 
been so high, must have been lamented with many a 
scalding tear, with many a convulsive sob, with anguish 
that wrung every fibre of her heart. But she would 
rise again from all this, with neither the spirit of life 
nor the spirit of enjoyment destroyed within her. Her 
Essex would not be forgotten; but her memory would 
dwell more on his brilliant life than on his bloody death. 
As for her husband, she may possibly have come ere long 
to feel very much reconciled to the stroke of fate whicli 
had taken him off, before he had brought her utterly to 
beggary and ruin. 



§6. 

But we must leave the old lady to her ruminations, 
whatever they may have been, alone or with her sister 
Garret, in her old '' ill-favoured cottage'' near Tam- 
worth, while we take up again the strange romance of 
her eldest daughter. How Lady Rich bore the death 
of Sidney, whose passionate devotion she had been 
listening to so short a time before, probably no record 
remains to tell. She certainly did not adopt Spenser's 
idea of "following her mate like turtle chaste;" she 
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underwent neitlier death nor metamorphosis. No' 
change of form/ such as the poet feigned; jet, perhaps^ 
something of a change too. Even as the rosy radiance 
of the dawn fades into the light of common day^ so will 
the poetry of the heart and the character die away, 
oftentimes, in man or in woman. It seems the saddest 
of all sad things, sadder than death itself; yet the one 
is probably a necessity of nature as well as the other. 
With the noble Sidney all that was noble in Penelope* 
Devereux had been called up into activity and manifesta- 
tion; no second passion, even if its object were to be 
equally worthy, could well be over again what that first- 
had been. In the very admission of any new affectioi^ 
there was something of desecration. At the same time* 
the Lady Rich was neither so circumstanced nor perhaps 
so constituted as to be likely to shut her heart very 
obstinately or firmly against such an intrusion. She 
was still young and beautiful; the foul yoke her fair 
neck bore was making itself every day, there is reason 
to believe, more galling and intolerable ; her universally 
known liaison with Sidney exposed her the more to a 
fresh seduction; even the recollection of that attach- 
ment, and of all it had once been to her, was a further 
snare and temptation to her heart. TVe may be pre- 
pared, therefore, to find her furnishing another example 
of the natural tendency that there is in all that^s bright 
to fade somewhat with time and use, another instance, 
not exactly of the 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supeme, 

but yet of a woman who, having begun life as if she 

p 
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iMre all poetiy, manages ncYariihelesB bdbre she con*' 
eludes iti to make a yeay rcflpeetahle dispUqir of prose. 

A^Iitik aSoir in wiiidi Lady Bich appesrs^mlilim two 
jieaiS' from, the time of SidUiey^ deatii does not present 
her ia a particulaily poetical light; Among the Bttzghlejr 
Papers farming paoi; of the Lassdo^n&e CoUeetioii in the 
Bntiah Museum are two lettees, evidently rehiting to the 
sane matter, the on* froii| the Eari of Leicester, the 
otineat from Lady Bick?^ Leicester'sF » probaUy ike last 
latter he ever wrote, that whieh^ aj9 already mentioned, 
he. addressed to Burghley after leaving London on the 
joomey to the country from which he never retinmed. 
It is as- fellows : — " My good Lord, My business yester- 
night and dispatchment wouM not suffer me to take 
my leave. But, hoping to see your Lordship or long 
agasB^ I know ye will excixse such ceremonies. And 
hears, my Lord» beaade my reiy hearty commendationsk^ 
I must commend to your good &vaur my suit for Sir 
^bert Jermyn^ for whom I doubt not but Mr. ISdiLea 
hath told your Lordship how giaeaoua li^r Majesty is 
therein. Th^re was yesterday a great-bellied lady to 
have solicited the same, but she was net able to tarry 
thereout, your Lordship being then with her Majesty 
in my chamber. She hath required hear unde, your 
tvne servant, to solicit this matter; for she and her 
liBsbaiid are both much behdlding to Sir Bobert Jer- 
mjm, whose suit, good my Lord, for all our sakes give 
your honourable furtherance, with what speed may be^ 
And so, from mine inn at Maidenhead, I commend 
your Lordship to the Almighty, this 27 of August. 

* Lanachvme MS, 57 ; arts, 45 and 51. 
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Yaur Lordaiiip's nsmsrei, Ik LsicxfivsK.'^ And here ia 
Lady ILieh^s letlcar, written edx days, after Leieeater^a 
deadi : — '' The gceat fayomr your Losdahip hatit pso^ 
nuaed me, tcmddng the request my Lord ef Leiceater 
meade ta her Mageaty tat Sir Bobert Jenayn's aoa^hakh 
now emboldened' me to be an. hiiiid)le. smtcm to yoor 
LoidsUp £» the {Kaformance of it, hapin^ QTxfybtjma 
Loxdahip^a tufoor, whidi ia the meana' to aecomphsh my 
deaire. Wheiefoxe I beseech, your Lordship to make 
met so mueh bound msto.you, aa to aet it sa foinrard aa 
that I may shortly hope to see an end of it ; and I will 
acknowledge it eiaer aa pxnceeding firom yotir Lordship's 
gieat favour, and will employ myself botii ta deserve it 
and to show^ aU thanhfulnesa for so great w benefit. 
I would hare' been glad to hsFO waited' on your Lord- 
ship myself if I might haare done you any service; but 
my burden isaoch aa I am fitter ta keep the house than 
to go any whdtiieB Wherefore I hope your Lordship wfll 
pardon me for thia time, and accept these lines, with 
the whidi I commenif botib my suit and myself to your 
Lordship's favour. T(»k House, this 10 of S^tember. 
By her tiiat desires to merit your Lordship's &Toar, 
Pbitblops Bich.'' We should scaredb^, after all, hare 
been able to conjecture what it was that her Ladyship 
wanted, had it not been for Burghley's endorsement on 
her letter .—''The Lady Bich for Sir Bobert Jermys's 
son's Wardship.^' Apparently, then, her applioatien was 
for the wardship, or guardianship, of one of the tenants 
of the crown who waa a minor. This would gitre her 
the pn^ta of tiie landa till the heir should reach 1^ 
age of twenty^one. It was an arrangement which, at 

p2 
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the same time^ as may be gathered from Leicester'^ 
letter^ would be accounted a favour shown to the heir, 
as taking him out of the hands of the officers of the 
crown, and leaving him in the care of a friend of hi» 
late father. Whether Lady Rich obtained her suit 
does not appear. Her letter is carefrdly written in a 
beautiful clear Eoman hand, which brings again before 
us the white and taper fingers that once moved upon 
the paper, and accords well with one's general concep- 
tion of the fair calligraphist in her mind as well as in 
lier person. 

This letter is farther interesting as bringing us very 
close upon certain other letters of her Ladyship's, which 
have not been preserved, but as to which, nevertheless, 
we have a distinct report which had been made to 
Burghley, who she little suspected would ever see or 
hear of them. Ever since the death of Mary Stuart it 
had been becoming clearer every day that her son, the 
King of Scots, must, if he lived, inherit the English 
crown. The removal of his mother had relieved the 
question of his right of succession from whatever had 
hitherto embarrassed it. Almost the only thing that 
now prevented his title from being openly admitted by 
everybody was the mysterious reserve affected by the 
Queen, with whom it appeared to be a point of dignity as 
well as of policy to have no recognised successor. James, 
who could not comprehend either the feelings or the prin- 
ciples upon which Elizabeth acted, seems to have at times 
half-frightened himself with the notion that she had 
some scheme in her head of escaping the necessity of 
giving lip her place at all by so pertinaciously refusing to 
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say who was to come after her. We find him at last won- 
dering^ in his impatience, if she intended to endure as 

. long as the snn and the moon.* James's anxiety was not 
nnnatural; but neither Elizabeth nor any of her minis- 
ters can have seriously doubted or wavered on the subject* 
Even the Cecils, however quiet they kept in conformity 
with the evident wishes of her Majesty, must have long 

. seen that his accession was inevitable. It was one of the 
many bad and foolish things done by Essex in the last 
miserable scene of his life, that on his trial he pretended 
to have reason to believe that Robert Cecil designed to 
bring in the Infanta of Spain. He afterwards asked 
Cecil's pardon for this, and confessed that the calumny 
was a pure invention of his own ; but, if he had died 

. with the re-assertion of it on his lips, it would have 
been incredible. Cecil was about the unlikeliest man 
in England to give into such a lunacy. He only bode 
his time ; with his opportunities of close observation he 
was safe in holding off longer than others who were not 
so well placed for watching the ripening of events; 
when the proper moment arrived, when it became evi- 
dent that Elizabeth was breaking down fast, and could 
not last much longer, he, too, notwithstanding his 
peculiar position, declared himself, and entered into 
communication with the Scottish Kling. But many 
others, more ardent and less shackled, had established 
or sought to establish a connexion in the same quarter 
at a much earlier date. Among the most forward of 
these were the Earl of Essex and his friends. At the 
very time when that Earl stood highest in favour with 

* Letter in Birch, IL 512. 
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SSktbetk be -iras making oTerhuoB to James. Ulti- 
■Mttdy he m^d tke Sobttbli King to assert liis ^dnn 
by^raoe ofasnusi; it was .part of fadsilast iasiiiie^^iiijeet 
to get James to maroli a body of troops into >Eiigittnd 
to aidJnm in Us attack upon the Gteeen and ker ^wn- 
ment ;.and James had by fint time become so impatieitt^ 
aaddiad been so nmckdeladfidiniegaxd to the^popiOir 
feeling by the Tepoesentatioas that had been moBjie to 
him, «ud by Mb nwn'sangoine eii^ectatioiis and desum^ 
that, if the sfctempt hadi]iot beieai made witik such vedk- 
kss .and pieposteioos predpitation, he .might :periiaps 
hsPFe antually done so. Bnt at fixst, of conrse, nethrag 
of this kind was hiisted at or dreamt of on either side ; 
aU tiaEBt sTEis ofiGeared to tibe £itai>e sovereign l^ ike 
pasties mix) professed so much eagerness to become Ms 
subjects -was little m<»e than a geneml assurance of 
their xeadii^^ss to stand by him in all dimunstaiLoes^ 
together wx£b tiie expression of thor wsi^es to have 
him -among them, no matter how soon it might please 
heaven to taioB the mistress they had all ^rarved so long 
to itself. 

It a^eam Omt Lady Rich was nne of the peesons 
ivSio fiBck a pzindpal part in cazrying on tins socist 
cooerespondenee. M the IbUowingcomiffiamGatuHL made 
^ BuQghley by Hr. ^omas Fowier^ &mn Edinburgh^ 
undmr date 4>f the 7th of October, 16B9, Atotf a stmds 
fior Lady fijch, aiid Riemrdo ior her hmdMmd:: — ^ Your 
Lavdshjp may please to know tkat I learn ibat lir. 
S.i(iiftrd Bou^asy coming last from London, broi:^t 
down one Kob^ Dele, who was Secretuy to .my Loid 
and master the Earl of Leicester. The said Mr. Richard 



found xneajui i» pfefinr Ottmnan (&«t is^ Dab^ %o Hhe 
iKing's speech ; and ikimself ddS.Tered « ietter fromtiK 
Earl of Essex to fais Ma^sty ynik eredit. Bolli these 
"vrece in eonmonnon from tiie End to deal largdiy-witli 
ilk MsgoBly io assne hm of tte EarPfi service and 
fiddlity^ and Ottmnan to cany bac^ tiiie answ^^ wladi 
was not BDieet to be conaoxDMed' to writing. .... tCbese 
two had to deal with the King forthe^like assnranoe of 
Sieardo and Ijady ; Ind; na wTttingB froHL Ae Lerd^ y^t 
two seyeiBl Ij^ers trcfmBiaUa written to Ab*. Saohaid 
Douglas, whereiiy she remembeis him of his ohaige for 
.his friotids, .and ;a mckname for every one Hiat is |wr- 
taker in the mxtter ; whereof the said Mz. Kidiard hath 
a long scroll, as an alphabet of cipher to nnd^stand 
them by. 1 can tell few of their immes, but ihe Queea'a 
Majesfy k Vmm, and the Barl [of Essex] the Weeary 
Knight, B& I remember, but alwayii that he is exceediBg^ 
weary, aocomxting it a thrall that he liv<es now in, and 
wishes the change. She is very pleasant in her letters,. 
4UBd writes the most part thereof in h^ brother's behalf, 
"80 as thsy diould be showed to Victor, [King James] 
whftch they were, andthe dark parts thereof expounded 
•to Um. fie oaa9nended;mach the fineness of her wit^ 
flie ^mreoitiim, and well^writcng. for the more aasmu 
lance Mr. Donglaa took back firom the King both the 
EarFs letters to Urn and BktdUit to himself. The said 
Oitomum had many secret conferenoes with the King, 
which pleased him exceedingly ; and Mr. Douglas wtm 
credit where befEire he iiad none. Bat I trow some of 
litem wenttoo fecr in persuading the poor Emgto hope 
for hap shortly, and that her Majesty could not live 
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, above a7ear or two, by reason of some imperfection, I 
know not what. Rialta writes almost every week to 
Mr. Richard, • • • but all in their own devised terms. 
... He told me that the Earl of Essex and all his 
Mends would be mine in anything I had to do against 
his mother [mistress ?], or whosoever. Rialta especi- 
ally would be so, and had willed him to assure me of it, 
and needs be must have me write some few lines of 
thanks, that she might know he had done her message, 
which I did; and he sent it, and received a letter from 
her to me in a short time, which letter contains but 
courteous promise of her friendship and the EarFs, 
when I will in particular let them know how they may 
stand me in stead, and a postscript how much Mr. 
Bichard Douglas loves me. . . . This day Mr. Richard 
showed the King two of her letters and expounded 
them. I am no further trusted in these matters but in 
general terms, by Mr. Richard, how much the Earl 
loves the King and honours him, and would fain the 
.King were so persuaded throughly.^'* Fowler con- 
cludes by observing that he has written about this 
affair, though it be no matter of great importance, in 
order that Burghley may not be ignorant of anything 
going on at the Scottish court. He entreats his Lord- 
ship, however, to keep what he has communicated a 
profound secret; for, if the part he had acted should be 
discovered, it wotdd put him to great trouble, and might 
even endanger his life. 

Burghley no doubt kept the information to himself. 
Her own nickname, as Fowler calls it, of Venus would 

* Murdin, 640. 
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hardly have reconciled Elizabeth to Essex^s representa- 
tion of himself as the Weary Kniffht ; and^ if she had 
had a suspicion of what had been going on^ certainly 
neither the Earl nor his rather too cleyer sister would 
have ever seen more of the light of her coimtenance^ or 
been suffered to come near the Court while she presided 
. in it. Fowler^s letters, bequeathed by Burghley to his 
second son, may have been shown to her Majesty long 
afterwards by Sir Robert Cecil, when Essex had put 
himself in a position in which nothing could do him 
further harm. It is supposed that she was made 
acquainted at last with the intercourse that had been 
carried on between Essex and the King of Scots, and 
with the intentions of the latter in connexion with the 
attempt which brought the Earl to the scaffold, although 
she deemed it expedient, when two ambassadors imme- 
diately afterwards arrived from James, to dissemble her 
knowledge of what their master had been about. 
Fowler's curious communications, however, might yield 
Burghley some new and useful light whereby the better 
to understand and watch the Favourite and his con- 
nexions, not forgetting his fair correspondent in the 
matter of the wardship of Sir Robert Jermyn's son. 

In another letter, written from Edinburgh on the 
night of the 20th of the same month, his spy, or secret 
agent, informs the English minister that Rialta had 
sent the Scottish King her picture *^ — that the same 

* Is this picture, or any other, of Lady Rich anywhere extant ? The 
inventory taken of Leicester's property after his death enumerates, 
among the goods and chattels at Wanstead, forty portraits^ among which 
the only ones particularized are those of Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Lady Rich. The entire collection is valued at the 
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meaaeoger bud faroogltt James cflwimffBdatioiw in luiiii« 
ble mrnnaer firom the CounteBses of Wanriok and Cu- 
berland^-AJid that he had.also special coimmBsioiis ttom 
Micarda, and &cmi two other pcraoiiages deaignastod 
Ermstm and JjoUilbot, the latter of whom (peiiiaps 
Lord Talbot^ afterwards Gilbert Seventh Earl of Shcews- 
bniy) protested that^ although^ " in respect he was in 
the company^ and so were allied to the Lady Arafaell% 
he might be taken partial of her side," yet he knew Iris 
duty^ as James should have good poroof whenever time 
served, wherefore he earnestly entreated his Ma^e^ to 
account (d him. The messenger, yoim^ Ckmstable, 
Fowler adds, would have had Victor to write to Bialia; 
^^but he coidd not bring it to pass, taac Victor was 
troubled other ways." ^ James in fiftot noeived tiie 
overtures of the lady and her friends at^his time very 
coldly. " 1?he best is," iE^owkr wzitea again on tiie 8tii 
of November, ^^ Vu^or regards nat tiheir offins mnck, 
and the instruments are worst oreivavdod CKf all that ever 
came here <£ that nation, whidi dkoourages somewhat 
their proceedings." i" 

The xnext (notices lof Lady Bidi that are to be pre- 
i^nted axe of six years later datq, being :fram tiie lettears 
of Bowland While during tiie last three months of the 
year 1595. They afford indicatkms^ofa newcolour diAt 
has begun to oome over her iUstory siixce we met her 

moderate sum of 1 IZ. 1 3«. Ad. But the library makes a still poorer figure 
than the picture gallery : it consisted only of an old Bible, a copy of Eox's 
Acts and M(muraents^ old and torn, sevan Psaliexs, And a Service Book, 
— estimated to be worth altogether thirteen shillings and eight pence^ — 
See Wrigh£8 Esaex^ XL 502, SOS. 
* Murdin, 640. f Id, 641. 
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kst. On Hie Sftrd of September, Wiaie mentioAs *A&t 
Miy liord .Bidi was not in town, sud 1;kat his Lady wms 
in StsSorobhire ndth her mother; a letter whidi Sidney 
hadimtten te his iiordcMp, he olraerves, had been in- 
elosei witii other letkers in a ^packet which had been 
iiarwarded to Lady Eicb, which was probably the reason 
^viky it had not; reached its destination so soon as Sidney 
Jiad -expected. TioR may lend some glimmering of light 
.to the Hallowing dark effnsion addressed about this time 
1^ Lord £ich to Essex, which is preserved among An- 
thony Baoon's papers: — ^'^My Lord, I acknowledge 
with all thankfulness yoor Lordship's favour signified 
by your letters which I received yesterday by my man ; 
/entreaixng leave also to put you in mind to remember 
your letters into StaflFordshire to your sister and to the 
x)thar party. I met this messenger from thence, but 
duxEft not intercept Hie lett^s he brings, for fear of 
>^ese tiDublesame times will bring forth shortly a par- 
fiament, and so perhaps a law to make it treason to 
l»eak opevL her lettens written to any my lords of the 
neondl, whereby ttiey are freely privileged to receive 
imtiBgs from other men's wives without any farther 
question, and have frQl authority to see every man's 
wife at their pleasure. A lamentable time [thing?], 
dot tint BQJustiee liiould thus reign in this wicked age. 
I oi% eiltieiit your Lordship, that, as you hear any 
thing farther of thait onatter I wrote to you of, I may 
bwfB your pleasuve and farther directions. Jbid so, 
jDeomnending your liordship to the blessed tuition of 
the Almij^ty., I remain your Lordship's poor brother 
to commaud iniil hmtesty, Ro. Rich. 11th Sept. 1595." 
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There seems to be a clumsy attempt at jocularity here ; 
or perhaps it is intended for delicate sarcasm ; but^ in 
any case^ it is pretty evident that his Lordship is . in 
reality a good deal out of humour. He has some far 
from pleasant suspicions touching the contents of those 
letters of his wife to her brother, which he durst not 
open, but must transmit to Essex along with his own. 
He has, however, been brought, we see, by this time, to 
some considerable extent under discipline, not to say 
subjection, by his better half. As for " the other party,^' 
and "that matter,^' in regard to which he expresses 
himself with such mysterious earnestness, we may per- 
haps be enabled to give a shrewd guess at who and 
what they probably were by the aid of what is now- 
further to be related. 

Writing again to Sidney on the 8th of October, White 
observes that my Lord Eich was not yet come to town. 
On Friday the 7th of November he writes: — "My 
Lady Leicester and Lady Rich are yesternight come to 
London, and my Lord Rich will write unto you about 
his hangings; I find by him that, if those hangings 
that are made do not answer the note he sent unto 
Bloq, they will not serve their turn. But by his own 
letter you shall hear more.^' Rich is not a. man to 
be easily put off with less than his due in a matter of 
this kind. These hangings seem to have given himself 
and everybody connected with him a woirld of trouble. 
Writing to Sidney on the morning of Sunday the 16th, 
White begins, in a somewhat impetuous way : — "My 
Lord, I send your Lordship, by Will of the Scullery, the 
piece of hanging. My Lord Rich says that the border 
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is too deep^ and that it is not so deep as he desires by 
the note Bloq hath of his." Is White taking off his 
Lordship? or is it his impatience of the subject that 
makes him report so unintelligibly ? He goes on : — 
" My Lady Leicester said, that if it be above ten shillings 
the stick, it is too dear. I answered, that it seemed 
hangings were good cheap when she bought any. 
Sure I was that your Lordship would buy them as good 
cheap for my Lady Rich as for yourself; and so was 
my Lady Rich assured, who liked the hangings very 
well. I showed the piece to Mr. Maynard; he sent 
for an arras man, who truly did esteem the goodness of 
it as it is, and thinks it well worth sixteen or eighteen 
shillings the stick." So it is to be hoped that my Lord, 
notwithstanding his being fortified in his objections by 
the pecuniary scruples of his mother-in-law, would con- 
sent, though with much grumbling, to take the hang- 
ings, in obedience to the wish of his kind-hearted wife, 
who was satisfied that the brother of her Sidney would 
not be careless of any thing in which she was interested, 
and who, besides, had at present something else than 
hangings to think of. 

On Monday the 1st of December, Lady Sidney was 
brought to bed of a son, having a few days before been 
taken ill with the measles. White, writing the next 
morning, describes the child as having come into the 
world ^' a goodly fat boy, but as full of the measles in 
the face as can be." On the 5th he writes to Sidney 
as follows ; — " Your letter to my Lady Rich, sent by 
Risley, as she says, was to desire her to be a godmother, 
which she doth most willingly agree to, and so desired 
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xii6^t0 let you kno^ wlikk die would keicadf ham done 
bob tliat ahe was gokag to Epsom. I then toM lier tliat 
long before I kaewbotib youar Lofdslup and zuy Ladjr 
bad aitiutesLt ta desijce that boaidr at her hmd^buta^ 
tbiiigs fell out I was assured tiiat ni^tiber o£yom wsouU, 
for any tbing ia liie w<»ld, request. hfi&uBto it. And^ 
sbe being mcBt desiixms to kikow wby^ I ansirered ber 
tbat my Lady and tbe ebild botb "^ bad ike measles. 
To whicii sbe suddenly repbed, tbat afiaer eigbt days 
tbere was no dai^er to. be feaced^.aiid therefore it sball 
be no oocasion to keep me fiom d^ing Sur Eobert Sidney 
and my Lady a greater kindnessu Wbai I saw bear so 
des^rate, I bumbly besougbt ber Ladyship to taka a 
longec time to tbiuk. upom tbe danger, wkicb she did 
till tbat aftemoon ; aad then, coming to ber to Essex 
House, sbe tcdd me sbe was resolved, and tbese&Ber 
desired me to let your Lordabip and my Lady know iL 
She asked me wbo was thought upon to be tbe god- 
fakbers; I said, my Lord Montjoy for one, but I eould 
not well tell wbo tbe otber should be* Thence I weast 
to Holbom, and found my Lord M<mt}oy at his bouses 
I said my Lady sent me unto him to desire bim, botb 
in your name and hers, to dhiisten. your son that was 
newly bom, whiA be very honourably promised to do; 
and, when I told him my Lady Eich was godmotier, 
he was much pleased at it ; and assuring me, whensoever 
the day was appointed, he would not fail to be thare.'' 
Let ber desperate Ladyship beware of worser perils than 
the- measles. In a subsequent passage it is intimated, 
that Lady Bich had expxessed a desire that the cbristei^ 

* Misprinted, or perbaps miswritten, •'bom.'' 
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istg ahoYtld be pot off till witibiu tluree or four days of 
Clmatoiaa, became tiU Aen s^ would be in the eouii«- 
try ; and tbat Wbite IomI beeii sent to her by Ladjr 
Sidney to say tiiat it ahonld be tben^ or whffli else sbe 
wcmld please to appoint it. 

There is a sncscession of fmrther com»iEidcat»»is on 
this subject. After sbe had gone down to the comttry^ 
Lady Bdch fcmnd that she could not eome back to town 
before GhrifttDtta-eve. She wonld then aj^int the 
day for the christening. On the £#& White writes, 
that Montjoy and Lord Compton, who had been asked 
to be the oliier god&ther^ attended her pleasure. On 
St. Stephen^s Day, the 26th, he writes ;--^' My Lady 
Bidiii ocHote-to the town; yet thedhnlening is put off 
till Wedneadsgr, New Year's: Ere* She says that my 
Lord Compton desbed her to defer ^ tiD then^ because 
of some m^en^ business he hat& in t&e cemntry, that 
will keep him away till Tuesday night ; but I do rather 
think it to be a tetter that suddenly broke out in 
her fair white forehead, which will not be well in five 
or six days, that keeps your son from being christened. 
But my Lady Bich's desires- are obeyed as conraiand- 
ment by my Lady, who, indeed, is sorry of this delay, 
because she would have it past before your return.^' 
The light of day is not a mere precious nor a more 
qne^y thing than is my Lady Bidi. The spc^ upon 
the son, howev^, probably soon disai^eared; for* the 
ceremony was not further deferred, "Your soo>" 
White writes on the 3rd of January, '' was christened 
upon New Year's. Eve by my Lord Mimljoy, Lord 
Compton, and Lady BicL They named him Robert^ 
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by my Lady Rich's desire. They gave three very fair 
standing bowls^ all of one fashion^ that may be worth £20 
a piece. Here was my Lady Camberland^ her daughter; 
my Lady of Essex^ her daughter and son; my Lady 
Dacres, her daughters ; and many other gentlewomen 
and gentlemen. All things were so provided^ as they 
had no cause to fear the measles."* 

The eye for whom chiefly the beauty desired on this 
occasion to appear in full blaze was no doubt my Lord 
Montjoy, — ^he whom White made so happy by inform- 
ing him that Lady Kich was to be the godmother. 
Charles Blount, who now bore this title, has already 
been made slightly known to the reader. He is '' the 
other Blount" who is several times mentioned in the 
commimications of Morgan, the Welshman, as the rela- 
tion and intimate Mend of Christopher Blount. The 
house from which they were both sprung was one of dis- 
tinguished antiquity. The old heralds and genealogists^ 
indeed, used to carry back the line to old Borne itself. 
The name, it was said, was plainly in sound identical 
with that of the Italian Blondi, and in sense with that 
of the Boman Plaviij the three races, therefore, were 
all one ; they were the family with brown or yellow 
hair. This ingenious account, however, is now given 
up. The English Blounts are said to be all descended 
from two brothers who came over with the Conqueror, 
sons of the Norman Lord of Guines; and the descent 
of the Lords of Guines, again, is traced to King Harold 
the Fifth of Denmark, who lived in the eighth century, 
and was the great-great-grandfather of our Canute the 

• Sidnei/ Papers^ I. 348—386. 
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Great* No Italian sun seems to have had anything to 
do with the brown hair which is said to have long con- 
tinned a prevalent characteristic of the race^ and which 
in truth would have indicated rather a northern and 
Teutonic than a southern origin. But the English 
Blounts are an interesting family for their connexion 
with our literature, as well as for their antiquity and 
nobility. Not to mention two learned divines of the 
thirteenth century, Richard Blondus, Blount, or Blundy, 
who was Bishop of Exeter, and John Blount, who 
was at one time very near being Archbishop of Canter- 
burj, both of whom were probably of this stock, it pro- 
duced in more recent times Sir Henry Blount, the 
eastern traveller, and his two sons. Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount, author of the Censura Celebriorum Auctorum, 
and Charles Blount, famous for his Life of ApolUmius^ 
Tyanaeua and other works. Pope's two friends and 
favourites, Martha and Teresa Blount, were daughters, 
of a branch of this family long settled at Maple Dur- 
ham, in Oxfordshire. Of another branch, the eldest of 
all, though it had changed its name, came Justice 
Croke, the well-known author of the Reports, and his 
descendant the late Sir Alexander Croke, to whom we 
are indebted for an elaborate " Genealogical History of 
the Croke Family, originally named Le Blount,*' printed 
at Oxford, in two volumes quarto, in 1823 — a work, 
however, at least in the part of it relating to Charles 
Lord'Montjoy, both defective and positively erroneous 
in no slight degree.. 

There was a race of Blounts, or Le Blunds, Barons by 
tenure from the Conquest till near the end of the reign 

Q 
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df Henry tbe 9%]rd. The fatttof fliem wm slain at'tke 
bttttfe df Lerwws, in 1263. Other !Biireiis% writ, of the 
same name, oocnr in thereigBS'of Edward the 'Second 
and Hiird. But <he first Lord Marttjoy ^was Walter 
3\mmt, Who was ^created by Sdwavdtbfe Fourth Saran 
Mfmtjoy of Thnrveston, in the Oomttj of IBerby, in 
1406. His gmndson, William, the fourth liord, is cele- 
brated as the "pupfil, fifiend, pittron^^and oovrespo&Bent 
of Braamitw . ■ Of him Sir Alexander Crohe tew giv«n a 
long and interesting aecoimt. He was soeceeded in 
15S^ by his son, Charlee the fifth Lord, who v^ ako 
fln eminent scholar, and the friend of Erasmus and cff 
Ltilancl. 'His i^mraeter may be 'nnderstood fitmi what 
Bngdale relates of him. Ckiing to serve with Ihe army 
in Trance in 1544, he made his testament, in whach, 
after ordering a:mannment to be placed over his body 
ff lie should be slain in battle, with an inscription in 
rerse (a very humble attempt), he fmther directed, we 
are told (as if ^he had flome 'hope of bribing Pi^vidence), 
<hat. If he should escape the 'wars, *' then his body, 
wiihoilt any curiosity or costly ceremonies, should be 
brought to the churcih most of resort thereabouts, and 
a tomb there to be erected ^or him according to his 
decree ; fflso, that, for the space of two yeara after his 
decease, a godly and discreet man should be chosen out 
to edify the youth of the parish of Westbury-under-the- 
Plain (in Wiltshire) with two lectures ; whereof the 
first lecture to be every day in the momii^ ordained 
for the catechising of children, that thereby they might 
be perfectly instructed to know what they profess in 
their baptism, in their Tatemoster howto pray, in their 
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Are Mam to know hoir our iLovd ought to he iLonomred, 
mud in the Ten CommandmentB; smd that he who 
shaiild be render flluNild luit only read mitothein, but 
also appose them, as they do in matteors of gramnuur ; — 
the seeond leotnre rto be within the same parish at 
afternoon four times in the week^ that is to say, on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, to [all] 
them l^at come ; wfaeorein chiefly to be declared the 
duty of suligectB to their Eang and Magistrates for main- 
tainance of good order and obeisance, not oiify im fear 
but foroonsdence, with Scciptures divine and profane 
policies coDBonant tdiereunto, as aboincxepatien of vice, 
with iheir texts cf Scripture ; and for performance 
thesecffthereaflerto hanre^twenty marks bythe year.*'* 
Religion was a subject in which the Blounts were prone 
to 'take an (interest One sign of this was that icfter the 
Befonnaidoii seirend Inronches of Iftie &mify continued 
to adhene to rthe old xeHgion. Pope^s inends, the 
Bhmnis of Maple Dnrham, it may be remembered, 
were, like himself. Catholics. So, as we have seen, were 
Sir ^Christopher Slount jind his Mber imd mdther. 
Wiili Charles Blount, the .bic^n^her of Apollonins, 
again, the same spiirit look a different itnm,* he, as is 
well known, meditated on the question of religion till 
he became a sceptic or deist. 

The fifth Lord Montjoy appears to have, after all, 
died in his bed. With all his piety, he has the credit 
of having been a great waster of his inheritance. He 
was succeeded in 1545 by his son iTames, who, instead 
of relifi^on, took to alchemy, which .he prosecuted tiH 

"• Bwroncu/e, I. 621. 
q2 
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most of what remained of the family estates had gone 
off in smoke and vapour. The little that was left was 
nearly all squandered, in a more common-place style of 
dissipation, by his eldest son William, who succeeded 
to the title in 1582. William dying without issue in 
1594, his younger brother Charles then became the 
eighth Lord. 

He was at this time in his thirty-first or thirty-second 
year, and was ab-eady a person of considerable note. 
He had received something of a university education, 
and his original destination seems to have been the 
law. But other prospects had early opened upon him. 
His first introduction at Court is thus related by Sir 
Robert Naunton : — " As he came from Oxford he took 
the Inner Temple in his way to Court, whither he no 
sooner came but, without asking, he had a pretty strange 
kind of admission, which I have heard firom a discreet 
man of his own, and much more of the secrets of those 
times. He was then much about twenty years of age, 
of a brown hair, a sweet face, a most neat composure, 
and taU in his person. The Queen was then at White- 
hall and at dinner, whither he came to see the fashion 
of the Court : the Queen had soon found him out, and, 
with a kind of an affected frown, asked the Lady Carver 
what he was. She answered she knew him not ; inso- 
much as inquiry was made firom one to another what he 
might be, tiU at length it was told the Queen he was 
brother to the Lord William Montjoy [or, as we should 
now say, WiUiam Lord Montjoy.] This inquisition, 
with the eye of Majesty fixed upon him, as she was 
wont to do, and to daunt men she knew not, stirred the 
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blood of this young gentleman^ insomuch as his colour 
came and went ; which the Queen observing, called him 
unto her, and gave him her hand to kiss, encouraging 
him with gracious words and new looks; and so, divert- 
ing her speech to the Lords and Ladies, she said that 
she no sooner observed him but that she knew, there 
was in him some noble blood, with some other expres- 
sions of pity towards his house ; and, then again de- 
manding his name, she said, ' Fail you not to come to 
the Court, and I will bethink myself how to do you good/ 
And this was his inlet and the beginnings of his grace. 
Where it falls into consideration that, though he wanted 
not wit and courage (for he had very fine attractions, 
and being a good piece of a scholar), yet were they 
accompanied with the retractives of bashfulness and a 
natural modesty, which (as the tone of his house and 
the ebb of his fortune then stood) might have hindered 
his progression, had they not been reinforced by the 
infusion of sovereign favour, and the Queen's gracious 
invitation." * 

No spirit, however, could be readier than young 
Blount's to follow the beckoning thus accorded, to 
seize the hand held out to him by fortune. " Give me 
leave,'' writes his secretary, Pynes Moryson, '' to re- 
member that which I received from his mouth, that in 
his childhood, when his parents would have his picture, 
he chose to be drawn with a trowel in his hand, and 
this motto. Ad reaedificandum antiquam domum (To re- 
build the ancient house). For this noble and ancient 
barony was decayed, not so much by his progenitors' 
* Fragmenta Jtegalia. 
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pradigality, u by his fieUJier's obrtimte addidjiui. to 
tlie staidy and practice of alchemy, by whidhi he m> 
long kboured to incrcase hia reyennes^ till he had 
almost fiilly consumed them/^'i< We lucve found Mos- 
gm in Maxch, 1566, qieaidng of Blomit as handng 
taken the place of fialeigh in the fond partiality of 
ike Queen. But he had' already^ ike year before titn, 
been oetuxned to parttameut for the boiough of St. 
Ives; in 1586, he was elected member for Beeralstoii;; 
and, although none of the fornud accounts of his life 
mention the circumstance, he also that same year made 
kis first campaign in arms. We learn tjiat from the 
following passage in a long and elaborate elegy writ- 
ten upon him immediately after his death by Samuel 
Daniel: — 

J' The Belgic war first tried thy martial spirit, 

And what thoa wert, and what thou would*st be found. 

And marked thee tiiere, accoxding to thy msrMy 

With hononr's stamp, a deep and noble wound ; 

And that same place that rent from mortal men 

Inmiortal Sidney, glory of the field 

And ^ory of ihd Mnses, and theirpeB^, 

Who equal bare the caduee and the shield. 

Had likewise been thy last, had not the fate 

Of Engfamd tiien reserved iby wortiiy blood," Ae. 

So that Blounti as weU as Sidney^ was present at the 
fight of Zutphen, on the 22nd of September^ 1586^ and 
was dangerously wounded there. He was soon to be 
wounded agaiu^ in another way^ where Sidney had also 
been stricken. 

"This gentlemani,^' writes the sonorous rhetorical 

* IHrnerary; Fart 11. p. 45. 



Heylin^ '' bemg a younger brother of WiUiam^ Lord 
Montjoy, and known only by the name of Sir Charles 
Blbunt while his brother livedo had borne a strong: and 
dear affection' to the Lady Stoel^e^ daughter of Waltei^ 
Earl of Sasex^ a lady in whem lodged all attmetiye 
graces of beauty, wit, and sweetnew of behavaonr, 
which might render her the absalute mistiiesa. of all eyas 
and hearts. And Ab so fan zeciprocated with him in 
the Uke affi9cti<Ni (being a oomplete and gallant man), 
that some assurances passed betweeni them of a future 
marriage. Blit her fiiend% looking onihim as a younger 
brother,, considerable only in his dependency at the 
court, chose rather to dispose her in marriage to Bobert 
Lord Kich,. a man of an independcDt fortune and a 
known estate, but otherwise of an uneourtly disposition, 
unsociable, austere, and of no very agreeable conyem^ 
tion to her. Against this Blount had nothing to piead 
in bar, the promise wluch passed between them being' 
made in prnvate, no witnesses to attest unto it, and 
therefore not amounting to a pre-contract in due^foimi 
of law. But long she had not lived in the bed of 
£ieh, when the eld flames of her affection unto Blouvt 
began again to kindle in. her; and, if the sonnet in 
the Arcadia, A neighbour mine not Umg ago there loof, 
4fc., be not too generally misconstrued, she made her 
husband the sole instrument to acquaint him with it. 
But, whether it were so or not, certain it ij9> liiat, 
having first had their private meetings, they a&erwnidB 
consrersed more opmdy and femiliarly with one another 
than might stand with honour unto either ;- especiidfy 
when, by the death of his elder brother, the title of 
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Lord Montjoy^ and the estate remaining to it^ had 
accrued unto him/'* 

Heylin, writing nearly a century after, and writing 
loosely about everything, is here, no doubt, quite out 
in his chronology. Penelope Devereux had probably 
been married to Lord Rich when Charles Blount was 
only a boy of seventeen or eighteen. Blount himself, 
as we shall presently find, says not a word, in his ac- 
count of their connexion, of any affection between him 
and Lady Rich before hel* marriage, or of his having 
ever seen her till long afterwards. All that Heylin so 
gravely states, therefore, about the assurances or pro- 
mises that passed between them, amounting only not 
to a legal pre-contract, may be dismissed as a flight 
of fancy of his, or a half-forgotten dream of something 
that he had heard about the Lady Penelope and Sidney. 
Of that affair, it will be observed, nothing is here said. 
The two stories, therefore, had got confused together 
in Heylin's brain. What he calls a sonnet is a poem 
of above a hundred and twenty lines, in the Fourth 
Book of the Arcadia, which cannot, with the least pro- 
babiUty, be supposed to have any reference either to 
Montjoy or to Sidney. That the former should be its 
hero, indeed, is impossible. 

Elizabeth's more youthful favourites, such as Sidney, 
Blount, and Essex, all gave her no little trouble in 
keeping them near her person. They were constantly 
trying to run away. Blount had several times made 
his escape, and gone off to the wars. Once when he 
had joined the army in France, where the Commander, 

• Oyprianus AiigHcus, 50. 
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Sir John Norris, gave him a company, her Majesty, as 
soon as she heard where he was, sent orders for his 
return home immediately. " Serve me so once more,'^ 
she addressed him, when she again got hold of him, 
'' and I will lay you fast enough. You will never leave 
till you get knocked on the head, as that foolish fellow 
Sidney was. You shall go when I send you." She 
then desired him to lodge in the Court, and there for 
the present to study the art of war in books. He is 
said to have been knighted in 1586. In the great year 
1588 Charles Blount was, according to Camden, one of 
the ''English gentry of the younger sort,'' who, when 
the Spanish armament appeared on the coast, ''entered 
themselves volunteers, and, taking leave of their parents, 
wives, and children, did, with incredible cheerfulness, 
hire ships at their own charge, and, in pure love to their 
country, joined the grand fleet in vast numbers.'' * His 
portrait is said to have been among those of the other 
Captains on the tapestry which formerly decorated the 
House of Lords. There is no mention of him, however, 
in the authentic list of the Commanders.f In 1593 
he was again returned to parliament for Beeralston. 
His acquaiiitance with Essex, according to Naunton, 
had a singular commencement. One day he so charmed 
Elizabeth by his performance at atilting-match that, as 
soon as it was over, she sent him as a token of her 
favour, a chess-queen of gold, richly enamelled, which 
the next morning his servants fastened to his arm with 
a crimson riband. On his passing through the privy- 
chamber thus decorated, his cloak gathered under his 

*^ Elizabeth, BA7. t Murdin, 6] 5, Slc. 
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arm so* tbab the Qoeeu^s pnesent might be fiaUj dis- 
played^ Estfix. askfid Mr. Fulk GreyiUe what the (nsaor 
mesit W9», and what it meant. Being infonned, '' liaw 
I peoceiiFe/' he rej<»ned,, "m&y tool moat have his 
&v<Mir.^' It does not appeac that the Bemaxk was heaid 
bj Blount, or intended to be over^heard by him; buiz it 
was presently carried to him> upon whioh he ohattenoged 
Essex ; and they met and foi^ht in on near. Marylebone 
Park (now the Begenf s Park). The result was, that 
Essex was wounded in die thigh and disazmed* When her 
Majesty was told what had happened, her vRSBJtlx seems 
to haye all dischaj^ed itself upon the Earl. '^ God^s 
dei^h ! ^' she swore,. '^ it is fit that some one should take 
him down,, and teaeh him better mazmers;. eke these 
will be no rule with him.^' Now, however, the noMe- 
nfifis of nature that lay at the heart of Essex^ never 
wholly put out till remozsse and seLE^ntempt seem, to 
ha^re well nigh bereft him of his- senses in the last hours 
cf his life, and o£ken bucsting forth in sudden atrengtib, 
consuming everything that impeded or encumbered it, 
re^asserted its dominion. He felt that he had been the 
aggressor; he accepted his. defeat as a pnoper punish- 
ment;, he reqguted the ddll and prowess to which he 
had been forced to yield, not with his en/ry, or hatied, 
and study of revenge,, but with his adknimtaoil-; and 
he and his advezsary became fest fiji^ds. It was 
now, probably, that Blount and. the Lady Bich, the 
attached sister of Essex, were thrown into each other's 
society. 

How long this may have been befooe the christening 
of Sir Robert Sidney^s son, where they stood together 
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at the font, on the last daj of tlie year 1595, is not to 
be collected from Nau8itoii^s< accoimt.. In. the jHre0ediiig 
year, 1594, as already mentioaed, Bloimt liad, by^ Ae 
death, of his^brotlier^ ''a person/' says Gamden, '' iriio 
bad. been. mndi meakenedby the exceaseS'Of his youth,''* 
become Lord Montjoy, inheriting, aocoxdingi to NaniiH 
ton^ along witL tiie title an inccHne of not more than a 
tibousand mariu9> per annum ; wherewitibi, nevertheleaa, 
we are told^ ^'he lived plentifully, in a fine way and 
garb/' Bn£ he had, riimrtly before he sncoeeded to the 
peerage, been appiinited. to the goTernarship of Sorta- 
mouth, a place which must have been of some value. 
It had. been preTiomdy held by Henry Ratcliffe, Ead.af 
Sussex, who died in April 1594«t Matters, it may be 
eonjectured, had not yet ^one very £ar betweeai Montjoy 
and. Lady Bdch, when, as was still appareaitly the oaas, 
it waa a smoewhat rare happiness £ar them to meet, even 
Ota such public or ceremonial occasiona as the ehnst^a- 
ing*, and when Hbe lady shrunk &om showing heradf 
with a pimple on her fiur &ce. But it is e^dent that 
their growing interest in each other had begun tx) 
attract observation, ^md that thdr feiends who wished 
to gratify them laid tivemselves out to bring them 
together. The lady's hn^and seems to have been no 
impediment in anybody's estimation.:!: 

• Elizabeth^ 581. + Lugdale, II. 287. 

t Perhaps, however, it may have been this peculiar portion of His 
domastio afiaios that kept Lovd Bidi from, joining the first Spanish expe- 
dition, under the conduct of his brother-in-law, in the summer of 1596. 
And was it this state of things also that kept Montjoy at home I F«r 
Boiely be cannot be the person designated Charles Blount in the list of 
the officers employed in that expedition, who commanded aa Lieutenant- 
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Of Lady Bich in this year 1695, we find a few slight 
traces, in addition to the letter written to her from 
Cadiz by Sir Christopher Blount, which has been already 
noticed. Three short notes of hers to her brother are 
preserved among the papers of Anthony Bacon at Lam- 
beth, which speak, as everything else we know of her 
does, her facility of nature and kindness of heart. One 
is a recommendation to Essex of the bearer, Mr. Harvey, 
whom she describes as a neighbour, and as being very 
importunate to have the EarFs favour for a certam 
office which had fallen vacant. But she only asks him 
to do in the matter as he pleases. The second, which 
is endorsed as having been received in March, 1596, is 
a more earnest application. " Worthy Brother,^' she 
writes, " I was so loth to importune you for this poor 
gentlewoman, as I took this petition from her the last 
time I was at the Court, and yesterday I sent her word 
by her man that I would not trouble you with it, but 
wished her to make some other friends. Upon which 
message, her husband, that hath been subject to fran- 
ticness through his troubles, grew in such despair, as 
his wife^s infinite sorrow makes me satisfy her again, 
who thinks that none will pity her misery and her 
children if you do not ; since, if he cannot have pardon, 
he must fly, and leave them in very poor estate. Dear 
Brother, let her know your pleasure ; and believe that 
I endlessly remain your most faithful sister, Penelope 
RiCH.^' The third is as follows : — '^ Dear Brother, I 

Colonel the first company in Sir Chi-istopher Blount's regiment, and 
who was knighted by Essex after the capture of Cadiz. {Birch, II. 
16, and 50). 
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pray you favour this bearer, who was my steward till 
he got a wife, and let him by your grace obtain to be 
Under Sheriff this year, which my Lord Kich and I 
desire very much. And I hope, also, he will be able to 
do you service in his charge, because of his sufficiency. 
If you can guess who shall be chosen, he may have 
your letter beforehand, since otherwise they use to 
excuse it by a former promise. And so, referring him 
and his suit to your direction, I remain your sister that 
most infinitely loves you, Penelope Rich.^^ There is 
no date. Birch, too, has printed a letter of Lady Rich's 
to Anthony Bacon, dated the Srd of May, 1596, in 
which, after warm professions of regard, she says : — 
^^ While I am in this solitary place, where no sound 
of any news can come, I must entreat you to let me 
hear something of the world from you, especially of my 
brother, and what you know of the French affairs, or 
whether there go any troops from hence to their aid." * 
In a postscript to this letter to Bacon Lady Bich 
adds : — " I would fain hear what becomes of your waur 
dering neighbour.^' This was the notorious Antonio 
Perez, formerly sole Secretary of State to Philip the 
Second of Spain, who, being charged both with betray- 
ing his master's secrets and intriguing with his mistress, 
had been expelled from that post, which he and his 
father, Gonzalo Perez, had held under Philip and his 
father for more than forty years, and thrown into 
prison, whence, however, he soon effected his escape 
to France. He appears to have first made his appear- 
ance in England in the latter end of the year 1593.t 

• Birch, I. 475. f Id. I. 140. 
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He speedify established an intimate connexioii with 
Stsex, to whom he recommended Inmself by hk know- 
ledge of Spanish affidrs^ and his professed readiness to 
fiorwaid any scheme of mischief against his natiye 
GOimtry^ as well as by his amnsing and companionable 
qmbties. The Earl kept him for some time in his 
house.; and Perez^ whose habit it was to be veiy much 
Bk his ease wherever he found himself^ quickly came to 
be on the most familiar footing with all his Lordship's 
Cnends 'Of either «ex. Birch has printed a note written 
about March or April 1595/to Anthony Baoon^ by one 
of his chief purveyors of intelUgenee at that time^ An- 
thony Standen^ which is interesting as bringii^ Perez 
and La^ Bich before us iogether. As they were at 
supper^ Standen says^ (it does not appear where^) Lady 
Bich, S(^or Peres, Sir Nicholas Clifford, and l^imscilf, 
Essex ;Bnd Sir Bobert Sidney suddenly came into the 
room, when it was 'arranged that Perez should aceom- 
pany Essex to Court on the MIewing morning art eight 
o'dock, after winch his Lord^p annotmced he should 
go to dine at l^^akingham House, paying a vkit to 
Mr. Anthony Bacon on his way thither. On this Lady 
Bidi said she ako would go and dine wifh them at 
Walsingham House; and when Essex asked how she 
would be eonveyed, she answered that she would go in 
the coach with him and Sidney, Sir Bobert going on 
with her while her brother made his call on Bacon, 
and tiben returning in the coach for his Lordship.* 

* AnthoDy Bacon lived.at this time in a house in Bishopngate Street, 
not fiu* from the Bnll Inn, to the great concern of his motlier, who not 
only dreaded thatthe pkyaand interludes actei at the^ull .might corrupt 
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'* Jdl 'Wliich/' contiinies Standen^ '* I write unto you, 
Sir, l^ WHy of advice, to the end you be not taken 
imsrmed. Women^s discFdtions being uncertain, it 
may be she wHH not dismonnt, and tbe contrary also 
wiU fstll out/' Hm meaning seems to be, that it was 
impossible to calcalate whether !Lady Stich might look 
in upon Bacon along -with her brother or no. He 
adds »tlmt it was «noFw resrfvisd that Perea should not 
lemre Slngknd fw flie present, the Earl having pro- 
vided for him the office which they confide in Turkey 
to i:be most 'trustworthy 'description of servants, that 
of having the custfody of the .fairest dames ; "so that 
he wills vme:," says Standen, *'to write, thiit, for the 
bond «he hath wifli my Lord, he cannat Tefi»e that 
office/'* 

Graver personages, however, hdd aloof from the 
sparkling renegade. It was with much difficulty that 
Burleigh was prevailed upon to admit lam i;o b con- 
ference ; and^izsibeth, though -she at last consented to 
make him a snuQl ^ectmiary grant for his "subsistence, 
and to allow him, as would appear from this letter of 
Standen's, to go through the form of kissing her hand, 
would incver otherwise countenance him. Old puri- 
tanical Lady Baecui, as mayT)e supposed, held him in 
horror. In a letter to 'her son Anthony, which Birdh 
has printed, jshe expresses her apprehension lihat Tiis 
brother Primcis has already drawn down a judgment 
upon himself by his intimacy with the Spaniard. 

hiB servABts, hut^ on her son's oivn aecount, objected to the parish as being 
without a godly clergyman. Birch, L 173. 
♦ Birch, I. 230. 
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"Though I pity your brother," she says, ''yet, so long 
as he pities not himself, but keepeth that bloody Perez, 
yea as a coach companion and bed companion, a proud, 
profane, costly fellow, whose being about him I verily 
fear the Lord God doth mislike, and doth less bless 
your brother in credit and otherwise in his health, surely 
I am utterly discouraged, and make conscience farther 
to undo myself to maintain such wretches as he is, 
that never loved your brother but for his own credit, 
living upon him." * 

It is to be feared that Perez was in truth but an un- 
safe associate for the Lady Rich, in more ways than one. 
The impression he had left of himself in France is 
indicated in a dispatch of M. de Villeroy, Henry the 
Fourth's Secretary of State, in which he advises the 
Count de Beaumont, the French Ambassador in 
England, to "take care lest Antonio, by his usual 
insinuations and flatteries, should work upon the minds 
of the courtiers and court ladies, and by that means be 
enabled to do some service to the King of Spain, im- 
portant enough to merit his restoration to the estate 
and honours which he had formerly enjoyed therert 
De Villeroy goes on to declare, that, pf all the persons 
he had ever known, this Spaniard, judging by the way 
in which he conducted himself while in France, seemed 
to him to be at once the vainest and most presumptuous 
and the most imprudent. Lady Rich's postscript to 
her letter to Anthony Bacon, which was probably 
written from her mother's, at Drayton Basset, may have 
been partly prompted by a note in Spanish she had 

♦ BircJi, 1. 143. t Id. 141. 
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received a short time before from Perez, a translation 
of which is among Birches papers in the Museum. It 
is dated the 26th of March in this year. ^' Signor 
Wilson/^ it begins, '^ hath given me news of the health 
of your Ladyships, the three sisters and goddesses, as 
in particular that all three have amongst yourselves 
drunk and caroused unto Nature in.thankfiilness of that 
you owe unto her, in that she gave you not these delicate 
shapes to keep them idle, but rather that you should 
push forth unto us here many buds of those divine 
beauties/^* . Whatever may be the precise meaning of 
this, it will serve for a sample of the style of compli- 
ment in which Perez dealt. The '^ three sisters and 
goddesses ^' may perhaps be Lady Rich, Lady Northum- 
berland, and Lady Essex. The rest of the note is of a 
still more dubious character. Among other things, he 
speaks of a book which he has got, full of secrets of a 
certain kind, and with which, if he shall, return to 
England, he will not need to seek his living of any 
body. " My book," he says, " will serve my tui^n. But 
I will not be so good cheap this second time. My 
receipts will cost dearer. Wherefore let every one 
provide." The bright eyes to which the epistle was 
addressed would, at any rate, read it with intelligence 
enough. Perez had returned to France in the preceding 
summer. 

' Some of the facts that have last presented themselves 
make one curious to know what. manner. of man my 
Lord Rich may have been. The first of the Riches of 
whom Dugdale had found any considerable mention 

*SloamM8,UU. 
R 
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was Bicliard Bich, an opulent London meeeei^ who was 
Slienff m 1441. Other andiorities fliate ihsA the 
graui&tlier of the ShmfTwas a Joha de Bicii (peaAaps 
Mtcci)y a. imtigm of Lomliard^. But a t&ixd account 
makes the aacerton of tiie Sfientf to ha?e been settled 
at Eich'fl place, in Hampsliixey as eadjr as iSud time of 
Edward die Seeond. The Sheriff, who died iil 1^9^ is 
said to bwie' left two soiis,^ the aecondofwhoin^'I^iBa^ 
had a son Bidiard^ whose ^de«t son^of theaame saane, 
kinag atadied the law; beeanae HeBTjr the Sightfa's 
Solidtor-GeneTaJ, Lozd Cbsmadioz jbd tbe nest x^n, 
and the fii»t Lord Bich^ fiaiii^ faeea appointed: hy 
H^uy, whoae servile and nnscruptdoua iiiBtruniest he 
laA he&iy one o£ the aesistaiitshfer Urn eaoecutkm of his 
last wis, he was made apeer lay tiie Council of Begeiwy 
in the coinmeneinnent of the xeign «f Edwasd, and 
Chane^or abo^t nine montha afte p waed a. This first 
Lord Bidi haia left one of the worst ]Mf>iitati»n8, both 
public asid priiE«be^in our bsatory. He leSL siha^ hov- 
eyer, estatea of Bsinenae extcait^ cada^heap of fxyamef, 
to his son Bobert, who succeeded as Ihe sosondi Lord 
Bdch in 15^. It waa he who aeconipanied Walto^ 
Earl of Bsses to» Xzeland in 1 573. The second Losd 
Bieh died ba 15^81 ; when he wa» succeeded bf hia aon 
Robert the thirds Lord, who Biarriad the Ladjr Pendbpe 
Devereux. We have seen what a character of him 
tradition had pMaerved as seported by Kejdin^ whose 
aeeonnt, although wvong in some •£ its lasts, ia leas 
l^Leljr to misc^BeBent such & paint aa tMia* If d; 
be true, indieed, that B&di obtained Fenelape DeveroiK 
for his wife by in a manner purchasing her from her 
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xelationB, tliat he had her dragged as a sacrifice to the 
altar, — and it will be seen presenily what stroug 
authority we hare for that averment — there need not 
another ward he said ; such a fact is conclusive iiLjpiooi 
of the thoroughly ignoble nature of the man.. There 
'seems,, however, to have been^ no force or power of aof 
hind abottt his character, nothing bat mere baseueaa of 
s|^t. it ia probable, enough,, as is. asserts, that h^ 
treated the unhappy woman of whom he had in so flagir 
tiona a maimer obtained the legal possession, with little 
kindness from the first ;, but his ill usagedT her may pe]»- 
hapa be assumed to have conmsted rather in^ the corrosi^ 
torment of a sour or peevish temper than. in anf domi*- 
neering tyranny.. The lady, in. truth, was not a penson 
at all likely to submit to that. In Penelope Devcxenx 
my Lord Sich had not found exactly a rose without a 
thorn to stick in his button-hole;. For a few yeaxs. she 
might oppose little resistance to> what she had to bear, 
beyond a pix>ud and silent sorrow; so long as her 
Sidney lived to love and to be loved, little may have 
appeavedin her but what was high and. noble ; but,, that 
mcffniag. hour of romance and poetry over, she would be 
as, apt as most otheis to. give demonstration, of all the 
vanety of her woman^s nature and her womanf s wit^, aad 
to make heir baffled and humbled husband wish in.lus 
inmost heart that he had never had anything; to.do<with 
her. He. would certainly bejQomatchatall^ajgned only 
with his long puirse and his ill temper, for her clever- 
ness^ and unscmpulousness, and pro&und contempt 
for him and everything: belonging ta him— ^witfai the 
world's laughter and applause, besides, all on her aide, 

b2 
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and everybody looking upon Wm as only getting wliat 
he richly deserved. 

Yet his money — for it could be nothing else — appears 
to have procured him a certain formal respect, or tolera- 
ration, in the midst of all this. His wife continued to 
make his house her home, at least whenever she found 
it convenient to do so; she bore him children occa- 
sionally ; and her brother and her other relations kept 
up a civil if not a very frequent or intimate intercourse 
with him. At one time some attempt seems even to 
have been made to bring him forward in public life. 
Essex, as we have seen, took him with him on the second 
Spanish expedition in 1597. In September of the pre- 
ceding year he had accompanied the Earl of Shrewsbury 
on an embassy to France. The following curious note 
written by him soon after his return from this adventure 
in answer to an application from Essex, is preserved 
among the papers of Anthony Bacon : — " I am glad 
any way to hear of your Lordship^s good health, and 
sorry that I cannot entertain this gentleman it pleaseth 
your Lordship to command in a place worthy his good 
parts. Myself, as your Lordship well knoweth, am a 
poor man of no language, only in the French, having 
therein but a little oversight with coming over to attend 
my Lord of Shrewsbury's, at [?] which being now 
performed, I look not for like occasion. And, therefore, 
the gentleman might with me have small or no use oi 
his gifts that way. In respect whereof, if you will, give 
me leave on his behalf to be a suitor to attend any ser- 
vice it shall like your Lordship to employ him in that 
will be more acceptable to his desires. And so in 
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haste take my leave of your Lordship^ with my best 
prayers to bless you. Prom Belhouse^ this 23rd of 
December, 1596. Your Lordship^s poor Brother to 
command, Ro. Rich.^' 

This paints the man to the life. There is clearly no 
hope of getting anything out of my Lord Rich for such 
cases as the present. Essex must send his needy 
hangers-on elsewhere than to his wealthy brother-in- 
law. The letter, before being dispatched, had passed 
through the hands of Lady Rich ; and her too wild wit, 
or spirit of mockery, has left ijis mark upon sundry 
places of her Lord's solemn performance. Some of her 
interlineations and underscorings were certainly never 
intended for the eye of posterity; a Postscript, how- 
ever, which she has appended may be transcribed : — 
" You may imagine my Lord Rich hath no employment 
for a language secretary, — except he hath gotten a 
mistress in France.^^ Poor Lord Rich ! 

When her Ladyship perpetrated this little piece of 
malice, exactly a year had elapsed since she had met 
Lord Montjoy at the christening of Sir Robert Sidne/s 
child. She and Montjoy probably soon after that 
came to a clear understanding ; nor, from what we have 
already seen, can it be supposed that their attachment 
was kept much of a secret. It is evident, that both 
Essex and the Sidneys knew what was going forward, 
and there is every reason to believe that they en- 
couraged and favoured it. Sir Robert Sidney con- 
tinued to cultivate the friendship of the lady with more 
earnestness than ever. On the 19th of March, 1597, 
we find White writing to him as follows : — " To Lady 
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I «aid, that I nwi vaKntasnded to {nresent yamr 
sanaice tmlo4ier,4Bid 'to deriie htt to hold yoa MtiJl ia 

her good opimon. She thiuJked me veiy heartily 

I took this opportunity to beseech her to do ywi one 
fiMTour^ whidi was to deliver this Icskter (and shewed it 
her) to the Queen; she kissed it/andtoidLit^jaiid told 
me that you had never a firiend in court ^oidd be msore 
ready than herself to do you any pleasure*; I foeaon^it 
her^ in the lo^e 1 found she bore yon^ to ta^ some 
time thk night tto do it ; and, without aaking^ anytfazng 
at all of the eonteitts of it, she put it in <her bosom, and 
anared me, that this night, or to-morrow 'morning, it 
vfwM be read, and Ind me attend her/' The letter 
was a very earnest petiti<m which Sidney had sent over 
for the vacant place of Warden of the Oinqoe Porta, 
^hite had applied to viarious persons to present it 
without success ; it was Saturday night, and Lady 
Warwick was going tto the country on 3{onday, ittd 
cotdd not, therefore, expect to be able ito report sny 
answer from her Majesty ; Lady Huntingdon could not 
he 8t the court till Tuesday; the JBad of £ssex: had 
been sick, and was keeping his chamber; some 4»e 
dse, when asked, declared, with an oath, that the «p- 
I^Ucation was too late, tar the place Ihad been abeady 
given away; every body had some excuseor other ; ^ 
last, *a friend at court advised the perplexed secretary 
to go to Lady Rich, for he had often heard her xse aU 
kmd and loving speeches of Sidney. The place was 
given about two months afterwards to Sidn^'s com-. 
petitor, Lord Cobham. 
'But, soon after this, Lady Rich was threatened with 
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vrbaA mi^t hare eloiided the hiafcre of her bettuts^snodi 
moie than the ^gikt eraption she had thauj^ so vmciL 
of mhout a year ago wouM hare done if it had .never 
gene Rwssy^ She sm^ attacked hy smail-pox. The 
diseaBe^ howerer^ used heririth aU g^aitkxEess. ^'They 
say/" White writoi, on tthe 13th of April, *'ihe ranaU- 
perx: hath not mnch disfignied the exceUent fair Lady 
Bieh. She k^is in yet.^^ And agam^ on the 1 9th: 
^^My La^ Bieh is zecovered of hear small-poK without 
any blonish to her beantiful faee.^^ Que would like 
to know how her husband fdt upon this oecasiosi; 
whether^ during har illness, he was paa^tienlarly amdoiis 
about the saving of her faee, or even of her liie» It so 
hi^ppens, t^t a letter of his to Essex, written after his 
wife was out of danger, has been preserved ; but it is 
expressed in his Lorddbip^s usual dark styk^ and not 
nmch can be made of it. It would appear to havevcoDh 
tflined an inelosure relating to some young lady in 
whom Lacfy Rich took an interest — touclnBg which^ 
and other matters, his Lordship emgmatiseB away .as 
Mlows : — *^ My Lord, your sister, being loth to fiend 
yoQ any of her infeotiooi, hath made me;an instrument 
to send you this enclosed epistle of Butch [?] true or 
false love ; wherein if I be not in the right, I may be 
judged more infected than £tteth my profession, and to 
deserve worse than the pox of the smallest size. If it 
£b11 oat so, I disburden myself, and am free froon such 
treascm, by my disclosing it to.a Councillor, who, as your 
Lordship well knows, cannot be guilty of any such 
offence. Your Lordship sees, by this care of a fair 
maid^s beauty, she doth not altogether despair of 
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recovery of her own again ; which, if she did, assuredly 
envy of others^ fairness would make her willingly to send 
infection amongst them. This banishment makes me 
that I cannot attend on you ; and this wicked disease 
will cause your sister this next week to be at more 
charge to buy a masker's visor to meet you dancing in 
the fields than she would on [once?] hoped ever to 
have done. If you dare meet her, I beseech you preach 
patience unto her, which is my only theme of exhorta- 
tion. Thus, over saucy to trouble your Lordship's 
weightier afiFairs, I take my leave, and ever remain your 
Lordship's poor brother to command, Ro. Kich. — St. 
Bar ^, the 16th of April, 1597.'' Lfkcl^fyHuiJ 

It appears, that it was not without considerable hesi- 
tation that Rich joined the Spanish expedition of this 
year. ^^My Lord Rich," Sir William Brown, one of 
the captains, writes to Sidney from Plymouth, on the 
29th of July, " though once he was resolved to go, now, 
as it seems, is in doubt what to do."* When Essex 
was first ordered to keep his chamber at Nonsuch, on 
his return from Ireland, in September 1599, White 
reports both Rich and Montjoy as among the Lords 
who visited him ; but we find no further mention of the 
former going near his brother-in-law after he was sent 
in custody to London, and matters had come to look 
serious. As for Montjoy, he was immediately com- 
pelled by the Queen to take Essex's place as Governor 
of Ireland. This he did, whatever may have been his 
reasons, with great reluctance. " He was with her 
Majesty a very great while, as I hear, excusing it," 

* Sidney Papers, II. 58. 
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White writes from Richmond on the 20th of October, 
'^ with his not being able to undergo so great a service, 
that his health would not serve him, for he found him- 
self unable to abide the climate of Ireland. Wherein 
he shews his love to the Earl of Essex; for it is thought 
that, if anything procure his liberty, it will be the ne- 
cessity of sending him over again/^* Perhaps his love 
for the EarPs sister may also have had a part in 
Montjoy^s disinclination to leave England at this 
moment. On the other hand, it may have been one of 
her Majesty's reasons for forcing him to go. 

Their connexion had certainly by this time become, 
or very soon* after this came to be, quite notorious. 
Camden, speaking of Essex's conduct in the latter part 
of the year 1600, after he had been discharged from 
custody, first describes the various methods resorted to 
by himself and his friends to heighten his popularity, 
telling us that "he began now to give free access to all 
comers;'' and that "Merrick, his steward, kept open 
house for all swordsmen, malcontents, and broken 
gentlemen, and admitted buffoons and parasites of all 
sorts;" while "some of the warmer clergy set up popu- 
lar lectures [the historian means in Essex-House], which 
the tradesmen mightily frequented ;" and then he adds, 
" And the Earl received daily visits from his sister the 
Lady Rich, who had lost the Queen's favour for abusing 
her husband's bed." t The last time she was at Court 
appears to have been on the 20th of December in the 

* Sidney Papers, II. 134. 

t In the Latin, " Qaae, violate mariti thoro,** &c. In revising his 
work, however, the historian had softened the expression to ^ Quae^ - 
mariti thorum violare suspecta." 
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pireoediiig yemr.* On the 19th of JamiaiT Mkmmg, 
White -writef to Sidney : — "My Lady Bidi imnt to 
Barhmmid to-4ay, but lost her kbour, for her Magesty 
wm ready to come away to Chelsea ; she can yet obtmi 
no leave to see &e Earl of JBaaes her hr&bbexJ* Be&ie 
the end of the next month, as we have seen, she was 
c omm a n ded to keep her hcnise, as suspected of hscvii^ 
been aecessoiy to the publication of a certain letter 
which she had addressed to her Magesty. 

In the first instance, probably, the letter was only 
circulated in manni^ript ; bat on the 19th of Msy 
Wlnte reports that it was said to have been piisrted, 
'' whidK,'^ he observes, '^ is an exceeding wrong done to 
the Earl of ^msk" It has not come down to ns in 
pcint JBnt in a manuscript Tolome preserved in the 
Musenm, entitled '^ Certain Letters written by the 
Bi^ Hem. Aobevt late Earl of Essex, &c.; Gathered 
by M. TL/'f there s a copy <rf " The Lady Bicli her 
Letter to iihe Qneen concerning my Lord of Essex^ her 
hndbxx" which Borch, to whom the volume fennetly 
belonged, has given as prdbably the oaie on aocosnt of 
which she was ordered into confinement or sochiaioou 
It is an extraordinary piece of composition emmgh. 
'^Ecrly did I hope this morning,^' the writer b^bw^ — 
the day, pexhaps, being that on which «he had gone to 
Bicfamond, — '^to have had mine eyes blessed with yonr 
Mqtesty^B beauty; but, seeing the sun depart into a 
dond, and meeting with spirits that did presage by the 
wheels of their chariot some thunder in the air, I must 
complain and ei^ess my fears to the high majesty and 

• Sidney Papers, 11. 123. t Sloaw MS. 4130. 



divine oracle from wbraaoe I received a doubtful anmrer/' 
She then proceeds, ^th vast elaboration of phrase, to 
implore her Majesty's compassioii for her mrfoftunite 
brother. All men now, she says, take liberty to defEone 
him, ^ as if his offenee urn capital, and he so base, 
dcgected a cteatore, that his life, his love, his service to 
j0ar beanticB and the State, had deserved no absolution 
after «o hard pimishBient, or so much as to answer in 
your fair presence. . . . ^ And I have reason to iqppre'- 
hend, that, if yoor fair bands do not ched^ the courses 
0f their xuibridled hate, iiieir last courses will be his 
last breath.'^ Sven if his hfe should not &ll<a saorifioe, 
stiH '' his blemished T^i^tation must disable him for 
ever'«ra«ving again his sacred goddess, whose excellent 
petfeeticmB ^and besutieB will never suffer tiiose fair eyes 
to behold so far firom conqiasBion:^^ At the least, '^ if 
he vxKf not return to the happiness of his former service, 
to live at the feet of his admired mistceBs,'^ she entieate 
tiiat he may be alkivved to '' sit flown to a private life 
witiiout the amputation of infamy, that his posterity 
voBf not repent that their fetheis were bom of so hard 
a destiny, two of Ihem perishing by being emqployed in 
one country,^' "where,'' she isays, ** they "would have 
done you loyal service to 4:he shedding of their last 
blood, if th^ had not been wounded to deatii by faction 
of them that care not on whose necks they -unjustly 
build the walls of their own fortunes,'' Iiastly, her 
Majesty is reminded that out of her princely nature it 
niiart; needs appear ^tfaat men^ is not iaa from such 
beauty f and «he is entreated that her divine power be 
no move eclipsed titan >her beauty, ''which hath shined 
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throughout all the world/' "With this humble request," 
concludes the epistle^ '^ I presume to kiss your sacred 
hand^ vowing the obedience of endless love. Penei-ope 
Rich/' 

This letter is probably genuine. Her Ladyship had 
lived much with men of poetical and eloquent fancy; 
and its artificial and high-flown style is not unlike an 
ambitious attempt on the part of an imperfectly educated 
person to imitate the rich and passionate writing of 
Sidney and Essex, — coming a good deal nearer, how- 
ever, to the deporative manner of the One than to the 
more simple force and felicity of the other. Her present 
lover, Montjoy, too, was of a very rhetorical turn. 
This is, then, " that piquant letter," of which mention 
is made by Bacon, in a letter written by him for his 
brother Anthony to Essex, while he still lay in confine- 
ment. Sacon there seems to state that it was chiefly 
the effect, or apprehended effect, of this his sister's letter 
upon the public mind that made her Majesty resolve 
to have Essex brought up before the Lords of the 
Council at York-House, as he was on the 5th of June, 
and heard in his own defence. We have seen that Lady 
Bich was not long restrained from going abroad, or at 
least jfrom leaving town. In the first week of March, 
we find it stated that she had come to Essex-House ; 
and on the 29th of that month White mentions that 
she and Lady Southampton were gone to her husband's 
seat at Lees in Essex. 

We are not to suppose, from Bacon's epithet, that 
Lady Rich's letter was by any means intended as a 
piece of satire on Elizabeth, or was so taken. The style 
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was only that in which her Majesty was accustomed to 
be addressed in her old age. EaleigVs letter to Robert 
Cecil, written in July, 1592, while he lay in durance for 
bis amour with Elizabeth Throgmorton, is well known. 
" My heart,'^ he says, ^' was never broken till this day, 
that I hear the Queen goes away so far off, whom I 
have followed so many years, with so great love and 
desire, in so many journeys, and am now left behind 
her in a dark prison all alone. .... I, that was wont 
to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like 
Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her 
fair hair about her pure cheeks like a nymph, sometime 
singing like an angel, sometime playing like Orpheus ; 
behold the sorrow of this world I once amiss hath 
bereaved me of all.^' * At this time Elizabeth was in 
her sixtieth year. Nearly four years later, on the 3rd 
of February, 1596, Sir Henry Unton, her ambassador 
in France, gives the following account, in a letter to 
her Majesty herself, of an interview he had with Henry 
the Fourth, at the commencement of which the royal 
mistress, Madame de Monceaux, had been present.: — 
'^Afterwards he also withdrew himself, requiring me to 
follow him into his chamber, where in a private place, 
between his bed and the wall, he asked me how I liked 
his mistress, and whether I found her anything changed. 
I answered sparingly in her praise, and told him, that, 
if without offence I might speak it, that I had the 
pictmre of a far more excellent mistress, and yet did her 
pictiu'e come far short of her perfection of beauty. As 
you love me, said he, shew it me, if you have it about 

♦ Murdiuy 657. (From the original). 
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yom. I made some difficulties ; yet; nponiliis wa^xtor 
mtfy offered it to hiaview \(ay wectMy^ BialdiBf; ^ stiU 
iamyliaiid^ He liehekL it with paaakin and ad mi ralian, 
sayings iSmJb I had reamii, . . . pimlaesdiig thai he:had 
neveB ween the like ; so, witii great rev^atemss, he kiaaed 
it twice or thxtce^ I detaining: it atill in my hand. la 
the end, widi some' kind e£ oontadaon, he took, it fcom 
me, vowing tihat I m^t tidce my leaiw of it^ £ar 1^ 
would not foiego it for ai^ tveaanre^ andthttt t<^ possess 
the favour of the Evely [fiving] pidnte he wonU fmsake 
all ibe world and hold himself moeti ha^q^y, witii Buuiy 
other mo^ pasflionate words* . . . ..I buad t]uit the 
diunh picture did draw on. nMxe mgBioch and affieetion 
from him than, all my best argnmentv- and eloquence/^ * 
And more than six years after tfais^ ik Jluly>.160£f when 
she was in her seventietii year, we hare Mcmtjoy- eeak- 
eludiog a long dispatch &Qffii Iceland in the fiaiiQwiag 
strain: — ^^^Dear Lady, asnce alL the world are da^^es as 
well to your fortune as to your beauty, I hnre only 
chosen to pnifess my love in the uiHoospdcted Iw^ittge 
of fiutl^&il labours^ dangers, and suffemigft,'^ &B,t 
Nearly down to this date Elizabeth: affedfed topieaerfe 
the habits of a young woman* '^Hler Mqerty ia Texy 
well,'' White writes foam Court on the 12th of May, 
1600;: ^'thts day ahe aj^ints to see a.Eranehmaiu do 
feate upon, a rqpe m the Conduit Gonzt. To*m0rrow 
she hath. commanded: the bears, the hull^ an&the mge tx> 
be i»ited in* the Tilt-yard. XJpoik Wfltktesday dlie will 
have, solemu dancmg.^'' Ia this solemn, or foniial 
daneing her Majesty not unfrequently took part ereuxin 

• Murdin, 719, (Fmm tiw osigiial). f Brewer, II. 38. 
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tiie last years of her life^ as she aho coutinued to do in 
move violent exercises. In August, 1600, we find 
White recarding that at Nonsuch she then went abroad 
every day 1x> ride aod hunt. Om the 1st of Sqpteanfaer 
he writes firam OatUnds : — '^ The Court is now given to 
hunting and. i^rts, and the Lords some are gone one 
war^ some another; upour Tfannsday her Majesty dines 
and hunts at. Hamworth Park ;: upon Tuesday she dines 
at Mr.. Dmke's ; and this day she huntst in the New 
Lodge, in the Fonest.. Grod be thanked, she is ikcj 
nmrvy and weiL'' And again on. the 12th, '^Her 
Majesty is very w^U, and excellently disposed to hnntr 
ing ; £ar eveoy second day she is on hossebaek, and 
contumes the sport laogJ' It was about two yean 
before her death that a distinguished Italian nobleman, 
the Duke of Bracdano, Tinted En^taad after having 
witnessed in France the marrissige of his couau Marie 
de' Medici to Henry the FourthL '' The Puke/' Bidiop 
Goodman rd!^e% ^' as the fiisMon was, came to the 
Court upon a Sunday, to see the Qneca go to the 
Chapd. The Queen having notice (tf this,, aod knowing 
him by one that stood next to him, aa she came by took 
some occasion to call the Lord Chamberlain, as I take 
it, to tie hec shoe-strings, or to do some such like ofllce ; 
and, there making a stay, she took the Duke by the 
hand, who followed her into the priiry chamber. She 
did then gnuaoudy use bun, and after feaated him, and 
gave him great entertainment, which was very wdll 
taken by the French King and Queen ; and then did 
the Queen danoe a gaffiard Y&ry comdy and, like heaneli^ 
to shew the vigour of her old age. . » . Even the 
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Italians did then say that it was a wonder to see an 
old woman, the head of the Church, being seventy years 
of age, to dance in that manner, and to perform, her 
part so well/' * Even within a year of her deaths we 
find the French ambassador, the Count de Beaumont, 
relating that at a banquet which she had given to the 
Duke de Nevers at Richmond, she opened the ball with 
the Duke after dinner in a galliard, which, it is added, 
she danced with wonderful agility for her age. This 
was in April, 1602. In a subsequent dispatch he 
reports, that, when he told her of his master Henry the 
Fourth's sufferings from the gout, she observed that 
'^ that was a complaint much better suited to the Pope 
and the Emperor, who lived constantly shut up in great 
repose, than to the King of France, who loved bodily 
exercises, the chace, and war.^'f When she was ten or 
twelve years younger, she continued to dance at a rate 
that has been rarely outdone or matched by five-and- 
twenty. ^^My Lord,^^ one of Lord Talbot^s Court 
correspondents writes to him in December, 1589, "the 
Queen is so well as, I assure you, six or seven galliards 
in a morning, besides music and singing, is her ordinary 
exercise.^^ J 

To return, however, to Lady Rich. At the end of 
May she was still in the country, though she appears to 
have removed from Lees to some place on the river. 
On the 26th of that month White writes,—" This 
morning my Lord Herbert and Sir Charles Danvers 
have taken water and gone to see my Lady Rich and 
Lady Southampton, almost as far as Gravesend ; it will 

• Memoirs, 18. f Von Haumcr, II. 180. t Zodge, II, 386. 
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be Thursday [the 29th] or they return/' But either 
she had been all this while under superintendance^ or* 
her freedom of movement was soon again put a stop to. 
On the 12th of July White says he has heard that she 
is not at liberty to go where she will, but that now she 
makes suit she may be. On the 27th he writes: — 
^^ My Lady Rich, I hear, is appointed to be befcHre 
the Lords.'' On the 23d of August he writes from 
Nonsuch, that my Lady Bich still continued under 
command, and lived at St. Bartholomew's.* A few 
days after this, however, Essex obtained his liberty ; 
and then, probably, his sister also was allowed to go at 
large. On the 12th of September White reports her as 
being at Lees with her Lord, who was "extreme sick 
and in danger." His Lordship, however, did not die. 
On the 30th of this month Lord Lumley writes to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury from Nonsuch: — "My Lord of 
Southampton is returned out of the Low Countries, 
and is with his Lady at my Lord Rich's in Essex." f 
Of Lady Rich we hear no more till we find her, four 
months after, with her brother in Essex House on the 
day of his fatal outbreak. 

On that memorable Sunday night, in the height and- 

* In the letter as printed, the expression is, '' continues here under 
command." But St. Bartholomew's was Lord Rich's town house. His 
ancestor the Chancellor, in requital of his reforming and confiscating 
zeal, had obtained from Henry the Eighth a grant of the dissolved Priory 
of St. Bartholomew, including, not only the site of the present hospital, 
but the surrounding district to a considerable extent. The lucky spoli- 
ator and his descendants fixed their residence in a mansion in one of the 
adjoining closes ; the same, I suppose, which Mr. Brayley, in his Zon- 
diniama describes, as, at the time when he wrote, (in 1 829), occupied by 
a doth-dealer. f Udff^, II. 545. 

S 
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crini^of^Ut coiifQMK:asiditexmryEt8ex;piir^ 
and Idiiiiifti^ iir the ' nnomeBr thair listfi been, alseady: 
retetodj nefer tb meet ei^bitt Bgair^aai liiiat asie tba 
gnf6&;. Bulrtha wntt^ediiiaBdtdiicitralto^edier forgpet 
libi«iatov iirtlkeiflbwizistaikafaDutliBi IstofDUaii'crsi'aiid 
asraoiatearirikhiiiiehUe iniulged Inoself befiave lanru 
ingf tbe woM. . "fSaeeAr he; dak< begixt wifii ibi^^' wrzfces 
Nottihj^iaiD fin.hit aeccmntcta lUGoi^ th*& intervieir 

he' and Ceeil had Tviffa him^-i— '^Tdb humbly thaaEd[L. her 
ISAgesfy that itilnikhplettBed-herto asnd;;^ imiD 

me^ and yon are both most hcsxtiljnreisoiB&^ aod^ above 
alL things^. L am most boimd tnxto. heR'Mogesty thai 
ii. hsthi pbaaad her to let mer haver tim. little nwifr^ 
Mrr Adotixnv jny ndnkter^ .witt).. ma fear - myr soul. For; 
said/ he, thia ntsu is a fiBw-bcmns hath imder me knoir> 
jBSf. 8im» imto herMajJestyy and ta myr Qodi And [T] 
mnst*' oonfesBi tt><y(iii:tliat I am "ttier gfcmtast^ the most 
vfles^ SRidf most imthsQlcMest traitor tfaat^ enrer waa 
bom: in this kindl A&d^ th6refo[re>.if iti shsU pleaae 
yoo^ L will deliTer now the troth, tbovgh- yeatarday at 
the bar, like a most sinful wretdn, with counteiianoe 
and words I maintained all falsehoiMU' Ha tiieii pn>« 
cosded to rdate eycaTthing that had bee& advised or 
suggested, in regard to his late attempt, by South- 
anpton, Danvers, Davis^ Cuff, Blount^^nd others^ . ^' He 
i^pared none ot these,'' Nottingham conttiraesy '^to 1^ 
U8 know Eow continually they laboured' him about it. 
MA now,. said he, I must, aocudse. one who is- moat 
nearest to me, my sister, who did continually iirge me 
on with telling me how all my ffiends and foUowera 
thought me a ooward> and that I had lost all myTakrar. 



Ahd tli^i thus [flmt isy and than Bssex added] ^.thftlEr. 
slie muat.be looked, to, forBbehad a>pffoud fifpadt ; andt 
spared not to sajf BozBetihJiQg.of lier^affcictiDBt finryouif 

^ Would your lordsh^^' sajs Nottingham,. ''lua». 
tluraq^ht this 'wedkness and tliis vMoaAsaalkytmr ist^iim^ 
man? GlMiKrmcivQd her Majesty tathu^ 
should be 'CooEmitted^ smd '. appointed me to that plaasao^ 
oSee; I did * dbey* her as it became me, and sent' heCi 
to. Mr. H. LakfisinKs boose/ where. she lemamedtillBhej' 
WB8'exammedb7iBy8df:andMr.*(''Se<»etaij'. Shauaed;. 
hievself irith'thatLiBodaatJr aDd.wiadom^ as^ the repfui.. 
betng made imtD her'^Majesfy^ sht was* presently set ttk. 
liberty, and sentmnto myljwd'her hiisbaiid*'^ t 

It is probable^ neverthdless^ that Esseac'js- accasatioiL 
of his sister was in 1iie:main tme^j:. He may> inrtho' 
excitement of this operation of disburthening his con- 
seieDeey which he s^. himself to.iwith so mncE^enei^Xy^ 
haye takena somcpiFhatmflamedidewof whailshebadiMid . 
to him at various times ; nor is it necessary to suppose 

♦ Ifisprmted, if not miB-^mtteD, *^hBr." f • BirtWBi^ 1 7. 

t We have a digfat trace of her actrnt^- cm the mflmmg of the fotid-. 
Sondajj in a Letter to the Lords of the Comicil firem the Earl of Bed-t 
ford (Edward the thfard Eari), who, like several other-persons^ had been, 
called upon or had deemed it expedient to give as aeoonnt of what ha had< 
been about throughout ihat "day . He therein states thai after ten o^doek 
prayersy and sermon begun, the Lady Badi came to his house, and tidd- 
him that the Earl of Ehsex derared to speak witii him ; upon which Jie. 
went with her in her coach, none of the family foHowing him out of :tha 
sermon room, and he going unknown to his family. They got tO'Essax:' 
House about eleven o^dock ; but Bedford dedares Hurt, when, shantfy 
after Essex and others of his company drewvtherasdveB-into sanetcon«« 
ference, he was not asked to join them. When they got ouix)f doara, het 
took an opportunity of giving them the slip at a cress staset, and forti^ 
wilih went and p r es en t e d himself at the Court (Copy by Birch, in 
Add. MS, iieo.) 

s2 
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that she was distinctly aware of what he intended 
to do. Indeed, the precise nature of his project was 
hardly known to himself till he attempted to put it in 
execution. But Lady Bich, not one of the wisest of 
her sex, was evidently a woman of abundant spirit ; and, 
while her admiration of her brother was intense, there 
were many things, wrongs of her family and wrongs of 
her own, to make her feel vindictively towards Elizabeth. 
We cannot doubt that, if Essex had succeeded in bring- 
ing his haughty royal mistress to his feet (but she would 
have let them hew her down first), the Lady Rich was 
not the person who would have the least enjoyed that 
triumph. Sut that his dying charge agamst his sister was 
true is no vindication of Essex for making it. Eatlier 
the reverse. It was the more likely to destroy her.* 

* These furious religious fits of Essex*s exhibit him sometiines in a 
rich light of incondstency. The following relation is preserved hy Biahop 
Goodman : — *^ When the Earl fell out of the Queen's favour, and began 
to be sick at his own house^ Dr. Overall^ afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
having been his tutor in Trinity College, in Cambridge, went to visit him. 
To whom the Earl made a great complaint of his miserable condition at 
that time ; that he was fallen out of the Queen's favour, poor in his 
^estate, troubled and sick of the Irish disease ; all which he did acknow- 
ledge to be God's just judgments for his sins, and thought he had offended 
•God in nothing so much as in the not due observing of the Sabbath. 
.And hereupon he asked him this question, Whether a man might use any 
lawful recreation upon the Sabbath after evening prayer ! To whom the 
Bishop replied, that he thought he might, and showed him the example 
of all other Reformed Chiuxihes, as Geneva, the Low Countries, and the 
rest ; that it was necessary that both body and mind should have 
recreation ; that a man may be so tedious and worn out in the service of 
God as that he may not be fit for God's service. Well, quoth the Earl, 
if it may be so, yet it is safer to forbear ; and hereafter I will forbear. 
And yet, said the Bishop, his rising up in arms against the Queen was 
npon a Sunday." — Memmrs, 170. Essex's hereafter in this case was of 
the shortest He was, however, perfectly sincere when he pronoonced 
the word. 
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She, of course, protested her innocence. She wrote 
to Nottingham upon the subject as follows : — ''Worthy 
Lord, I must humbly entreat you to pardon my impor- 
tuning you with these lines, since the obligations your 
favours have laid upon me are so great as they even 
burthen my soul with thankfulness ; and desire to let 
your Lordship know, that, as my mind hath been long 
since dedicated to honour you, so hath your late kind- 
ness vouchsafed me so much comfort, as the bond is 
more infinite than I can any way discharge, but only 
with the true and inviolable love of an obedient friend, 
which I wiU rather die than fail of so long as I have 
breath. For my deserts to him that is gone, it is known 
that I have been more like a slave than a sister; which 
proceeded out of my exceeding love rather than his 
. authority. What I have lost or suffered, besides her 
Majesty^s displeasure, I will not mention; yet so 
strangely have I been wronged, as may well be an 
argument to make one despise the world, finding the 
smoke of envy where affection should be clearest. But 
God pardon such humours, and deal with me as I was 
free from the love or knowledge of these unruly coun- 
sels. And, lastly, I beseech your Lordship to hold me 
in your precious favour, since you are the person that, 
above all others, I have reason to honour and respect, 
both in regard of your own virtues, and your noble 
kindnesses towards me, who can present you with no 
merit but my vows to be endlessly your Lordship^s 
most faithful to do you service, Penelope Rich. — Your 
Lordship's noble disposition forceth me to deliver my 
grief unto you, hearing a report that some of these 
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toa^H)esii«re'«imghtionBn?oiig^^ aic«t& 
aftyooTs. I kxtowttiteaBiBst oftthem did.kfli^'lm fSar 
iM'mes^onA Jhikmsig iiie'^newm of her Mc^edty^ a2li 
^beseeeh joirto pndoirmy psBBommgrtfans anush^ thrns^ 
il 'kope Jhs enemies can have no p<w¥er to harm him/^* 
>The: pezaon alhided to in this postscript is Monl^y. To 
.Imn Nottingham forwarded Lady Bidots letter witii iis 
mm. '^I canaot imbear" he said/^^ aflber all tibis 
-unpleasant disooorse^ bnt a little to make 70S1 afindd 
^th .sending you this inclosed^ idsrea yon. oonaider 
.irhat a youth I am. Yet this you shall be assured, 
that I am faithM to my firiend; and my Lord Manl^oy 
fihall' so ever find me/' In a^ previous part df his fetter 
lie had said, ''I think her Majesty irould be most glad 
to see and look i:^Gn your black eyes here, so dieipreie 
<«ure you would not look with too much respect of otiier 
blaek eyes. But, for that^ if the Admiisd [Nottingham 
^mself, now between sixty and seventy] were but tfairly 
years old, I think he wonld not differ inopinitRi ficom 
"like Lord Montjoy/^t The reader may caU to -mind 
'poor Sidney^s Unes^ — 

** When Nature made her chief work, Stella's eyes, 
in Qolour black," &c. 

Sir Robert Sidney, .his long sought leave having been 
at last obtained, had returned home in November 1600, 
— -just in time to be employed by the Government, 
along with Nottingham, in effecting the capture of his 
relation and intimate Mend Essex on the 8th of 
February following, and thereby to clear away some 

* Brewer, 20. ^ f Brewer, 14—18. 



loyalty. Witk rSidney'ts acrximl lia Fiw^kwil Bowiifld 
^White'doofB Jns^fBn ss hiitoziogTaplMr of theOaBtt, 
T?ge .haiae^ Jiwv e my pdb Jetter moxe of ius^ .wiitteii'£D«BEL 
BayouatPstCaitiej ibe iiDii» of >tke MkA nf Peialniaki;, 
^her&iEeiaH»%T!roivded irlksn Jn LoadQix/iQii.tlie^SSIiL 
of BeceMier^ilfiQ£, :aii]i adieesBcd to SidiMy st /Sir 
John Harriwgtoiih ;At ;Extoa^ :in "Rnttaadahire ; and 
tibat dianeertajcontflm^yet another noUccof Lady'!Biidi. 
^'Hie fitarm/^^aagBs iWhiie^ jsqoeakmg eridaiitlyiEf^coinB 
k^h mad of injal indEgBatkm/ ^^xontiaueB sowaad 
tbftii ; bat AiLdqBends ufcm cmy Lady Hxeh'js bdog^ior 
not beings ;Hgu9iigsEt ynu/^ * :So long ma JESJizaJBeth lif ed> 
:tlierefope^ we may imfar^ her .Ladjadiip contumed in 
hx^eless exdnsimaiid diagcaee. 

Bat wiiiiin^lirsee iMaBith8:&oai this date came a »mr 
TOgn. Nevrr. before hadtlse feaesful tisnafezenoe xif 
.tiie crown/ mthenixlcr of Tegukr soceeanon^ produced 
•such a change in aU things ^as mow took jisace. 9^ 
very minds of men uaeemed xmiYievsaHy ix> .take la^noxr 
nstore. Whatmas penaaiicat inthe genend Mnrokitixiii 
or. awakening rv^as of OGnrae to be attributed iao other 
t»nises^--^to ihepecuhar position and character lof the 
new sovereign^ to the new system or wfiacit of gOTiena- 
BiQit introdneed^ to* the general and.nataisal progress of 
opinion and of. brents. But the first excitemaiLt»ivas 
mainly the consequence of the protracted duratnm jof 
the preceding resgn^ iand tte unaltered and imoaoioeaUe 
laondition in which Church and State had been niain- 
tsined in all respects througfaont so long a space. Peofle 

• Sidney Papers, ll,,2e2. 
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were wearied of the sameness, and impatient for some- 
thing new, — the more impatient as the prospect of a 
change drew nearer. Elizabeth's government was not 
conducted upon what are now called constitutional 
principles. It was a goyemment having in it a con- 
siderable infiision of arbitrary power or despotism. But 
it was practically, so long as the national mind was dis- 
posed to acquiesce in it, an excellent government. It 
was by far the best that the country enjoyed for nearly 
another century. It would be monstrous, indeed^ to 
compare with her firm but yet not ungentle nor 
ungenerous sway, in its combined action and effect upon 
the happiness and prosperity of the kingdom at home 
and upon its respectability abroad, any succeeding 
government down to the Revolution of 1688. The 
memory or tradition of her time, accordingly, lived in 
the hearts and in the speech of the people for aU that 
century as of a golden age compared with any days 
that had since been known. Yet there can be no doubt 
that in the later years of her reign almost eveiybody 
had come to be tired of its lasting so long. James's acces- 
sion was, rather for this reason than for any distinct 
anticipations which had been inspired by what was 
known of himself, one of the most popular in our 
annals, — almost as much so as that of his grandson 
Charles II., which also it resembled in the general 
satisfaction being very short-lived. But to particular 
individuals it proved a real morning of a new day. 
The various persons especially, whether they had been 
ministers of the late Queen like Cecil, or of the number 
of her courtiers like Robert Carey, or actual opponents 
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of her government by force of arms^ like the partisans 
of the late Earl of Essex^ who had been in previous 
communication with the new king^ and could claim to 
have been in their various ways the friends and sup- 
porters of his title^ found his coming a very substantial 
improvement of their fortunes. Some were elevated 
to higher honours; others were raised from the dust; 
others^ who had been living under a cloud, were again 
brought forward into the light. To Essex^s friends and 
connexions, most of all, the new reign made a new 
world. His attainder was immediately reversed, and 
his son and two daughters restored in blood. Another 
Act of Parliament passed at the same time did away 
in like manner with the forfeiture of the young Earl of 
Southampton, the companion of his rebellion, who at 
the death of the Queen still lay in the Tower unexe- 
cuted. It was a sudden substitution to all of them 
of deliverance and the chief favour of the crown for 
disgrace and impending ruin. 

In the general restoration Essex's sister, the Rialta 
of the year 1589, perhaps a main instigator of the Earl's 
final and more daring attempt, was not forgotten. 
Among the noble personages selected to proceed to the 
Scottish border in the beginning of May, there to 
receive Queen Anne and to conduct her to the Enghsh 
capital, one was the Lady Rich. The royal progress 
was very deliberate; it was not till Saturday the 25th 
of June that her Majesty reached Althorpe, whither the 
famous Countess of Pembroke and Montgomery, then 
the Lady Anne ChflFord and only in her fourteenth 
year, was the next day, as she has recorded in her 
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^motofaaognphj^ farouglit by ker.in0thertol€K)k.i|p<XL'l^ 
wem QiOLeen. .After mating tbAt thstSunday ^^ was kqpt 
iritlugzeat solemnity^ tisere. being anjiafinite number jof 
lards a&d ladies/' the wartby batsomewliflt stwtely and 
seif*€OBaplaeent Coonteas adds, " Here we -aasw .tbe 
Queen's ienraur to my Lady HattonandmyJLahdy.Gedl; 
far she showed. no. &vaar to the elderly .kdiesj: but Id 
my Lady Bieh and such like .eompany/' ^ My tLady 
Bich is eridently in n fair way of becoBiii^<firat«.£3aidfe 
f&TOuriteat the. new Cofart. 

.And when she got faaok to L^idon^ ^e Hiere ibnjid 
another happiness awaiting her. '^ About tJus tini^/' 
Howes^ the continuator of Stow, records, imdcr date jof 
'May, 1603, ^^the Haaonsable Charles Lord, Momljoy 
returned out of Ireland, and with him Hugh O^^, ^Borl 
of Tyrone. Tlu^ were both lodged at Wanstead^.in 
Essex, for a season, and then repaired to the Conrt, where 
they were honourably recdYeA" .To none of her aenants 
could the death of Elizabeth have been a greater lehef 
ihan to Monijoy. -WefaaTie seen with what, reluctance 
he had gone to .'Irelioid. .He had doaoe his busuiess 
there much more- creditably, or more snccess&lly, thm 
•any English ; comaBaasder who had preceded him fiar 
many years ; but he certainly could not have accona- 
idished the paeifioalion.of the coimtry so loi^ .as .her 
Majesty hsid lived. She ^neyer would have consented 
to the peace he made with Tyrone; her proud spirit 
wotdd have granted no terms to ihat arch^rebel other 
than those of uojconditional submission. But his la- 
tum to .'England with his work done, and with his 

* Quoted hyNichoU, Progrmesof James, L, 174. 



Qaiu}iiered .CBiemy in his tmm^ was by ho bosobs dl-ftr 
mhiisii MoHljoyhad zeason to be tbanlcfol tbat jl -qbw 
reiffOL bad oommenoed. JEEe.too bad been kaplieal;ed!Jii 
tbe sdiemes of bis fiiend.Essex ; be bad^.of.oomnse^.lMd 
notbing.to do -with tbe. sudden, almost unpiemeditoled 
.attempt, in wbidi tiko eon^piiaoy actually exploded ; but 
.be bad .certainly. at one .time agreed to join: tbe Earl 
in some plan for ooAcoiiig tbe .gOTenmient by tfofoe. 
.Nottinghaiij, in wiiting jto Montjoy, .dclioately avoids 
iliatpart.of.tbeHBul^ect; bnt*E88ex:>bad.bimieIf, in bis 
iconfesflion, partioukrlynianifid Monljoy as bawig been 
privy to bis design. .Sir-GSbkaklesDanTeFS .bad. made. :a 
. more precise or jnore . detailed zeyelatian. Aoeordiog 
ix). bis statement^ Monl^ey^afiker be bad gone to Ireland, 
bad pronused. tiiat, if. tbe^loBg of Scots wodld ,ei^}cr.into 
tbe plan^.be wouM leave tbat Jd9gd(Hn dfifensively 
guarded and come over to England witb five or six 
tbousand men,; '^vbiob, usitb.tbe party tbat my Lord 
of Essex -sbouid make bead witba], were tbon^t 
sufficient to bring tbat to pass tiiat was intended/^ He 
bad afterwards, indeed, Danvers :8aid; dnwn bad[, 
advising tbe Earl to bave patience and endeavour 1x) 
reeoYO* ber Maj^ty's &voiir by ordinary courses.* 'We 
bave it qsl tbe .testimony of Eynes Moryson, bis seece- 
tary, tbat Montjcr^was not a little alarmed wben be 
iieaid of Essex'fi apprehension. It was on tbe £2nd.of 
Eebmary, wbile be Jay at Mac Geogban's castle of 
.Dunoar, in West .Meaib, tbat be received a packet from 
England conveying tbis news. It ^^ mucb dismayed 
bim raad bis nearest friends,^^ says Moryson, ^'and 

• JWl,JL 470-^73. 
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wrought strange alteration in him ; for^ whereas before 
he stood upon terms of honour with . the Secretary 
[Cecil], now he fell flat to the ground, and insinuated 
himself into inward love, and to an absolute dependency 
with the Secretary, so as for a time he estranged himself 
from two of his nearest friends for the open declaration 
they had made of dependency on the Earl of Sssex; 
yet rather covering than extinguishing his good affec- 
tion towards them.^' He also, the next day, took his 
more secret papers out of Moryson^s hands, and locked 
them up in his own cabinet. Moryson intimates, that 
he never regained the footing on which he had pre- 
viously stood with Montjoy. '' In truth,^' he adds, ^^ his 
Lordship had good cause to be wary in his words and 
actions, since, by some confessions in England, himself 
was tainted with privity to the Earl's practices ; so that, 
howsoever he continued still to importune leave to 
come over, yet no doubt he meant nothing less, but 
rather, if he had been sent for, was purposed, with 
his said friends, to sail into France, they having pri- 
vately fitted themselves with money and necessaries 
thereunto."* 

Instead of a flight to Prance, Montjoy now returned 
home to England in triumph, and to be rewarded with 
all the honours the crown could bestow. He retained 
the government of Ireland with his title of Lord Deputy 
raised to that of Lord Lieutenant. Immediately upon 
his coming over he was sworn of the English Privy 
Council. And, on the 21st of July, he was created Earl 
of Devonshire, " in the Great Hall at Hampton Court, 

* Itinerary^ Book II. , 
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by the ELing's Majesty under his estate, and the Queen 
present/^* On the 3rd of September he was appointed 
Master of the Ordnance. He had been made a Knight 
of the Garter by Elizabeth, in 1597. 

Meanwhile, the Lady Bich, in her department, also 
went on prospering. On the 2nd of July the Feast of 
the Garter was held at Windsor, when the young Prince 
Henry was instaUed a Knight of the Order : " The same 
time,'' says the Chronicler, " the great ladies of Eng- 
land, in honour of the Queen, and discharge of their 
duties, came to the Court to perform their homage unto 
her Highness, who, with great reverence kneeling, one 
by one kissed her Majesty's hand, being hard to dis- 
cover whether the mildness of the Sovereign or humility 
of the subject was greatest."* Of these great ladies, 
of such exemplary humility of demeanour, the Lady 
Sich was one. She was also, there can be little doubt, 
one of the eleven Ladies of Honour who along with her 
Majesty performed Samuel Daniel's Masque of The 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, represented at Hamp- 
ton Court on Sunday the 8th of January, 1604. But 
we have not the copy of the printed book which the 
Earl of Worcester, having bought it for sixpence, sent 
to his friend. Lord Shrewsbury and on which, he says, 
he had marked the names of the ladies who personated 
the several divinities. " This day," he subjoins in his 
letter, which is dated the 2nd of February, ''the King 
dined abroad with the Florentine Ambassador, who 
taketh now his leave very shortly; he was with the 
King at the play at night, and supped with my Lady 

• ffovci* 
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Bkli>iir ber c to uBbar / * Afterw«rd8 bv'LooUiqp goesv 
o>r: ' '''¥00' ninit^ kmy w v i w hayy ladies of &rers degreos^ 
offlurowr ;> sone^ fdr^tU^ private ohaifibar/ aame'fortbr 
drawing-chamber^ 8OR1& far iftkerbadeiianbBr/* liady 
Bldbhi&iBmtkBUi' among tlioa9 ffir*the drsipin^-^aimB- 
ber.^ Ill tiie. sane letter- Voreestar^ i e piiliit ^ thartoB" 
thB'lSVbi of'Maxeh' tfaehr ]!kfoje8ties->afe'i»'pas^t]ii0o^ 
LoadoB from ike Tower tt)L TV^^bail^ when ^^iJie 
gnat" litdiee are appointed ttr^ ride in. disumts, lite 
baronessefirosliopaebaek^ aad^th^lihatljwe'iio ssddes 
fifomr theHaiig -must pFovide of tlicir'o^im/'*tlte^umb«' 
ptovided by^the Eiiig'beiHg^oiiljF twenl^ sSistcaaBtBosi' 
velveh Ih tMa-triuBqpiiaait prooesaioH th&^^mt laifiea- 
wlJor'fiillewed i^xt a£&^ thek**']lfili^eB4;ie8*w 
AmbeUa-^be GoraiteBs of ^ Otftrd^-tbe Goantess of 
Northumbedtod'— the- Odunteaa' of Skrvmkimry — &e 
Ladjr Rlclt; ^'hy espeeiai o PwifitwHlte ent/^ f Btit the 
mcMit fimovff of these Oourt' showssiK ndtieh 1i»e TJauiy 
Bieh is reeofdibd to ha^e tldeeiK partr is^' litat of B^n 
Joeisoh's Md$fKe^'BhcifM&9^y^sich'WBS*Tepges 
the Banqnetting^- Honse at' WMtehalt on liie 6th of 
Jamiaifjr (TweMSi Night), r6©5< Qhreat-prepttration had 
been malnng for this exhibitioBfortb moisth before, and* 
the exdteraent'amon^ the Court ladies* was extreme as- 
we leaan by a litter of the 12th of^Dee«nber from Mr. 
John Packer, one of Winwood's cofErt correspondentsF/ 
in whidi, after enumerating^ the la£e9<^ho were to act 
with her Majesty, he proceeds;— '^ But the Lady of 
Northumberland >is excused by sicloiess, Lady Hertford 
by the measles. Lady of 'Nottingham hath the polypus 

♦ lodge, III. 88. f McftoZ*, Progrum of Jatm, I. 324. 
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i in' ber nostril/. ^FMch sesEie feai^iiiuat be^evt.off; Tbe 
HadjriHttiton^ [now tUe^ivifi^ oft Goke] mmld fmw haw 
a" paxt^ but aomr^nBknowa'rnnon ^^^ Ker 'ow^^ - wKanw*^- 
tqicm. sbB« i»< gone to bear houie^ aoui will niM>t IM hor* 
u Mr. .Attomejr be ,eitfaer:iriilk kerorwithiniherGii^^ 
n, gwel^fu& ffnmdkf eamf qtifil en^aie^ till he 1»V9 perib r mBA; 
j aU^ GOTeQafitV'niai& to bar* at' horr mamafa^' * llm 
I twdve ladies^, wefa" tweife rtpa^ot^ dan^ilerff j of tiie 
iiFer^god Mger;. aai^ all negreasea. J.oiuoii'ii own 
, deaenplion ia veiy govgeoas ; — ^^The' IMEftafneri^ w»e. 
pifteed in a< great: ooiaca^er slieUy like mothiar of: pearly 
comm^ made to more on'those wati^i^ md. riae with 
th6^bilk>w;:t&e top tiieroofwaaatuckwith adiernni of 
Iq^itB, wfaich^ indented^to the proportion, of the shelly, 
struck a glorious beam upon tiieni^ aathey were seated: 
oan^ i^ofe. anothar; so tfaatiiiqr wese aill seee, bni;. in 
aniestraragasit' orden^^ Eaeh nyioph waa^atteoded byi 
vm oeeani girl^ black like herself, as her- light j-bearaxu 
'''Una attire of the masquers/' Jenson goes on^ '^all 
alibein: all, without, difference; the cdouxs^ a»ire asid 
sSter; hart retnmedonthe top withasGaeoIlaBid^ntiqi]^. 
dtesBB^ t^ feathers- and jewels interlaced with ropes of 
psarL And for the front, ear, neds> and wrists the 
omanffiiLtiwas^f the most choice and ori^it pearl; best 
sflMngoff fitna: the black/' ThtBj wece arranged in 
pain^. Wdth the Qneen on theforenmst and lowest seat 
sai? theGoantesB of Bedford ; . thejr bore the names of 
Eq[^eii». and Aglai% and were distiagaished by the 
sjrmbol of "A Golden Tree, laden with. Fruit/' Two 
otfai^r nymphs> Oejte and Kathare {Sw^oot and 
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Pureheart)^ with "A pair of naked feet in a river '* for 
their cognizance^ were represented by the Ladj Ricli and 
the Countess of Suffolk (formerly married to a brother of 
Lord Bdchj. The mingled black and white must haye 
been sufficiently striking and dazzling; yet the effect 
was not satisfactory. So at least thought Sir Dudley 
Carleton^ who in a letter to Winwood written a few days 
after thus audaciously criticises the discoloured ladies; 
— " Their apparel was rich, but too light and courtezan- 
like for such great ones. Instead of vizards, their faces 
and arms, up to the elbows, were painted blacky which 
was disguisd sufficient, for they were hard to be known; 
but it became them nothing so well as their own red 
and white, and you cannot imagine a more ugly sight 
than a troop of lean-cheeked Moors/^ * 

This, however, was probably the last occasion of the 
kind which the Lady Rich graced with her brilliant 
presence. Before another Twelfth Night came round 
she had ceased to be a star in that sphere. Strange as 
it may be thought, her open connexion with Montjoy 
(or the Earl of Devonshire as he was now called), with 
whom she appears to have lived ever since his return 
from Lreland, does not seem to have hitherto at all 
affected her position either at Court or in general 
society. We have seen how she continues to mix with 
the greatest in the land, and to move in the highest 
orbit of honour and distinction. People, apparently, 
treated her case, by general consent, as a peculiar and 
exceptional one, and agreed not to see its violation of 
the common rule. But now a course was taken which 

* MemoriaU. 
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in a moment changed all this. By an amicable arrange- 
ment among the several parties concerned a judgment 
was obtained from the ecclesiastical court which 
dirorced her from Lord Bich^ upon which she was 
immediately married by the Earl of Devonshire. The 
marriage was solemnised at Wanstead House on the 
26th of December^ 1605, by William Laud, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, who was the EarFs 
chaplain. 

It appears from Laud^s Diary that he had been 
appointed Chaplain to Devonshire about two years 
before this, on the Sd of September 1603. He has 
recorded his compliance with the demand of his patron 
in that curious register as follows : — " My cross about 
the Earl of Devon's marriage, Decem. 26, 1605. Die 
Jovis" (Thursday). It was a costly, and had nearly 
proved a fatal, morning's work for the future prelate 
and primate, having for a long time threatened to 
bar him for ever from the episcopal bench. It was 
only with great difficulty that about sixteen years after- 
wards the King consented to give him his first mitre, 
that of St. David's. "It was an observation," says 
Archbishop Abbot, speaking of Laud, in his Narrative 
respecting his own disgrace, " what a sweet man this 
was like to be, that the first observable act that he did 
was the marrying of the Earl of Devonshire to the Lady 
Bich when it was notorious to the world that she had 
another husband, and the same a nobleman, who had 
divers children, then living, by her. King James did 
for many years take thisi so ill, that he would never 
hear of any great preferment of him, insomuch that the 
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Bithc^-of lEiiuBoln^ Dr/Wil^ irlio takeHi Tipon him 

io be the first promoter of him, htdhmaiiT' times said, 

that, whenhe 'made BsentioiL of Lsad to l^e 'King, his 

Majesty wsft so srane firosi it that he- was- co iwiiniii ed 

.ofkentimes to «ay iiiat he 'would wewer deaire to serve 

ihat master whijch comld not vemit one fecdt mtto liis 

servemV'* As Williamsons biographer, Bisiiop Haeket, 

tetts the story, wfaea the see of 6t. Bimd^s beesne 

vacant in 1621, Laud was, £rom his leamix]^ and 

geneisal reputation, considered as hsrving the best elaiin 

:to be nomiottted to it-j and'he had, beesdes, *' fastened 

von the liovd Manpiess [Bnekingham] ^to be his 

jaaediator, whom he had made 4nu« of by great obflerr- 

vanses/' He was strongly opposed, however, by the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Abbot, who objeeted to the 

sQimdiiess of his theology. Suckmghaim, tlierdSare, 

who, says Haeket, '^as his intimates know, wbs not 

-wont to let a suit Ml which he had undertaken/' 

appHed to Williams, then Lord -Keeper, '^to eommfisd 

]>r. Land ^rennously and importunately" to the -Kii^s 

good opinion, to fear no offence, neither to desist for a 

little storm/* Williams, accordingly, '^watched when 

the King's affections were most still and :pacificoBS,'' 

jmd then began the attack. '' Well,"' said the King, 

"1 perceive whose attorney you are; Stenny [his 

Magesty^s pet name for Si»ddngh£mi] hatii ^t yon an. 

.You ha?ve pleaded the man a good Protestant, and I 

believe' it; neither did that* stick in my breast when I 

'stopt his promotion. Sutwas there not a certain 'Ijady 

Tthat jfixpsook her husband, and mamed a Lord that was 
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her paranKKir? >Wlio.kiiit tltat knctt? Shall.IaiiaJ&e 
a man' a prebte^oaue of the angels orf. my i Churchy who 
bath a flagrant ^crbne npoD. him? — Sir, -says the JLooA 
'Keeper, very bohUy, you are agood master^ but ^wlio 
dare serve you if you will not pardon one fKolt, thou^ 
of a scandalous sisse, to him that is heartily penitent 
for it ? I pawn my faith to you that he is heartily 
penitent ; and :.ifaere is no other blot that hath mdlied 
his good name/^ In the end James gave in upon this 
point. '^ You press well/^ he repUed, when WUHams 
had oonduded .Ms pleading, '^ and I hear you wiih 
patienee; nexiheer will I revise a trespass any zoore 
which r^esfcance faatii mortified and buried/' He 
added, however, .ihatjthe plain truth was, he kept back 
Laud firom all place of rule and authority becaiuse he 
found he had a: restless spirit, and could not see when 
matters w«re well, but ^' loved to toss and change, and 
to bring things to a pitch of reformation floating in his 
own brain/' * Laudgot the bishopric. He continued, 
.however,tothecndjof his life to look upon St. St^phen^s 
day, thBt of 'the mairiage, as one of the unluckiest in 
his calendar, and to observe it as a day of fasting and 
humiliaticm, with a fbnn of prayer which he eomposed 
for the purpose, and which may still be read in Heylin's 
History of his Z^ wid Death. 

Heylin, Laud's biographer, proceeding with his blun- 
dering story, a^ commencement of which has been 
already quoted, tells us that, Montjoy on his return 
firom Ireland, finding Lady Bich to be £ree firom her 
husband, "legally freed by a divorce, and not a 

* L^e of WilUam, 64, 66. J 
T 2 
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Tolantary separation only^ a thoro ei mensa, as they call k, 
he thought himself obliged to make her some reparation 
in point of honour by taking her unto his bosom as a 
lawful wife.'' It is strange that Heylin should not hare 
known that a separation d thoro et mensa, or fix>m bed 
and boards ia the only kind of divorce which the English 
ecclesiastical courts have ever granted for such a cause 
as adultery^ or any other cause that does not make the 
marriage null and void from the beginning. He goes 
on to say that another motive with Montjoy was^ tha^ 
having had some children by the lady before she was 
actually separated from the bed of Bich^ he conceived 
he might put them into a capability, of legitimation by 
this subsequent marriage. Accordingly^ '^ he dealt so 
powerfully with his chaplain/' that he prevailed upon 
him to perform the ceremony. Whatever was the 
method of powerful dealing which his Lordship em- 
ployed^ this looks as if Laud had gone deliberately inta 
what he did. Indeed Heylin makes him to have care- 
fully inquired into the circumstances of the case before 
he consented^ repeating what he had told us before, 
that ''he found by the averment of the parties that 
some assurances of marriage had passed between them 
before she was espoused to Rich/' &c.* 

But Laud cannot have been imposed upon by that 
pretence. He was aware, with all the rest of the world, 
that the lady had been married to and had lived for 
many years as the wife of Lord Rich ; and, even if the 
previous promises that Heylin dreams of could have 
been ever so clearly proved (the fact being, that they 

• * Oi/priamia AnjUcuff 56. 
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cannot have been so mncli as alleged)^ he could never 
imagine that he was justified^ on any such ground as 
they afforded^ in now marrying her to Devonshire. 
He proceeded, unquestionably, and can only have pro- 
ceeded, upon the assumption, that she was warranted 
in contracting a new marriage by the sentence of the 
ecclesiastical court which had separated her from Rich. 
The version, indeed, of the history of the law of divorce 
in England that is commonly given would make it 
^most impossible that such a notion should have been 
taken up ; but that received account is certainly quite 
erroneous.* 

At aU events, the marriage drew forth instantly an 
eatery of horror and indignation from the quarter in 
which both parties up to this time had, to all appear- 
ance, stood in the highest reputation and favour. Their 
connexion hitherto had been thought nothing of; but 
this attempt to legalise it was not to be borne. For- 
merly it was only a breach of one of the Ten Command- 
ments ; now it was a violation of a frindamental principle 
of James's own theology or church law. It was an 
outrage and an insult far exceeding any adultery. Poor 
Lady Rich, till now the light of the Court, stands sud- 
denly forth a detected angel of darkness. His Majesty 
told Devonshire to his face that he had got "a fair 
woman with a black soul.'' f " The Earl," Heylin con- 
tinues, " found presently such an alteration in the King's 
countenance towards him, and such a lessening of the 
value which formerly had been set upon him, that he 
was put to a necessity of writing an Apology to defend 

* See Appendix, No. II. f Aulicw Coqmnaria, 201. 
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Ms action/' Thfis Apology- is^ referrecL to by serexal 
subsequent writers ; but it may be doiibted if any of 
th«9i knew more about it than was to be gadiered 6am. 
the slight mention of it by HeyHn.. Nosie of them 
seems to haye seen it^ or to ha^ebe^i swace whetherit 
had ever been printed, orwh^;faeritwaB.in>ao8teneeL 
There is a mamuscript copy of it in the British Mtnemn.* 
It is entitled "A Discovrse of Marriage writteai by lie 
Earl of DeTonshire in Defence of his Marriage with the 
Lady Rich/' and covers twenty-eight dosely written 
foho pages* The EarF^s argument^ however^ is occupied 
exclusively with the general question, which he discmsses 
with an imposing show of both legal and theological 
learning, but in a manner profbundly uninteresting to 
a reader of the present day. Almost the only sentence, 
perhaps^ in the whole dreary disquisition from which 
the slightest inference could be drawm as to the spe- 
cialties of his own case is the concluding one, in which, 
having observed that even in heavem there is pardon 
for a repenting sinner, he adds: — -"What offence 
should the like indidgence give in a faidt of weakness, 
ei^edally if it fall oiiGt that it be not accompanied with 
any other injury; for, if both parties^ do desire sudi 
a separation, and are content vnth a new contract, 
vaknti rwnt fit injurUb/* He contends that, at tl^ 
worst, Ms marri^e, not being opposed to the word 
of God, comes within the dispensing power of hia 
Migesty as head of the Church, even if it should be 
thought to be contrary to law, which, however, he also 
mamtains that it is not. 

* Sloam MS.4U9, 
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But there ia another paper Tmttea hy 'DevaneVmn 
^^hich has not been at all noticed, and which isiis the; 
liighest degree cfnrious, an '^Epktle to. tihce ^iag^i* 
Ttrhich had aocampanied. the Diseourse when it waau 
submitted to his Majesty. Of this the original ia^pie4« 
secved at Lambeth, and there is also & copy im tha. 
Museum in the handwriting of Bishop E^mufiit.*' Hfinr 
the Earl tells his. own stoiy distinctly and droumitai^ 
tiaUy. ^^ Most, dear and sacred MoAtear^" he begisB,. 
" unto ^iiK>m: God hath given wisdom above, all that: 
went before you^. since it hath pleased you in favour of 
your poor servant to descend from your higher thoughts, 
of the cedars of Lebanon to speak of the humUe hyssop, 
voQfihsaie to look upon this treatise with such an eye van 
Grod doth look. upon. th& unvorthy obhtioBa of thosej 
that love him. . It is not enoo^ for me to satisfy nuBe: 
own conscience^ except you be satisfied with the. reeaoBft.- 
that move me. And therefore I have been led to tfaiss 
with a necessity, and not a. desire to write; wlooh.L 
confess is too modi for you. to read, and yet too liAtte; 
for the matter. I have endeavoured to prove whai.L. 
do myself brieve, that in some caaes to dissolve thee 
bond of marriage is neither against thd first institution^ 
the laws of nature^ nor the law of the Qospel ; that the:, 
Giril Law and the laws of all nations did allow it; that: 
even the Canon Law doth confess that, the contract of 
maniage during life hath a not expressed conditioii^ 
mdelieety si iUa vel ilk rum in legem conjugiipeccanarii. 
[if neither party have offended i^ainat the law of msK- 
riage]. I have strengthened, this with, the ofonioiL^of 

• Lamdiwne MS, 885: 
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many of the Fathers/ with the practice of the Church, 
and of aQ nations till the Canon Law^ with some of the 
censures obnoxious to that law^ and with their doctrine 
in general that did justly forsake the errors and tyranny 
of those hypocritical laws of chastity, and the law given 
the whore of Babylon. And next, if the bond be utterly 
dissolved, that neither party doth injury to any other 
by contracting anew, nor offence to God, if it be with 
a mind thereby to serve him and to ayoid sin. And, 
finally, that, if such marriages be not prohibited by the 
law of God, they are at this time lawful by the law of 
this land.'' 

Then, after this preface, he proceeds : — '^ And you, 
my Lord, who are as an angel of God, and full of power 
to judge between good and evil, vouchsafe a while to 
leave your great flock, and hearken with favour unto 
the particular case of a poor lost sheep. A lady, of 
great birth and virtue, being in the power of her friends, 
was by them married, against her will, unto one against 
whom she did protest at the very solemnity, and ever 
after; between whom, from the first day, there ensued 
continual discord, although the same fears that forced 
her to marry constrained her to live with him. Instead 
of a comforter, he did study in all things to torment 
her; and by fear and fraud did practise to deceive her 
of her dowry ; and, though he forbore to offer her any 
open wrong, restrained with the awe of her brother's 
powerfulness, yet, as he had not in long time before in 
the chiefest duty of a husband used her as his wife, so 
presently after his death he did put her to a stipend, and 
abandoned her without pretence of any cause but his 
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own desire to live without her/' It was after he had 
withdrawn himself from her bed for the space of twelve 
years^ that " he did^ by persuasions and threatenings^ 
move her to consent unto a divorce^ and to confess a 
fault with a nameless stranger, without the which such 
a divorce as he desired could not by the laws in practice 
proceed. Whereupon^ to give a form to that separation 
which was long before in substance made^ she was con- 
tent to subscribe to a confession^ of his and her own 
counseFs makings touching a fault committed before 
your general pardon^ whereupon the sentence of divorce 
proceeded, with as much rigour as ever was showed to 
the meanest in the like case/' 

'' Now/' the Earl concludes^ with a summary of the 
reasoning in the Discourse^ ^^ if before God the want of 
consent doth make a nullity in marriage^ and the not 
performing the duties doth break the conditions of 
marriage^ and that desertion^ by Paul's doctrine^ doth 
make the woman free to marry again ; and^ lastly, if a 
sentence of divorce be a judicial separation not pro- 
hibited by the law of God ; this lady remaineth divers 
ways free from her bond, and free from her sin if she 
repent ; namely, Impietas impii rum nocebit ei in qua- 
cwnque die converms fuerit ab impietate svA. [As for the 
wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall thereby in 
the day that he tumeth from his wickedness.] And 
you, dear Lord, that in the greatness of your place, but 
more in your wonderful gifts, resemble God, out of that 
clemency wherein you imitate him whose mercy doth 
exceed all his works, lay by the rigour of your judg- 
ment, and, as you are bothylrf^/i^ etprudena dispenaator 
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[a fiuthM and a prudent disyenggr], at tte least- dis*- 
penae and fofgive them^ tlioiigh.it imre madx, seemg 
thejr hare ever loved jou mxich^ and, ifin.ne odnr 
fortune, give them leaane in tiienr age to live tmgetlier 
like poor Baueia and Philemon, .who ^^mlLneiei; ttuU r Uu n. 
any other guest into their heartB bat God and. yotu 
Eor me, if the lavs of moral, honesty, which, in. ihing& 
not prohilnted bj God, I have ever hdd inviolable^ do 
only move me now to prefer my own coniGienoe before 
the opinion of the world, jnj own better' fortunes, or 
the dear reeqoee^ to my posterity; do bnt'TOiid»8fe to 
think what a servant the same rules of honesty mnflt 
force me to be unto you, whose merit to me isso infi* 
nitdy beyond any o&ear, and my love to you so mncli 
above the love to a woman as Jonathan's was to Danid, 
whom he loved as his own aovi." 

But Discourse and Epistle, argument and sapptica^ 
tkm, both ^'edified'' little or nothing, to take Heylin's 
expression for it, either in Court or country. The snd^ 
den fall from. honour to contempt broke the poor Earrs. 
heart; He died at the Palace of the Savoy on the 3rd. 
of April 1606, within little more than three montiis 
alter his marriage. He had only reached the age of 
forty-three. ''The Earl; of Devonshire^'' Chambeifadn 
writes to Winwood on the Saturday, "left this life on 
Thursday night last, soon and early for hisyears, but' 
late enou^ for himself; and happy had he beeaiif Jie. 
had gone two ortibree years since^ before the world was. 
weary of him, or: that he had left that' seandal behiiid 
him* He was not long siek; past eigldr orten day^and 
died of a« burning fever and patro&etnn. of bis lungs. 
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a defect he ueyea* cmrtpkined of/'^ His Seeacttaxf 
Mbrjson records the sad ereatwidi.xBiove affeetkmatOL 
delicacy. ^'He was surprised with a; burning' fever^. 
whereof the. fic^ fit being very viokiiid;, he; called to him. 
his most fiuniliar fiiends^ aud^ telling themithat he hsd^ 
ever: by experxenee and by presaging mind been, taii^bfc: 
to r^utaa boxmng. feyer his fatal enemy, desired tfaem^ , 
upon instruetions^ then giyen them^.to mali^ his wilL; 
and then^ he said, Id;, death look ever so ugly, he wonldj 
meet" him smiling, which he nobly performed; for t 
nerer saw a brave i^iirit part' more mildly from the 
old mansion than his did, departing most peaceably 
after nine days^ sickness/^ Elsewhere Moryson sayns^ 
"Grief of. nnsuccessfol love broi^t him to his last"; 
end/' 

But some pQrtiaii»> at^ least muist also be gtinrai of 
Moryson's . mo£^. curious fiiUJength delii^ation of hia. 
noble, master, when he first introduees: him> to his: 
readers, as about to assume tlie conduct of the Iridh 
war. It is probably the most complete description or 
inventory, that was ever drawn up of the peendbuntieft^. 
moral and physical, internal and external,, of aiiumaa 
being; 

!First; for his person; " He was. of stature tall, and 
of very comely proportion, his skin fair, with little hair 
on his body, which hair was of colour blackish (or in- 
clining to black), and thin on his head, where he wcacr 
it:, short, except a look under his left eear^ whidt 1m 
nouririied the time of thia war, and^ being woven up^ . 
hid it in his neck, under his ruff. The. coeown of hur 

» Wmwood,U: 20G, 
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head was in his latter days something bald^ as the fore- 
part naturally curled. He only used the barber for his 
head; for the hair on his chin (growing slowly), and 
that on his cheeks and throaty he used almost daily to 
cut it with his scissars^ keeping it so low with his own 
hand that it could scarce be discerned^ as hkewise him- 
self kept the hair of his upper lip something short, only 
suffering that under his nether lip to grow at length 
and full; yet some two or three years before his death 
he nourished a sharp and short pike-devant on his chin. 
His forehead was broad and high; his eyes great, 
blacky and lovely [lively?]; his nose something low 
and shorty and a little blunt in the end; his chin 
round; his cheeks full, round, and ruddy; his coun- 
tenance cheerful, and as amiable as ever I beheld of 
any man ; only, some two years before his death, upon 
discontentment, his face grew thin, his ruddy colour 
failed, growing somewhat swarthy, and his countenance 
was sad and dejected. His arms were long and of pro- 
portionable bigness; his hands long and white; his 
fingers great in the end, and his legs somewhat little, 
which he gartered over above the knee, wearing the 
Garter of St. George^s Order under the left knee, except 
when he was booted, and so wore not that Garter, but 
a blue ribbon instead thereof above his knee, and hang- 
ing over his boot.^' As for Devonshire's discontent- 
ment and dejection for so long a period as two years 
before his death, it would have been more intelligible if 
two months had been the space mentioned, and perhaps 
Moryson, whose book is by no means very correctly 
printed, may have so written it. We have seen that 
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liady Rich, at any rate, was in Iiigh favour at Conrt 
within a year before their marriage.* 

But his Lordship has not yet been more than half 
set before us, even in his outer man. '^ The description 
of his apparel/' the graphic Secretary proceeds, ^^may 
be thought a needless curiosity, yet must I add some 
few words thereof, because, having promised the lively 
. portraiture of his body, as well as his mind, the same 
cannot otherwise be so lively represented to the imagi- 
nation ; besides that by his clothes some disabilities of 
his body to undertake this hard war may be conjec- 
tured, and especially the temper of his mind may be 
lively shadowed, since the wise man hath taught us 
that the apparel in some sort shows the man. His 
apparel in Court and cities was commonly of white or 
black taffetas or satins, and he wore two yea sometimes 
three pairs of silk stockings, with black silk grogram 
clocks guarded, and ruffs of comely depth and thick- 
ness (never wearing any falling band), black beaver hats 
with plain black bands, a taffeta quilted waistcoat in 
summer, a scarlet waistcoat, and sometimes both, in 
winter. But in the country, ana specially keeping the 
field in Ireland, yea sometimes in the cities, he wore 
jerkins and round hose (for he never wore other fashion 
than round), with laced panes of russet cloth, and cloaks 
of the same cloth lined with velvet, and white beaver 

* Devonshire, as Sir Alexander Croke notes, (GfenecUogiecd Histovy 
n. 238), had been appointed a Commissioner to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Spain in 1604 ; and he was also one of the Commisedoners before 
whom Fawkes and his associates in the Gunpowder Plot were tried in 
Westminster Hall on the 27th of January, 1606, which was some weeks 
after his marriage. 
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'Ittte^wilh plain baiicls. And, besides his ordiiiary rtodt- 
ings of silk^ lie wore, nnder booto, ancidier pair of 
woolim or worsted, with a fair of high linen boot 
kose; jobl, three waistcoats in eold weather^ and a 
thick raff, besides a rmset scarf about his neck tiuiee 
folded under it ; so as I never obtenred anyof his ng^ 
and strength to keep his body so wstm. He w«8 very 
comely in all his apparel, bat the robes of St. Gcocge's 
Order 'beoame him extraooediaarily well/' GSiere is is, 
full length meosotint of him in the robes of the Order 
l^ Yfllentine Green, hom a pictme by YanscHiier. 

Moryson proceeds :-^" For his diet, he naed to tare 
plentifiilly and of the best ; aad^aB.hisjaMamsincreaaed^ 
ao his table was better served, so that in his latter time 
no lord in England might compare with him in tbat 
kind of boonty. B^ore these waxs he med to hsre 
•nomnaldng breakfasts, as ponadoes [panaGbs ?] mad 
broths; but in the time of the war he med oommmily 
to break his &st with a dry crust of bread, and in the 
'spving-time with butter and sage, yn&. a cup of fttale 
beCT, wherewith sometimes in 'winter -he would .have 
sugar and nutmeg mixed. He fed plentifiilly both at 
dinner and supper, having the choicest and most 
nourishing meats, with the best twines, which he dnmk 
pientMhlly, but never in great excess; and in his latter 
yean, (especially in the time of the war, as wdl when 
his night-sleeps were broken, as at other times upon 
.&dl diet) he used to sleep in the aftemoonsy and that 
long, and upon his bed. He took tobacea abundantly, 
and of the best, which I think preserved him from 
sickness, especially in Ireland, where the foggy air of 
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thehogsL, andiv^endi fowl^pkntj of &li^ and geneinklly 
ftU^msats with tbe commo^i «ort always naseited Bsid 
green-roasted^ >do meat prejudice the lieiihh; for he 
w«s Tsiy seldonQL »ek^ only he was troubled '.with the 
beadachs, -wiiidi duly and ccHistaiitly, like an ague/ for 
many yvars, tiU his deatili^ took him once erery three 
jBoanSkSy and Tdbemently held him some three dajB; 
iBOid Mmfldf in^good part attadbnted as well the reducing 
of 'this pain to -these certain and distant times as the 
ease he*tfa)exei& found to the virtue ofi;his herb. He 
was very neat^ loving cleanliness both dn apparel and 
diet/' .••••• 

What £)llowB«wiQ better admit of some abridgment. 
.Mont}oy^a4BOiDewh)atlnxurkms»wayofHymg*had;it«eemB^ 
gotto betalked of before the Iriah war^ so that/When 
/EyxDA&heard of hiscmning over^ he jestingly reiimrked 
that' the:'Tnoment of action would be paatbefore the new 
liosrd Deputy could any morning make himself ready 
jand:get thnmgh his bm^ast. ''But by woeful expe- 
'lienee/' aays Moryson^ ^^ he found this jesting to bethe 
laugkter cf .Sdlomon'« fool.'' '^ Hk befaaTiour/' our 
iaoAhor goes on^ ^'was courtly^ grave^ and exceeding 
jeomeiy^ espeeiaily in actioiis of •solemn pomps. In his 
.native, he io>^d pniate retiredness^ with good fare^ 
and >«ome £bw jshoice friends. He delighted in study^ 
in gardens^ .an house richly furnished and delectable 
for rooms of islreat, .in ridmg on a pad to take the air^ 
.in playing xfc'diuffle-board or at cards^ in reading 3)lay- 
.beoks.for reiaeation^ and especially in fishing and fish- 
ponds,* addon using any other exercises 

.He-nmch affected 'glory .aiKl'honoBr, .... being 
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also frugfil in gathering and savings which in. his latter 
days declined to vice^ rather in greedy gathering than 
in restraining his former bounties of expense • • • . 
Touching his affecting honour and glory^ I may not 
omit that his most familiar friends must needs observe 
the discourses of his Irish actions to have been extra- 
ordinarily pleasing to him ; so that, howsoever he was 
not prone to hold discourses with ladies, yet I have 
observed him more willingly drawn to those of this 
nature, with which the Irish ladies entertained him, 
than into any other/' .... 

Having observed that he had the necessary faculty of 
a good captain, skill in handling his pen as well as his 
sword, so that what he ably performed he could as 
effectually set forth, the flowing Secretary next takes 
up his intellectual powers and acquisitions. '^ He came 
young,'' he says, '^ and not well grounded firom Oxford 
University ; but in his youth at London he so spent his 
vacant hours with scholars best able to direct him, as, 
besides his reading in histories, skill in tongues (so &r 
as he could read and understand the. Italian and 
French, though he durst not adventure to speak them), 
and so much knowledge, at least, in cosmography and 
the mathematics as might serve his own ends, he had 
taken such pains in the search of natural philosophy, 
as, in divers arguments of that nature held by him with 
scholars, I have often heard him, not without marvelling 
at his memory and judgment, to remember of himself 
the most material points, the subtilest objections, and 
the soundest answers. But his chief delight was in the 
study of Divinity, and more especially in reading of the 
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Fathers and Sdioolmen.'^ He had been in his youth 
inclined to Popery, but had been made a confirmed 
disciple of the Reformed Faith by his own theological 
investigations. - " And I will be bold to say/' continues 
Moryson, "he was, in my judgment, the best divine I 
ever/ heard argue, especially for disputing against the 
Papists, out of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and, above all, 
out of the written word (whereof some chapters were 
each night read to him, besides lus never intermitted 
prayers at morning and night). Insomuch as I have 
often heard him, with strange felicity of memory and 
judgment, discover the Papists' false allegings of the 
Fathers and texts, or additions and omissions in them, 
and to urge arguments strongly, and (as much as be- 
seemed him) scholarlike, as well in discourses with 
Jesuits and Priests in Ireland (more especially at 
Waterford, where he made the very seduced Irish 
ashamed of them), as upon divers occasions with other 
Papists his friends.*' 

His Lordship's triumphant performance in this line 
at Waterford is related by Mofyson; in another place. 
Having beaten and driven 'out* the Spaniards, ahd 
also reduced Tyrone to submission, he approached tKat , 
city in the beginning of May," 1603.-* At first the 
citizens would consent to admit only himself and his 
retinue; but they, were 'induced; on his promise of a 
safe conduct, to allow "one Dr. White, a Jesuit, the 
chief sieducer 'of them . by seditious sermons," to 
visit the camp.t ;. White. presented *• himself, accompa- 
nied by a young ;^ Dominican Friar ;—" but when they 
foolishly carried a crucifix/' continues our author, 

u 
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^openly showing the same/ the soldiiers were hardly 
kept from offering them violence; and^ when they put 
np the crucifix in their pockets^ yet conld hardly endme 
the sight of their hatats^ whidi each wore according to 
his order. Dr. White wearing a black gown and oomered 
cap, and the friar wearing a white woollen frock. White, 
being come into his Lordship's tent, was bdld to main' 
tain erroneous and dangerous positions, for maintenance 
of that which the citizens had done in the reforming of 
religion without public authority; all which his Lord> 
ship did (as no layman, I think, could better do) most 
learnedly confrite. And, when White cited a pJace in 
St. Austin for his proof, his Lordship, haying the book 
in his tent, showed all the company that he had falsely 
cited that Father j for, howsoever his yery words were 
found there, yet they were set down by way of an 
assertion which St. Austin confuted in the discourse 
following. At this surprisal White was somewhat out 
of countenance, and the citizens ashamed.'^ Montjov 
may be safely pronounced to haye been the last com- 
];nander of an army who carried about with him in his 
campaigns a copy of any of the works of St. Augustine. 
Moryson farther describes him as a dose concealer 
of his secrets, and as sparing in speech, ^^ though, when 
drawn to it, most judicious therein, if not dbquent.^' 
He adds, ^^ He never used swearing, but rath^* hated 
it, which I have seen him often controul at his table 
with a frowning brow and an angry cast of his black 
eye." He was slow to anger, we are told, " yet, cmce 
provoked, spdte home;" a gentle enemy; and, as a 
friend, ^' if not cold, yet not to be used much out of the 
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highway/' ^ To Iris servants,''' it is *idded> ^ he wsn^ 
sniM, seldonn i«!pnmng them, and never with ill 
words. ... I caaofOt say GoA he was bountiful 
to them. , . « • His gifts to them were rare 
and sparing; • . • yet • • at his death he gave 
£1000 by will to be divided by his executors^ discretion 

among them He kept his word in public 

affairs inviolably, without whieh he eould never have 
been trusted of tihie Irish ; but otherwise in his pixMnises 
he was cEbttory aad doubt&d, so as in all events he 
was not without an evasicm. Lastly, in his love to 
women • • « • he was feithftd and constant, if 
not transported with self-love more than the ob- 
ject, and therein obstimate.^ 

Altogedier, liie charact^, as drawn by the worthy 
Secretary, though with many good paints, is one of con- 
siderable sdfishness — requiring all lie ability, valour, 
and rehgion with which he relieves its ^otism to 
make it respectable. But such minute and searching 
dissection as has been applied in this case is too 
mudi for humaai nature. It goes tar beyond the 
familiar and intimate obaervatioa of the most pene- 
trating videt, and could scarcely £gdl to bring out 
some httlenesses in any heroism. With all his pro- 
fessed adaoDLintion, too, a grain or two of dislike, not 
to say spite, may perhaps be detected in Moryson's 
elaborate celebraiioai i^ his old master. He seems 
never to have quite foi^en or fei^otten Moutjoy^s 
taking his more confidential correspondence into Ids 
own hands afiber Ewex's catastrophe. At the least, 
there is pretty evidraitly some natural ambition to nmke 

u2 
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a display of his own skill as a moral painter in the 
distribution of Ids lights and shades. In the most 
remarkable act of his life^ his marriage with XiodyJElicli, 
the^Earl may have committed a n\ist{ike; he niayfha?e 
misinterp^ted both the Jaw of man and the law of God; 
but surely 'his conduct must be allowed to have been 
both conscientious and courageous, Jn making the 
divorced lady his wife^ he did his utmost^ at least, to 
discharge whatever claim she may have had apon him, 
and also what he owed to the children she' liad borne 
him ; and that without regard to the opinion of the 
world, and at a hazard which could not but appear in 
the highest degree formidable, and which in fact proved 
fatal, to his own fortunes. The whole proceeding seems 
to demonstrate both his earnest anxiety to act rightly, 
and his resolution in so acting, to the extent of his 
discernment, without minding consequences. 

The Earl had a magnificent fimeral, and was interred 
in St. Paul's Chapel, in Westminster Abbey. The same 
year appeared from the press a ponderous poetical per- 
formance, bearing the title of '^ Fame's Memorial, or 
the Earl of Devonshire deceased ; with his honourable 
Life, peaceful End, and solemn Funeral,'' — ^the first 
publication of John Ford, the distinguished dramatic 
writer. ''Fame's Memorial" gives little promise of 
the powers which its author afterwards displayed. The 
poem! is introduced by a dedication in prose '* To the 
rightlyi Blight -Honourable Lady, the Lady Penelope, 
(J^ntess of Devonshire," whom the Earl, it is observed, 
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^i''^'^^^i§M|^® lived, . endowed, and justly endowed, 
with^Jl;the principles of his sincerest heart and best 
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fortunes/^ It is not known that Ford had ever been 
connected with the deceased nobleman ; yet he speaks 
of his own particular grief for his loss. To the Countess, 
however; as he calls her, he desmbes himself as being 
^^ a mere stranger and altogether -tmknowii/' ' A 
laborious acrostic on the words Peneh^e' Conies of 
Devonshire follows; and then comes the poem/ which 
extends to above a thousand lines. After a languid and 
tedious deduction of the course of the EarFs military 
life, in which, by the bye, as well as in Daniel's poem 
already mentioned^ his participation in ^'the wars of 
Belgia^' is not forgotten, we have the subject of his 
marriage thus brought forward, with the frankest 
recognition of the peculiar nature of the case ;•— 

« Linked in the graceinl bonds of dearest life. 
Unjustly termed disgracefnl, he enjoyed 
Contends abundance ; happiness was rife^ 
Pleasoze secure ; no troubled thought annoyed 
His comforts sweet ; toil was in toil destroyed ; 
Mangre the throat of malice^ spite of spite. 
He lived united to his heart's delight : 

^ His heart*s delight, who was the beauteous star 
Which beautified the Talue of our land. 
The lights of whose perfections brighter are 
Than all the lamps which in the lustre stand 
Of heayen*s forehead, by discretion scanned ; 
Wit's ornament, earth's love, lore's paradise,. 
A saint divine, a beauty fiurly wise : 

^A beauty fairly wise, wisely discreet 
In wmkmg mildly at the tongue of rumour; 
A saint merely ^vine, divinely sweet 
In banishing tiie pride of idle humour ; 
Not relishing the vanity of tumour. 
More ihaii to a female of so high a race ; 
With meekness bearing ■orrow*8 sad dis^^naoe.'* 
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A Bubaequent stmza further likens " tfak lieait-«tedxn^ 
goddess ^^ to a uiipbtingale amid a quire of otber song- 
Inrdfiy as she cbarms aU ears to fisten to '^ hear flaent 
wit/^ aad makes all other talkers hlush at their own. 

Mei^ion, neTeriheleas^ is also made of the ^Eaack bein^ 
]^ttrsiied by the loaledictions of hatred aod ea^. The 
alliision here does iK>t seem to be exdnsivefy to the out- 
cry his marriage had produced. In oi^ place what is 
said would almost lead us to think that he had been 
assailed by some species of pvofessi(»ial Hbellecs or 
scandal-mongers : — 

* Thus, loTiiig aU, he livetf beloved of aff. 
Save some -whom cmidakion did enmge 
To spit the venom of their rancour's gaUj 
Which dropped upon themselves, and made fhe stage | 
A public theatre for folly'9 badge : . 

Their shame will still outlive their memory. 
Only remember-ed in infamy.** 

After which follows a defiance, *' Let ballad-rhymers 
tire their galled wits," — and so forth. 

It is intimated by Ford that the Eadl was distin- 
guished foi: his patronage of literature; and Daniel in 
his poem speaks of him as having been the great patron 
of his Muse, and declares that the verse, which, in his 
lifetime the Earl had graced, shall now do honour to 
his memory.. Yet, he adds, 

*' I stand clear from any other chain 

Than of my loVe, which, free-bora, draws ^peehreai&ti 

The benefit thou gav'st me to sustain 

My humble life, I lose it by thy deaith. 

Nor was it sti6b as it coidd lay on me 

Any exaction of respect so strong 

As to enfotce my observance beyond thee, 

Or make my conscience dilfer from my toBgve.^ 
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X^aniel, it thus appears, had received a small pensicai 
fixHn the EaiL. His delineatioii of his patrcm aecords 
on the whole very well with Moryson's, though, partly 
perhaps from the dignity of the poetical style, as well 
as fixHa its bdng less particular, it sets him before yis ia 
a more imposing attitude. Daniel highly extols his 
Lordship^s studious habits ^-^ 

** Witness so many Tolumes^ whereto thou 
"HsBUst set thy notes under thy ieamed hand. 
And mariced tham with that print as will ^ow how 
The point of thy oonoeiving thoi^hts did stand ; 
That none would think, if all thy life had been 
Turned into leisure, thou could'st have attained 
So much of time to have perused and seen 
So many volumes that so much contained. 
Which furniture may not be deemed least rare 
Amongst those ornaments that sweetly dight 
Thy solitary Wanstead, where thy care 
Had gathered all what heart or eyes delight." 

Other accounts of Devonshire relate that he was a 
great purchaser of books ; in the selection of which he 
used to be guided by the advice of Sir Robert Cotton. 
The Library at Wanstead House must have been some- 
thing very diflferent in his time from what it was in 
Leicester's. Our story might almost be styled a Tale 
of Wanstead. There Devonshire established himself 
after his return from Ireland, having, it appears, pur- 
chased the place from Essex immediately before the 
latter went over to Ireland.* There Laud married him 
to Lady Rich. There Lady Bich^s mother, seven-and» 

* << The Earl of Lmcoln hath bought Chelsea of Mr. Secretary [Cecil], 
and the Lord Montjoy Wanstead of the Earl of 'Easex,^-^ Chamberlain 
to Sir D. Oarlekm, ^^^ Mwrck, 1599. 
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twenty years before, had been married to Li^cester. 
There also, probably, was solemnized the i Countess's 
marriage with her third husband Sir Christoplier 
Blount. There much of Lady Bich's innocent child- 
hood must have been spent. There Essex had liyed in 
princely state in the height of his fortunes. And 
before the place came into the possession of Ijeicester 
it had been the property and the residence of the 
ancestors of Lord Rich. His qtwndam wife, therefore^ 
would have variety enough of old memories around 
her when she found herself there once more with 
Devonshire. 

Touching her part in the EarFs history Daniel has 
only a few allusive words : — 

« Summon Detraction to object the worst 
That may be told, and liiter all it can ; 
It caimot find a blemish to be enforced 
Against him, other than he was a man ; 
And built of flesh and blood, and did live here ' 

Within the region of infinnity ; 
Where all perfections never did appear 
To meet in any one so really 
Bat that his frailty ever did bewray "^ .' ' 

Unto the world that he was set in clay. ^ , . , 
And gratitude and charity, I know, 
WiU keep no note, nor memory will have, 
Of ought but of his worthy virtues now, . 
Which stiU wiU live ; the rest lies in his grave." 

And then he winds up with a circumstantial narrative 
6f the EarFs pious and edifying deaths expanding and 
confirming what Moryson says on that head* 

Devonshire died possessed of considerable wealthy and 
of many valuable appointments. In whatever degree 
he had lost favour at Court, none of his offices had been 
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taken from him. Chamberlain in his letter to Winwood, 
after announcing his death, adds ;—" He hath left 
his lady' (for so she is generally now held to be) £1500 
a year and most of his moveables ; and, of five children 
that she fathered upon him at the parting from her 
former husband, I do not hear that he hath provided for 
more than three; leaving to the eldest son, as I hear, 
between three and four thousand pounds a-year, and to 
a daughter six thousand pounds in money. For his 
offices, it is thought his Lieutenancy of Ireland is or 
shall be bestowed on the young Duke of York; his 
Government of Portsmouth, and his company of horse 
in Ireland, on the Earl of Montgomery. The New 
Eorest stands between the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Earl of Southampton; and the Mastership of the Ord- 
nance betwixt the . Lord Chamberlain and the Lord 
Carew. Other things there be, which either are not 
bestowed, or come not within my knowledge.^' 

The five children whom Lady Rich fathered upon the 
Earl were three sons and two daughters. The sons 
were n^amed Montjoy, Charles, and St. John. Montjoy, 
who may have been nine or ten years old when his 
father died, and who inherited the chief part of his 
property, was in 1616 made an Irish peer by the title 
of Baron Montjoy, of Montjoy Fort, in Ulster, as Dug* 
dale phrases it, " by the special favour of King James ; " 
and Charles the First advanced him to the English 
peerage in 1627, as Baron Montjoy of Thurveston in the 
county of Derby, and the next year created him Earl 
of Newport in the Isle of Wight, He lived till 1665 ; 
and his honours Vere afterwards successively enjoyed 
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by bis tbree ■ons, Geoi^e, Cbarles, and Henry. Bat 
none of tbem left amy iissue, and tbe titles became 
extinct on the death of Henry in 1681.* Nor does 
either of Devonshire's two other natural sons appear to 
have left any descendants. Charles^ according to Sir 
Alexander Croke^ died about 1644 ; but it is extraordi- 
nary that Sir Alexander should take him to haTe been 
the Sir Charles Blount, who, as rdated at great length 
in one of the Lansdowne MaxuiscriptSy got engaged in 
a. quarrel with a certain Dutchman in tbe year 1597, at 
which date, so far from having been ahready knighted, 
Devonshire's son Charles had in all probability not come 
into existence.f 

Of the EarFs two natural daughters tbe £imily 
historian knows very little. The name of tbe eldest, he 
says, was Elizabeth. It was she, probably, vrbo, as 
Camden has recorded, became the wife of a son of Sir 
Thomas Smith, the Russian Ambassador and Grovenior 
of the East India Company (unde of the first Viscount 
Strangford) .; but Smith, who had made tbis match 

* In 1711 a new honor, that of Baron Montjoy of the Isle of Wight, 
was created in the person of the youngest son of Thomas first Eari of 
Plymouth, Thomas Wmdsor, who was already Viscount Windsor in ibe 
Irish peerage. The ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth, Andrews 
Windsor first Baron Windsor, had married Elizaheth Blount, sister and 
eo-heir of Edward seccmd Baron Montjoy, who died in 1475. The tide 
of Baron Montjoy of the Isle of Wight became extinct on the death of 
the son of the first Baron in 1758 ; but in 1796 John Fourth Earl of Bute 
(in Scotland), who had married the daughter of this second Lord Montjoy, 
was created Yiscoimt Montjoy of the Isle of Wight and Ead of Wjndsor 
in the English peerage, at the same time that he obtained his English 
Marquisate. Viscount Montjoy is^ therefore, one of the titles of the 
present Marquis of Bute. 

t See also a Letter of Chambn^in's, dated 17th May, 1558, in AddU 
MS. 4173. 
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uritliont asking his father's cooseiit^ would seem to have 
speedily rep^ited^ for he kft England, Camden adds^, 
about eight months after without taking leave of either 
father or mother.* Wood, quoting Camden, affirms 
further that he lefl ^ upon some discontent/' f This 
vras in July 1619. Perhaps Smith's running away 
may have been connected with the death of his wife's 
sister a few weeks before under a cloud of infamy. 
Camden notes the event under date of the 4th of May 
in that same year, j: He calls her Lettice, and describes 
Iier as the wife of Arthur Lake, and the natural 
daughter, as was said, of the Earl of Devonshire. She 
is, then, the lady who stands recorded in Collins as the 
eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Rich, and as having 
been married first to Sir George Carey of Cockington 
in Devonshire; secondly to Sir Arthur Lake.§ Sir 
Arthur was the son of Sir Thomas Lake, the Secretary 
of State, whose story makes one of the most memorable 
chapters in the private history of the reign of James 
the First. The storm that threw down the whole &mily 
was at this time at its height; but the disreputable 
death of Sir Arthur's wife was a separate affair. ^^ Sir 
Arthur Lake,'^ Chamberlain writes to Carleton on thje 
&th of May, ^ hath buried his lady with scandal enough ; 
which, among the rest, is not the least crive-C€sur to 
the father, to see the fruits of so graceless a genera- 
tion." On the 14th Chamberlain reports that Sir 
Arthur had been committed to the Tower, whence after 
three or four days he had been removed to the King's 

• Annal. Jac. + Athen. Oxon, IT. 55, 

X Aniud. Jac. § Peerage^ II. 237 (edit, of 1756). 
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Bench^ on a cliarge of perjury or subomatioii of per- 
jury. And on the 1 9th of June he writes as follows :— 
'^ Since the death of Sir Arthur Lake's lady^ there is a 
daughter of hers come to lights thought to be Dick 
Martin's^ or rather a greater man's^ but^ by the help of 
good friends^ lays claim to Sir George Carew^s lands, 
because she was bom in wedlock. It were a strange 
case if she should recover it; and yet, forsooth, in 
strictness of law they say it must be so, as though there 
could be any law, saving Gt>d's, without exception. But, 
to salve the matter, I learn that the heir in possession, 
having a young son of fit years for her, means to com- 
pound the matter by marriage.^' Sir George Carew, or 
Carey,' the first husband of this graceless lady, was of 
the same family with the Lords Hunsdon and the 
Yiscoiints Falkland. * 

To Lord Bich also Lady Bich had borne a numerous 
family;—- three sons and three daughters. And his 
Lordship too entered into a second wedlock ; but not so 
precipitately as his divorced wife, nor, probably, till aftor 
she was dead as weU as divorced, and he could take 
such a step without breach of either coinmon law or 
ecclesiastical canon.* ** The Lord Bich,'' .Chamberlain 
writes, on the 21st of December, 1616, '' after much 
wooing, and several attempts in divers places, hath at 
last lighted on the Lady Sainpoll, a rich widow of Lin- 
colnshire.'' The Lady Sainpoll was a daughter of Sir 
Christopher Wray, who died Lord Chief Justice of the 

• It may be noticed, however, that Bishop Comiis, in his argument 
on the bin for dissolying the marriage of Lord Boos (1668), seeqis to 
speak of Lord Rich's second marriage as having taken phMse ia the 
lifetime of his first wife. See State TriaU, XIIL 1 336. 
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Eing's Bench in 1603, and the widow of Sir George St* 
Paul, of Snartford, in the county of Lincoha. His 
liordship was no luckier this time than before. In his ' 
rich, widow he met with his match and his desert. "The 
Lord.Rich/^ Chamberlain writes again on the 11th of 
October, 1617, "is said to be in great perplexity, or 
rather crazed in brain, to see himself overreached by 
his wife, who hath so conveyed her estate, that he is 
little or nothing the better by her, and, if she outlive 
him, like to carry away a great part of his/* It is to 
be hoped, then, that she did outlive him. By her his 
now somewhat ancient Lordship had no issue; she was 
perhaps, not much more youthfdl than himself* Rich, 
however, standing on his money bags, managed, not 
long after his successful wooing, to clutch another object 
of ambition. He wanted to be made Earl of Clare ; but 
this was refused, "because,^* says Camden, "the title 
of Clare, which is the same with that of Clarence, was a 
higher honour than could well suit with a family in a 
manner upstart.*** So he was obliged to be satisfied 
with the somewhat less lofty title of Warwick. With 
that Earldom the old miser was invested in the begin- 
ning of August, 1618: Sir Robert Sidney was made 
Earl of Leicester, Lord Compton Earl of Northampton, 
Rich Earl of Warwick, and Lord Cavendish Earl of 
Devonshire, all about the same time. " But these 
dignities,** Chamberlain writes on the 8th, "cannot 
defend them from the pens of malicious poets and 
libellers, who give them new additions, and in plain 
terms blaze them in another sort ; — as, the first to be 

• Awntd. Joe, 1618.>^See also CoUint, Hist, OoU.^ 80. 
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Vinasus; the second, crazed; the third, iCanmcopui ; 
and the fourth, a Lombard or usurer. I ItKve not seen 
the rhyme, nor do not look after it ; but by r^ort it is 
bitter enough/^ Bich's popular designation, with its 
double allusion, was no doubt an old joke ; it is mme- 
cessary to suppose that what that would imply was one 
of the ways in which he was put into a tSte ea;aUee state 
by his present wife. Cornucopia, however, did not con- 
tinue Earl of Warwick for more than a few months; he 
died in his mansion at St. Bartholomew's, whic^ had 
now taken the name of Warwick House, on the £4tii 
of March in the following year. 

Of his sons by his former wife, the eldest, Bobert, to 
whom the family honours, old and new, descended in 
the first instance, was the Earl of Warwick who makes 
so considerable a figure in our history as the Lord High 
Admiral under the Long ParUament. Clarendcm gives 
a lively account of him : — '' He was a man of a pleasant 
and companionable wit and conversation, of an uni- 
versal jollity, and such a license in his words and in his 
actions, that a man of less virtue could not be found 
out ; so that one might reasonably have believed that a 
man so qualified would not have been able to have con- 
tributed much to the overthrow of a nation and king- 
dom. But, with all these faults, he had great «uth<Nity 
and credit with that people who, in the b^mning of 
the troubles did all the mischief; and by opening his 
doors, and making his house the rendezvous of all the 
silenced ministers, in the time when there was autiiority 
to silence them, and spending a good part of his estate, 
of which he was very prodigal, x^n them, and by 
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beijig present witli them at their devotions, and making 
Mmself merry with them, and at them, which they dis« 
pensed with, he became the head of that party, and got 
the style of a godly man/^ The Admiral, however, was 
really a dashing fellow ; beyond comparison the finest 
specimen of a man that his line ever produced. If his 
age be correctly stated in the common accounts (but it 
probably is not) he would be scarcely seventeen when, by 
the clever management of his mother, he was married 
to a great heiress^ Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Hatton^ and grand-daughter to Sir Francis Gaudy, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. Chamberlain, writing 
to Winwood on the 26th of February 1605, reports 
that the marriage had taken place on the preced- 
ing Tuesday ; adding that Gaudy had been in treaty 
with the Lord Treasurer (Dorset) about a marriage 
betwe^i the young lady and his grandson (afterwards 
Bichard third Earl of Dorset), "but the Lady Rich 
prevented [anticipated] him, and, winniag her good 
will, contracted her secretly to her son/' * Warwick 
was twice married after this ; but he had no children 
except by his first wife. The history of his posterity 
in the male line is remarkable. Two of his sons died 
unmarried ; but the commencement of the year 1658, 
nearly forty years after he had come to the title, found 
the old Admiral still extant, with his two remaining 
sons, Robert and Charles, and an only son of each. 
Robert had married the Lady Anne Cavendish, only 
daughter of William second Earl of Devonshire ; she is 
the Lady Rich whose death is the subject of a well 

♦ Winwood, TI. 49. 
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known poem of Waller's^ and also of some striking 
lines by Sidney Godolphin; all perfections as well 'of 
mind as of fonn are attribnted to her by her contem- 
poraries; biit/iBlie was snatched away before she had 
completed her' twenty-seventh year. This was nearly 
twenty years 'ago; and now her son^ the Hononrable 
Robert Rich; had> on the 11th of November 1657, been 
married to Frances the youngest daughter of the Pro- 
tector. It was a love match/ carried through by the 
strong affection'of the two young people, against the 
opposition, for a time at least, of their friends on both 
sides. There is an interesting letter of Mary Cromwell, 
the Protector's third daughter, detailing to her brother 
Henry, then in Ireland, the difficulties and perplexities 
in which they all still were about half a year before the 
matter was arranged. ''Truly,'' she writes, "I can 
truly say it^ for these three months, I think, our family, 
and myself in particular, have been in the greatest con- 
fusion and trouble as ever poor family can be in.'' The 
negotiation, after it had been begun between Cromwell 
and the old Earl, had been broken off on a report that 
young Rich was /'a vicious man,*" given to play, and 
such like things.'' " My sister," the fervent, overflow- 
ing Mary proceeds, '' hearing these things, was resolved 
to know the truth of it; and truly did find all the 
reports to be false that were raised of him; and, to tdl 
you the truth, they were so much engaged in affection 
before this, that she could not 'think of breaking of it 
off; so that my sister engaged me, and all the friends 
she had, who truly were very few, to speak in her 
behalf to my father, which we did, but could not be 
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heard to any purpose." ' After some short time, how- 
ever, a fresh treaty was begun; but now an obstacle 
arose from a new quarter; "it seems there is five hun- 
dred pounds a year in my Lord Eich^s hands, which he 
has power to sell, and there are some people that per- 
suade his Highness that it would be dishonourable for 
him to' conclude of it without these five hundred pounds 
a year be settled upon Mr. Bich after his father's death, 
and my Lord Bich, having no esteem at all of his soriy 
because he is not so bad as himself y will not agree to it." 
*' Truly, I must tell you privately," Mary nevertheless 
adds, '^that they are so far engaged as the matter 
cannot be broken off." When the marriage took place, 
besides the Lord Protector, both the Earl of Warwick 
and Lord Bich were present, and also Warwick^s half 
brother, the Earl of Newport, the eldest of the natural 
sons of Montjoy. This and other facts of the same 
kind show that the two famiUes, so strangely vdiscri«> 
minated, kept up, notwithstanding, the ordinary, inter- 
course of relationship.^. But it would seem as if Death 
himself had been looking on at that marriage,'* and 
marking out his victims. Within about eighteen months 
the bridegroom, his grandfather, and his father, as well 
as the Protector, were all in their graves J t Young Bich 
(he was only three and twenty) ' died on the 16 th of 
February, 1658; his grandfather, on the 11th of April 
following; his father, who had then become Earl, ou 
the 29th of May, 1659. The title then went to the 
Admiral's second son Charles ; but his only son Charles 
Lord Bich, after marrying the Lady Anne Cavendish, 
sister of the first Duke of Devonshire, had the same 
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fiite wifch his cansbi^ dying in the Me-ti^l^ of b.is fsther 
and leaving no issue; and Earl Chailes died^ the last of 
his line, in 1673,* 

Ladj Bich's second sea, Hemy, haviag attadbed 
himself to the fiiToimte BndLingham, was 1^ Us 
interest first provided with a wife^ the daughter and 
heiress of Sir Walter Cope of Kensington, by whom he 
came into possession of that seat and mamxt, and ikea 
in 1622 created Baion Kensington, and in 1624 Earl of 
Holland in Lincolnshire. As soon as Charles Hxb f^ist 
came to the crown he made the Earl of HoDaad a 
Knight of the Garter; and he had afterwards nnmeroiis 
distinguished and lucrative i^pointments confezzed upon 
him. '* The Earl of Holland/' says Clarendon, ^* was a 
person m^ely of the King's and his father'a creati.osi; 
raised from the condition of a private geaiieman^ a 
younger brother, of an extraction ihat.lay nsder a great 
blemish, and without any fortune, to a great height bv 
their mere favour and bounty. And they had not <nilj 
adorned him with titles, honours, andoffioe% bat enabled 
him to suj^ort those' in the highest lustre and with the 
largest expense ; and this King had drawn many inoosh 
veniences and great disadvantages upon himftgilf and 
his service by his preferring him to some trusts which 
others did not only thiak themselves, but really were, 
worthier of; but especially by indulging him so iar in 

" It deserves to be noted that, while four of the principal parties pre- 
sent at the inauspicioiis marriage of Noyember, 1G57, were so speedily 
cut o0^ the fifth, the bride, survived to a remarkably dirtant date. 
Frances Cromwell soon manned a second husband. Sir John Russell, 
Bart, to whom she bore a numerous family ; and she £d not die till 1721, 
Bearly sixty-four years aiAer she had 8t04>d at Ibe ahar with ymmg Ridu 
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the rig<nroufi esecutioD of his offiee of Chief Justice in 
'Eyre, in which he brought more prejudice npon the 
Comt^ and mofe discontent upon the Kistg, from the 
most considerable part of the ziobilitjr and gentry in 
England than proceeded from any one action that had 
its rise from the King's will and pleasure/' It is sup- 
posed that when the stcMrm began to rise^ the Earl 
thought it necessary for his safety to do something to 
show that sa many benefits had not bound hkn to has 
royal master; he^ theref(»re^ set one of the first exsan- 
jies of des^iion by both declining himself to att^id 
his Majesty in his offixse o£ First Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber^ on his withdrawing from Whitehall to 
Hampton Courts and persuading his relation the Earl 
of Essex, who was Chamberlain c^the Household, to do 
the same. It was in this way, undoubtedly, that Essex 
was thrown into the arms of the Parliament, and that 
the Parliament ob<^ned its first Ixnd General. At a later 
date, B&er a ccmtemptible course of yacillation and trim* 
ming, Holland took up arms for the King; but with no 
result except to bring about his own 8f>eedy destruction. 
He was executed before the gate of Westminster HaU, 
along with the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Capel, on 
the 9th of March 1649, about fiye weeks after Charles's 
own head had been struck off a few hundred yards from 
the same spot. In addressing the people from the 
scaffold, which iUneas and depresnon of spirits allowed 
him to do but very feebly, ^^ he spoke,'' says Clarendon, 
'' of his religion as a matter imquestkmable, by tibe edu- 
cation he had had in the religious jhmily of which he 
was a branch; which was thought a strange discourse 

x2 
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for a dying inan^ -who, though a son, knew enough of 
the iniquity of his father's house, which should rather 
have been buried in silence than by such an unseason- 
able testimony have been revived in the memory and 
discourse of men/' It is of one of his daughters^ '^ the 
beautiful Lady Diana Rich/' that Aubrey tells the story, 
which he says he had from a person of honour, of her 
meeting her own apparition, ^^ habit and everything, as 
in a looking-glass,'', as .'she was walking one day about 
eleven o'clock' in the forenoon in her father's garden at 
Kensington, that is, in the /garden of Holland House. 
She was then in perfect [health, but died of small-pox in 
about a month. '*;'^. And it is said," Aubrey adds, '^that 
her sister, the Lady Isabella Thynne, saw the like of 
herself also before she died." * The EarFs eldest son 
Bobert, who on the death of his father became second 
Earl of Holland, on the death of Charles fourth Earl of 
Warwick in 1673 succeeded, also to that Earldom. It 
was the widow of his son, Edward Earl of Warwick and 
Holland, whom Addison married. :'Her son Edward 
Henry, the next Earl, died without issue in 1721, and 
then the titles went to a grandson of Cope the fourth 
son of the first Earl of Holland; but he also died vrith- 
out issue male in 1759, on which the two Baronies of 
Rich and Kensington, and the two Earldoms of War- 
wick and Holland^' all expired.^ Clarendon had long 
ago observed, in speaking of the first Earl of Holland, 
^^that there was'a very:froward fate attended all or 
most of the posterity of that bed from whence he 
and his brother of Warwick had their original." The 

MiiceUaniet, 126. 
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extensive estates of the Bach family had never come 
into the possession of the descendants of the Earl of 
Holland; they had, on the death of Charles fourth Ead 
of Warwick in 1673, been scattered in half-a-dozen 
different directions, part going to the Earl of Manches« 
ter, part to the Earl of Radnor, part to the Lekes then 
Earls of Scarsdale, part to the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham, other portions to the Barrington and the 
St. John families.* Warwick. House alone went with 
the .Earldom. And the eighth' and last Earl of War- 
wick and Holland, with the two Earldoms, inherited 
none of the lands originally connected with either ; the 
Holland estates had passed on the death of his predeces* 
sor, Addison^s son-in-law, in 1721, into the possession 
of William Edwards, of Haverford West, Esq., whose 
mother was a daughter of Robert fifth Earl of War- 
wick ; and he was made an Irish peer by the title of 
Baron Kensington in 1776. This first Lord Eensing* 
ton, the great-great-grandson of Lord and Lady Bich^ 
died, at the age of ninety, in 1801; and*, the present 
Lord is his son.f : 

Charles, the third son of Lord and Lady Rich, was^ 
after having been knighted, slain at the Isle of Rhe ia 
1627* The three daughters^ Penelope^ Essex^ and 
Isabel, were aU married, the youngest twice. IsabeFa 
second husband. Sir John Smith; of Sutton, in Eenl^ 
was the brother of the Mr. Smith who married her 

• Lees Priovy, tiie origiiud seat of the Richesi is dow the property of 
Guy's Hospital ' . - 

t Holland Honse was sold by the first Lord KendngUm some yeam 
before he was raised to the peerage to the Right Honourable Henry Fox, 
the ancestor of the present Lord Holland. 
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half-sister the natural daughter of "Monijoj. There are 
^ probably many descendants of these daughters ci Liord 

and Lady Rich, or of some of them^ in existence. 

But of Lady Bich herself^ the mother of these six 
sons and five daughters by two fathers both living at 
the same time, the near relation of Elizabeth^ the sister 
^ - of Essex, the theme of Sidney's verse, the object of his 

F I and of Montjoy's passionate love, what more is to be 

told? The answer of the present narrator must be, 
Nothing, so far as he knows. Others may be, or may 
have been, more fortunate; his researches have not 
detected so much as an authentic mention of her name 
which brings down her history beyond the death of 
Devonshire. It is very possible, however, that some 
information respecting her may exist, eren in a printed 
form, which has escaped his notice; and it can hardly 
be doubted that a further examination of the manuscript 
remains of the time would reveal something of what 
became of her. Mrs. Jameson, who has in her Romance 
of Biography given an eloquent sketch of the story of 
Lady Rich and Sidney, tells us that she died in obsca- 
fity soon after the Earl, but does not say what is her 
authority. The statement is probable enough, and may 
a^ any rate serve till something more, or something 
else, be ascertained. Penelope Bevereux, though not 
exactly the ancient Baucis that Devonshire would make 
her out to be in his Epistle to King James-— ^a Bands 
anus, must now have been past her prime, and both 
her fair face and her high spirit may be reasonably 
supposed to have grown something the worse for wear 
*when the various sorrows that filled the last months of 
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her ooimexioa with Devonshire came suddenly down 
upon her. No wonder if she sank now under what slie 
mighty perhaps^ have sustained witk twenty^ or even 
ten^ years fewer on her head. In that case life would 
still have had something in store, or in promise, fat 
her ; as it was, her last card was played, her last chance 
gone. And so the impetuous, susceptible, passion^ 
driven woman, light and vain and erring enough, it 
may be, but yet, if she deserves our bhune, claiming our 
pity too, had nothing for it but to die. 



§7. 
. The old Countess, her mother, was of tougher fibre. 
Even the extraordinary deluge of calamity that had 
invaded her ru the year 1601 was in no long time 
surmounted. The next thing we hear of her is her 
being engaged in a contest with Leicester's son Sir 
Hobert Dudley, who early in 1645 took measures to 
establish his legitimacy, and whom she thereupon pro- 
secuted in the Star-Chamber on a charge of (Conspiracy. 
While that case was going on Rowland Wfeite writes 
from Court on the 26th of April to Lord Shrewsbury ; — 
" I hear that a marriage is concluded between the Earl 
of Essex and the Lady Catharine Howard, one of my 
Lord Suffolk's daughters, to the great contentment of 
Lady Leicester.''* The Earl of Essex is the Countess's 
grandson, the ^^ little Robin" of her letter of June 
1598. It was not Catharine, who was the youngest^ 
but Frances the second of the four daughters of Thomas 

* Lodge, III. 149. 
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first Earl of Suffolk^ whom it was now arranged that 
"Kttle Eobin'' should many. The ceremony whidi 
muted the boy of fourteen to the girl. of thirteen was 
performed on the 5th of January, 1606, ten days after 
that solemnized by Laud between the young EarFs 
aunt and Deyonshire. At the time, while the first d 
the two marriages drew forth uniyersal reprobation and 
horror, the second looked to every one bright with 
the fairest visions of hope. Sut it proved even more 
unblessed than the other* 

That deplorable story, often enough told^ may be 
made short work of here. The match would appear to 
have been entirely an arrangement of policy between 
the relations of the bridegroom and those of the bride, 
an alliance of the two families rather than of the 
nominal parties to it. The boy husband was imme- 
diately sent away to finish his education by foreign 
travel ; the Countess, in whom beauty promising to be 
of no common brilliancy already dawned, returned to 
the paternal roof. " The Court,'* says Arthur Wilson, 
the principal historian of the affair, ''was her nest, 
her fathe:!* being Lord Chamberlain ; and she was 
hatched up by her mother, whom the sour breath of 
that age, how justly I know not, had already tainted; 
from whom the young lady might take sucli a tincture, 
that ease, greatness, and Court glories would more 
distain and impress upon her than any way wear out 
and diminish. And, growing to be a beauty of the 
greatest magnitude in that horizon, was an object fit 
for admirers, and every tongue grew an orator at that 
shrine.*' When the Earl returned home, after three or 
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four years' absence^ his so-called wife evinced no more 
affection for him than was to be reasonably looked for 
in the circumstances. Very soon after^ probably/ an 
attachment sprung up between Lady . Essex and the 
young and handsome Scotchman^ Robert Carr Viscount 
Biochester, the royal favourite. From this time escape 
from the hated tie that bound her to another may be 
supposed to have become the first object of her existence^ 
and one to be compassed at any cost. There was at 
first some reason to hope that the state of the EarFs 
health might rid her of him; but he recovered^ at least 
to a certain extent^ from a severe illness which had 
seized him soon after his return home. Then^ in her 
impatience or desperation^ she appears to have been 
induced to hope that sorcery might do something for 
her; persons would not be wanting^ as soon as her case 
came to be known or suspected^ to put such a notion in 
her head. Once fallen into the hands of such confi- 
dants and auxiliaries, she was lost beyond almost the 
chance or possibility of redemption. Every move she 
made involved her farther and more inextricably; every 
successive step in her headlong course carried her down 
the declivity with augmented impetus. There was 
nothing that she would not soon be ready to do or to 
attempt. The powers of evil and of darkness had 
gotten possession of their victim. No secret guilt, no 
open shame, would now scare her. She demanded 
that her marriage with Essex should be declared null. 
The cause came on for trial in the end of April, 1613, 
before a Court of twelve delegates appointed by the 
Eing ; it lasted five months ; a sentence of nullity was 
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pronounced by a majority of seven voices to five on the 
16th of September ; and on Sunday, the £6th of 
December, the same fatal St. Stephen^s day on wlich 
Penelope Devereux, freed, as she thought, ftom. hex 
enforced marriage, had eight years before beea formaOj 
united by Laud to the. Earl of Devonshire, Frances 
Howard, released from a yoke perhaps still more detested 
or more despised, was more legally made by Montagae 
Bishop of Bath and Wells the wife o£ Carr, vr lio had 
recently been elevated to the dignity of Earl of Somerset. 
She was married in her hair, as it was expressed, that 
is, with her hair flowing in ringlets over lier shoulders, 
the customary attire of a maiden bride. 

With all this show of purity and innocence, she was 
already a murderess. Carr had an intimate fiiend. Sir 
Thomas Overbury, experienced in the world and in 
Courts, as well as a man of talent and literary accom* 
plishment, whom he had not only taken as hia chief 
counsellor and guide in his career of £Btvouritism, bofc 
had also, it appears, made use of occasionally for other 
services. It was Overbury, according to his own 
account, who composed the letters by which his patron, 
OT protege, won Lady Essex. But, although the seduc- 
tion of that lady was a business in which it was quite in 
his line to assist, the favoiunte's subsequent soheme of 
marrying her did not at all accord with his Mentor's 
notions of propriety. Lady Essex's father, the Earl of 
Suffolk, who was Lord Chamberlain, and her great- 
unde the Earl of Northampton, who was Lord Privy 
Seal, were at the head of a faction at Court which till 
now had been at op^i war with Sochest^ and his 
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sidlierents ; besides all other objections to it^ the pro- 
posed marriage, in recandling his friend, or master, to 
the Howards, threatened to destroy much of Overbmy s 
present importance, perhaps to leave him exposed with- 
out protection to the revenge of the powerful enemies 
he had hitherto braved. He accordingly exerted his 
influence with Eochester in the most strenuous man- 
ner to turn him from his purpose. When this 
came to the knowledge of Lady Essex, which it did 
through the Viscount, she is said to have offered a 
Sir Davy Wood a thousand pounds if he would 
assassinate Overbury. Another plan, however, was 
thought safer and surer. By this time the lady's 
relations the Howards, and especially her uncle, seem 
to have become almost as eager as herself to effect her 
transference from Essex to Rochester; the King too 
had entered warmly into the project, which recom- 
mended itself at once as gratifying to the favourite, 
and as promising to restore peace and quiet to the 
Court, and to put an end to a state of things which 
had for some time .occasioned his Majesty infinite 
trouble and vexation. There is every reason to beUeve, 
however, that James really thought the marriage with 
Essex was one which ought to be dissolved; he may 
have been biassed in forming that opinion by lus wishes 
and partialities, but it is to mistake his character to 
suppose that he would have taken the part he did 
tbroughout the business if such had not been his sincere 
conviction* Nothing was ever to be made of him except 
by the tenderest treatment of that conceit of his own 
understanding, which was his weak, or his weakest. 
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point. Here^ then, was an officious, obstiziate^ perveise 
fellow, who, manifestly for his own ends^ persisted in 
standing in the way of an arrangement in. itself emi- 
nently reasonable in every point of view* As for Esso, 
the only party among those entitled to have a Toice k 
the matter who was opposed to the dissolution^ tliere weze ( 
various considerations which might plausibly enougb 
be represented as putting him out of court ; but in point 
of fact his opposition was not to the dissolution of the 
marriage, but only to the particular ground upon which 
it was sought to be dissolved, to the form rather than to 
the substance and effect of the judgment sought by his 
wife. That he and she should ever live together again 
was out of the question, whatever should come of her 
suit ; it must in reality, therefore, have been nearly as 
much desired by the one as by the other that their 
nominal union should be put an end to. But Overbniy 
was certainly in possession of some secret by which he 
could have thrown a formidable obstacle in the way of 
the divorce; it is clear that he had threatened to take 
effectual measures to prevent it. '. The getting rid of 
him became, therefore, a matter of the first importance. 
The expedient that was first tried might have answered 
that purpose 'without anything further being done; it 
might even have been taken to imply an acknowledg- 
ment of his power, and a wish to secure his co-operation. 
He was directed to make himself ready to set out on an 
embassy to Russia. On his spuming this bribe, how- 
ever, and declaring that his Majesty had no right to 
send him into exile, he was immediately committed to 
the Tower as guilty of a contempt of the royal authority. 
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This was on the 21st of Aprils a few days before the 
commencement of the proceedings for the divorce before 
"the Court of Delegates. Overbnry died m the Tower on 
•the ] 5th of September, the day before the sentence of 
xiiillity was pronounced. 

That sentence, it may be observed, was couched in 
terms bearing as lightly upon Essex as possible; his 
xaarriage with the Lady Frances Howard was declared to 
have been and to be utterly void and of none effect ; 
but he, as well as she, was expressly left free to contract 
any other marriage. All went on smoothly for a con- 
siderable time ; some dark suspicions were whispered ; 
but it was not till the latter end of July 1615 that 
information accidentally reached some members of the 
government which produced a strong conviction that 
Overbury had been unfairly made away with. Somerset 
and his countess were immediately arrested ; as were 
also Sir Gervase Elwes, Lieutenant of the . Tower, 
Anne Turner, the confidante of the countess, James 
Franklin, the apothecary chained with having supplied 
the poison, and Richard Weston, the ^under keeper to 
whom the special charge of Overbury' had been com- 
mitted, and by whom the poison was said to have been 
administered. ; Elwes, who had been appointed to his 
place by the Earl of Northampton after Overbury^s 
committal, Weston, Franklin, and Mrs. Turner, were 
all forthwith tried, found guilty, and exeputed. North- 
ampton had died about a year before. He was beUeved 
to have been a principal, along with his niece and her 
husband, in the conspiracy for taking away Overbury^s 
life. Yet, except that he was suspected of being a 
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Boman Catholic^ scarcely any man of his time liad had 
a higher reputation for learning, both secnLir and 
theological^ or made greater show of piety; besides 
other writings of a similar diaraeter, still extant in 
print or in manuscript^ he had eaxpkoiyeA part of Ins 
leisure in drawing up a set of fo!rms {ot j»riF»te porajei; 
transcripts of which were in great request^ as appeals 
from a letter of the noble author Beat alon^ with one 
of them to Archbishop Whitgifk, in whiek he dilates 
with much fervour of phrase upon the comfbrt he had 
found, by many years^ experience, that snck exercises 
yielded to a faithful soul;* he was the fininder of no 
fewer than three hospitals ; and his last letter was one 
written &om his death-bed to S omerset, his supposed eon- 
federate in this murder, than which nothing can be appa- 
rently more expressiye of a conscience at peace with itsdf. 

The trials of the Earl and Countess of Somerset 
were deferred till the aid of May 1616. They were 
then brought separately, first the Countess, the next 
day the Earl, before a Court of Peers, jiresided over 
by the Lord Chancellor EUesmere as Lord High 
Steward; the Countess pleaded guilty; the jEIaii was 
found guilty by an unanimous verdict, but persisted in 
protesting his innocence. Both were pardoned; but 
they were detained in the Tower for nearly four years 
(tin January 1622) ; and the Countess lived till the 
28rd of August 1632, the Earl till July 1645. 

The unhappy pair, in their ruined condition, soon 
lost, with everything else, all affection for each other. 
So early as in the beginning of June 1617 we have 

* Birch, II. 325. 
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Chambeiiaiii thturepbrtmg: — " There is a great fallings 
out of late 'twixt the Eari of Somerset and his kdy in 
the Tower ; but it is not yet so public that I can learn the 
original or particulars. But certainly there is a great 
^BXy howsoerer it will piece again or be smothered/^ It 
is aflbmed that ere long they became wholly estranged, 
or worse. But erne daughter — 

^ The ohUd of love, though bom in bittarnesB 
And nurtured in convulsion,*' — j 

for she came just affcer their preternatural night had 

fallen upon them^ like a yet unextinguished ray from 

the glowing mom of their union^ has taransmitted their 

mingled blood even to our time. The child was brought 

into the world on the 9th of December 1615, while the 

Countess still remained in the custody of the sheriff; 

she was not committed to the Tower till the 22nd of 

March following, when she was sent thither "upon so 

short warning/' Chamberlain relates in a letter dated 

the 6th of April, " that she had scarce leisure to shed a 

few tears over her Uttle daughter at the parting.'^ 

" Otherwise,'' he continues, " she carried herself very 

constantly enough, saving that she did passionately 

deprecate and entreat the Lieutenant that die might 

not be lodged in Sir Thomas Overbury's lodging; so 

that he was fain to remove himself out of his own 

chamber for two or three nights, till Sir Walter 

Raleigh's lodging could be furnished and made fit for 

her." On the 8th of June, after her condemnation^ 

Chamberlain writes :— " The Lady KnoUys ]>«• sister] 

and some other friends have had access to the lady divers 
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times since her conviction^ and carried Iier young 
daughter to her twice or thrice. But I liear . not of 
any that comes at him [the Earl]/' The Xiady Anne 
Cbxt, inheriting her mother's beauty, became the object 
of the passionate attachment of William Xiord RusseU, 
eldest son of the fourth Earl of Bedford. The old Earl 
long refused his consent to this alliance ; he is said to 
have told his son that he gave him leave freely to 
choose a wife from any family in the kingdom^ except 
only that ; but he yielded at last, and they were married 
in the summer of 1637. To make up the portion for 
his daughter demanded by Bedford, £1^,000^ Somerset 
sold all the property that remained to him in the world, 
his plate, his jewels, his house, and his furniture. It is 
related that Lady Bussell had been brought up in 
ignorance of the story of her parents, and that she first 
learned it some time after her marriage from a pamphlet 
that had been left on a seat in a window which she 
chanced to take up. She was found senseless on the 
floor, with the book open beside her. In 1641 her 
husband became the fifth Earl of Bedford, and they 
lived together nearly half a century. She died in 
May 1684; the Earl was in 1694 created Duke of 
Bedford, and survived till September 1700, Of their 
ten children, seven sons and three daughters, the third 
son was William Lord Eussell, the famous patriot and 
martyr; his son succeeded as the second Duke, and 
the honours of his illustrious house have ever since 
remained in the line of his descendants. 

The Earl of Essex, as soon as the sentence annul- 
ling his marriage was pronounced, proceeded to his 
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grandmother's house at Drayton Bassett^ and there for 
some time shut himself up from the world. His was 
the most astounding yet of all the family matrimonial 
histories^ various and extraordinary as they had been^ 
and^ with that of her eldest daughter^ and her own 
three, besides one or two others which have not yet 
been touched upon, miust have afforded the old lady 
ample matter for reflection. Life cannot have often 
unrolled such a retrospective review. 

The past, however, if it was beyond recall, was also 
without power to return; it could no more come back 
than it could be brought back ; it had been borne, and 
had done its worst ; it was no longer matter of either 
dread or doubt ; its demands, heavy and cruel as they 
had been, had all been paid ; without her own consent 
and co-operation, its power to torture and lacerate was 
gone ; it was become a mere phantom of the memory ; 
its black mass might be ever growing huger and blacker, 
but, if it were to expand till it covered the earth and 
smote the heavens, it could never reach the present hour ; 
that, therefore, she continued to enjoy with her usual 
philosophical equanimity. The next glimpse we get of 
her is from Arthur Wilson in the history he has left us 
of his own Life. Wilson appears to have entered the 
service of the Earl of Essex immediately after his divorce. 
He was with his Lordship at Chartley towards Michael- 
mass 1614. A strange curiosity, or some other passion, 
had drawn Essex to be one of the lookers on in West- 
minster Hall while the woman who had formerly borne 
his name and lain in his bosom stood at the bar to hear 
herself charged with murder, to make confession of the 
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erimej and te leceiTe sentenee of desA.; but it warn not 
till after soixie yeai!^ moare that ke begun again to am 
vitb the world. At last^ ia the smBiner of 1620^ haesiag 
raised a regiment of foot^ nnmbermg three hundred 
men, of whom above a hundred were gentieasieii of 
quality^ he proceeded as a volunteer to the Palatinate; 
and for some years following he was in the habit of 
going over in like manner, every summer to the conti- 
nent to seek military experience wherever it was to be 
found. '^The winter/^ says Wilson, "we speat in 
England; either at Drayton, my Lcnrd's grandmother's, 
Chartley, his own house, or at some of his brother the 
Earl of Hertford's houses. Our private sports abroad^ 
hunting ; at home, chess or catastrophe. Our public 
q^orts (and sometimes with great charge and expense) 
were masques or plays ; wherein I was a contriver both 
of words and matter. For, as long as the good oU 
Countess of Leicester lived (the grandmother to these 
noble families) her hospitable enta*tainnient was 
garmshed with such, then harmless, recreations.'''^ Th^ 
expression is odd : it was not till several years aftar this 
that Wilson adopted puritanical principles; and he 
speaks as if masques and plays were really harmless 
things till he began to think them otherwise. It is 
naive enough. 

. At last we hear of the old Countess beginiiing to 
break down. Sir Bobert Sidney, who had been created 
Earl of Leicester in 1618, died on the 13th of July 
1626; and on the 27th Rowland White writes firom 
Saynard's Castle to Sidney's son, then at Penshurst, 

* Peck, 466. 
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who now bore the title : — " My Lady Leicester remem- 
bers her sendee to your honour and my Lady. If she 
fall away as she hath done these late days, she will not 
stay long after my Lord your h^het. She hath settled 
her estate ; she hath given means to erect a monument 
for my Lord your father in Penshurst : she hath given 
your Lordship^ your lady^ your sisters^ legacies. So 
to some of my Lord and her own friends ; and to divers 
of my Lord your father's servants.^'* She was now in 
her eighty-sixth or eighty-seventh year. But she was 
not to pass away yet ; nor till she had witnessed one or 
two more incidents of her race's strange eventful 
history. 

She stiU lived when her grandson the Earl of Essex^ 
in the year 1630, seventeen years after his divorce^ and 
when he had now attained the mature age of thirty- 
seven, had the boldness to venture upon a second wife. 
Tliis affair in the end materially affected Wilson's own 
fortunes ; and he has told the story with all the unction 
erf the quorum pars magna fin : — " That year we wintered 
at the Earl of Hertford's in Wiltshire, where a fine 
young gentlewoman, Mrs. Elizabeth Paulet, then was, 
a visitant only of the noble Countess my Lord's gister. 
And, such fair company being acceptable at festival 
times, she was invited to stay all Christmas ; where her 
winning behaviour wrought so far upon my noble 
master that, in Lent following, he married her. I must 
confess, she appeared to the eye a beauty fall of harm- 
less sweetness; and her conversation was affable and 
gentle. And I cannot be persuaded that it was forced, 

♦ Sidney Papers, II. 370. 
y 2 
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but natural to her then present condition;, and the 
height of her marriage and greatness^ as an accident^ 
altered her very nature ; for she was the true image of 
Pandora's box. When my Lord had fixed his aflPections 
on her^ I found his Lordship cold in his familiar and 
gracious discourses to me; ... . which I perceiTing, 
could not but express a cloudy and discontented coun- 
tenance ; which gave my new-married lady some cause 
of anger against me. But this noble and ever to me 
too indulgent Lord called me to him^ and asked me the 
reason of my sadness. I told him I found his liordship 
did not look upon me with so favourable an eye as he 
formerly had. He replied^ I knew you would be averse 
to my marriage, and, therefore, did not make you 
acquainted with it ; but be you to me the same servant 
you have been, and I will be to you the same master. 
This did again recomfort me; and I found by his 
Lordship's favours the assurance of his goodness. But 
he lady was so irradicated in malice (supposing mj 
cloudy brow was contracted because she shined in so 
bright a sphere), [that she] never left working and 
undermining to displace me. And when, by the exa- 
mination of all my accounts, and all the artifice she 
coidd use, it would not be done, she feigned a sickness, 
took her chamber, and protested never to come out of 
it as long as I staid in the house. Which I hearing, 
desired my noble master's leave to depart. He proffered 
to send me into Ireland, to have the managing of hia 
estate there; but, knowing there was no bound to a 
woman's malice, I desired to be in such a condition that 
her anger might not reach me. So, in July 1630, we 
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parted. And^ witliin two years after^ this malicioas 
piece of vanity, unwortliy of so noble a husband, being 
found in another's adulterous arms, was separated from 
him, to her eternal reproach and infamy/' * 

So far Wilson. But there is another version of the 
story. Mrs. Elizabeth Paulet was a daughter of Sir 
William Paulet, of Eddington, in Wiltshire, the eldest 
of the four natural sons of .William third Marquis of 
Winchester, all bom of one mother. Mistress Lambert, 
and all knights; ''to whom, as I have heard,'' says 
Dugdale, " he granted leases of lands, for the term of an 
hundred years, of little less than four thousand pounds 
per annum .value ; which lands are to this day called the 
Bastards' Lands.'' Sir William's wife, according to 
Granger, was by her mother a great-grand-daughter of 
the first Marquis of Winchester, and by the father a 
descendant in the same degree firom Sir Henry Seymour, 
brother to the first Duke of Somerset, the Lord Pro- 
tector. So that Mrs. Elizabeth may, upon the Vhole, 
be said to have been high bom. Granger makes her 
marriage with Essex to have taken place early in the 
spring of 1631, or a year after the time stated by 
Wilson; and his account seems to be confirmed by a 
passage in one of Mr. John Pory's newsletters to Sir 
Thomas Puckering, dated the 21st of April 1631 : — 
''My noble Lord of Essex hath brought his new- 
married lady to town, extreme sick, to recommend her 
to the skill of the doctors.^' f And she lived with 

t HaH.MS. 7000.— Anthony Wood {Aihm, Oron-in. 191.) says ihat 
the marriage took place at Netley, the Earl of Hertford's house, on the 
1 lih of March, 1630, meaning, probably, 1 631 . 
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# 
SsseXj we are assured, about fo^nr yesra. ^Wilson's is 
eiddentlj a somewhat impassioned iiaxratiye. Se omits 
eren to mention that she bore a son, to whom, the £^ 
gave his own Christian name, and that the yonng 
Viscount Hereford lived till he was five yesrs dd. 
Essex did not accept him without some sirajKLcion ; he 
had announced that he would only own the child for 
his if it should be bom on or be&re the 5th of INToTem- 
ber, and it made its appearance on tluKt very day. &ich^ 
at least, is the aveiment of Granger's aatfaority^ who, 
88 we shall see presently, ought to have known some- 
thing of the case. It is dear that matters mtist by 
this tin^ have been rapidly advandng to a crisis. The 
person the Countess was accused of intriguing with was 
a Mr. IMall, or Uvedale, who, it is affirmed, only 
visited Essex House (did all this, then, take place in 
London?)* to pay his addresses to her sist^. ^The 
injuries which she suffered in her reputation- were,^ it 
is maintained, '^ the effects of the spleen and malice of 
her Lord's servants, whom she had highly offended by 
introducing order and economy into his fEonily; and 

* Essex House, the same in which Essex's mad ingorrection brolB 
out and vma crtu&ed, was the first^of the series of grest houses extending 
firani Ten^ Bar along the Stnuid. Founded by Walter Staylatan, 
Bishop of Exeter, in the re^ of Edward II., it was oiigiiiaUy oaOed 
Exeter House. '^ The house,'' says Pennant, ^ is said to have been tcej 
uagnifioeitt lAcy, Bishop of Exeter in the reign of Henry VI., added a 
greatkiy. Thefint Lord Paget, a good Oatiielic, madeno aampleof 
laying "violent hands on it in the grand j»eried of plunder. He improTed 
it greatly, and called it after his own name." It afterwards came into 
the possession of the Earl of Leicester, and was called Leicesteir Hooae. 
Leicester, as we have seen, left it in his will to Essex. Its site is stin 
marked by the names of EsscK Street^ Skssex Stain, and Bevereox 
Court 
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moreover of the iU-irill of Sir Walter Devereux, the 
SSarrs near relation^ who had eonceived a mortal anti- 
pathy i^ainst her.'' At any rate^ the result was> that 
tlie Earl tamed her off^ and that after his death she 
married^ not Mr. Udall^ but a Mr. Thomas Higgons, — 
fromi whom it is that Granger dmves his account* '^ A 
Funeral Oration^ spoken over the Grave of Elizabeth 
Countess of Essex, by her Husband, Mr. Thomas Hig« 
gons, at her interment in the Cathedral Church at 
Winchester, Sept. 16, 1656,^' was, it seems, printed at 
London in that same year, although Granger had only 
been able to procure a manusmpt copy of it. "The 
Countess of Sssex,'^ the Biographical Histcirian runs 
on, '^ had a greatness of mind which enabled lier to 
bear ihe whole weight of infamy which was thrown 
upon her; but it was, nevertheless, attended with a 
delicacy and sensibility of honour which poisoned all 
her enj(^ment6. Mr. Higgons has said much, and I 
think much to the purpose, in her vindication; and was 
himself fiilly eonvineed, from the tenor of her life, and 
the words whidi she i^dse at the awful close of it, that 
she was perfectty innocent.^^ She had sev^^rad daughters 
by Higgons, who was more than thirty years younger 
than Essex, and must have been her own junior by a 
good many years. He would be only two or three and 
twenty when he married the Countess. She died on 
the 30th of August, 1^6. Higgons, whose firther was 
Sector of Westbur^, in Shropshire, «nrvived tiH 1691, 
when he died at the age of sixty-seven. He is the 
author of sevend other publications besides his Funeral 
Oration on his wife. Having entered parliament, he 
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was knighted after the Bestoration^ and was emplojed 
as envoy^ first to the Duke of Saxony^ afterwards at 
the Cpurt of Vienna. He was the father^ by a second 
wife, of Bevil Higgons, whose " Remarks on Bumetf s 
History of his Own Times" is a well-known book. 

Her grandson^s second and last matrimonial experi- 
ment had probably exploded before the old Countess of 
Leicester quitted the stage. She got quite yigorous 
again after her illness in the summer of 1626. Mr. John 
Pory writes from London to Sir Thomas Puckering on 
the 23rd of Pebruaxy 1632 :—'' The Earl of Banbuiy, 
aged four score and six, is said now to lie upon his 
deathbed; but I hear that his sister, my Lady of 
Leicester, being six years elder, can yet walk a mile in 
a morning.'^* Lord Banbury lived till the 25ih of 
May. 

In this same news-letter we find the following 
notice : — " On Friday my Lord of Essex, accompanied 
by my Lords of "Warwick and of Holland, was present 
at the solemnisation of his mother's funeral in the 
chancel at Tonbridge ; her corpse in a chariot covered 
with black velvet, attended on by eight coaches and a 
great troop of horse, being brought thither by torches 
at midnight.'* Here then was Prances Walsingham 
also called away before her stOl lively old mother-in- 
law. The widow of Sidney and of Essex had about two 
years after Essex's death married a third husband, 
Richard de Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde in the 
Irish peerage, eventually in 1628 created Earl of St. 
Albans in that of England. . In June, 1602, she had 

• Mis, 2nd Series, III. -268. 
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lost her mother. On the 27th of that month Chamber- 
lain writes to Sir Dudley Carleton : — " The old Lady 
Walsingham died the last week almost suddenly, or 
within an hour's warning, and is buried secretly in 
Paul's by her husband/' On the 12th of April, 1603, 
the same prince of news-writers reports as follows :— 
" Here is a common bruit that the Earl of Clanricarde 
hath married the Lady of Essex, wherewith many that 
wished her well are nothing pleased; and the speech 
goes that the King hath taken order and sent her word 
that her son shall be brought up with the young 
Prince.'' She had been left in very straitened circum- 
stances by Essex, who had himself, indeed^ been all his 
life in difl&culties. So early as in 1589, when about to 
set out on what was called the Voyage of Portugal, we 
have him writing to the Vice-Chamberlain (his grand- 
father Sir Francis KnoUys) in this strain : — "What my 
courses have been I need not repeat, for no man knoweth 
them better than yourself. What my state now is I 
will tell you : — ^my revenue no greater than it was when 
I sued my livery; my debts at the least two or three 
and twenty thousand pounds. . Her Majesty's goodness 
hath been so great, as I could not ask more of her ; no 
way left to repair myself but mine own adventure, 
which I had much rather undertake than to offend her 
Majesty with suits, as I have done heretofore. K I 
speed well I will adventure to be rich; if not I will 
never live to see the end of my poverty."* About a 
year after this we find him forced to part with his 
estate of Keyston in Huntingdonshire. " This manor," 

* Mvrdin, 635. 
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he writes to Burglilej, " is of mine anci^it izLheritanoe, 
firee from incumbrance ; a great drcnit of groxuid 20 s 
very good soil, snrveyed by Mr. Tavemer for me tins 
very last year. But I am so far in debt^ and so wem 
of owing, as sell I must/'* In January 1599^ bdbie 
he went over to Ireland, the Queen cancelled a bond 
she held of his for £21,000.t The foUowing letter 
from his widow to Robert Cecil, dated the 8th of Apd 
1601, explains the state of his a£Fairs at his death :— 
" Finding tiliat my late unfortunate husband's whole 
estate was made over to sundry persons for the payment 
of his great ddits, and that little or nothing (for an^ 
I yet learn, not forty ponnds a-year) will arise out of all 
the living towards the maintenance and education of 
my tkree poor children, ei^ecially if forfeiture be taken 
by her Majesty of that part of the land and lea« 
conveyed to Sir <3iUy Merrick, whereunto her Majesty 
is now entitled by his [Merrid^'s] attainder, . . I most 
earnestly ^itreat you to become an humble interoeseor 
to her Majesty in my bdbalf, that, in her loyal bomriy 
and princely goodness, her Highness will remit those 
forfeitures madeimto her by Sir G. Merrick^s attamder, 
and suffer them to run on to the discharging of debtS; 
as. they were intended in the conveyances/'f Frances 
Walsingham, who is ihe Pastorella of ihe Si&th Book 
of the Fairy Queen (although it has escaped the Com- 
mentators), bore the Earl of Oanricarde a son, whom 
Charles the 'First in 1644 raised toiihe rank of Marquis ; 

• Mis, 2nd Seriet, TIL 81. 

t Later of Ch/mherlam m AdcU, MS. 4173. f 

t TraaucnptlyBmhwAddl, MS, 4160. ^ 
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but he left no male posterity. The present Marquis 
of Clanricarde^ whose Marquisate is a new creation^ 
but who is the fourteenth inheritor of the Earldom^ is 
descended from a younger brother of the Lord Clanri- 
carde whom Lady Essex married* 

Death did not find Lettice Knollys till more than 
two years and a half after he had struck her aged but 
still much younger brother^ by which time, if Tory's 
account may be depended on, she would be in her 
ninety-fourth or ninety-fifth year. ^ A wooden tablet 
fixed on the right hand of the magnificent tomb of her 
second husband in the Collegiate Church of Warwick 
exhibits in golden letters the following not exactly 
golden lines, headed " Upon the Death of the Excellent 
and Pious Lady Lettice Countess of Leicester, who 
died upon Christmas Day, in the morning, 1684 :" — 

<* Look into this Tault and sMurch it well ; 
Much treasure in it lately fell. 
We all toe robbed, and ail do say 
Our weMk waa caneied this a way. 
And, that the theft mij^t ne'er beiound, 
ma buried closely imder ground. 
Yety if yon genfly stir the mould, 
Tbeveall our loss you may behold ; 
There you may see that face, that hand, 
Which once was fairest in the land : 
She that in her younger yeaEiB 
Matehed with twogreat English peers ; 
She that did supply the wars 
WHk thunder, and the Court with stara ; 
Sbs that in her yoath had be«Bi 
Darling to the Maiden Queen, 
Till she was content to quit 
Her favour for her faroarite. 
Whose gold thread when she saw spun, 

/ And the death of her brave son, 

/ 
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Thoaght it safest to retire. 
From all care and vain desire^ 
To a priyate country cell ; 
Where she spent her days so weU^ 
That to her the better sort 
Came as to an holy court ; 
And the poor that liv-ed near 
Dearth nor famine could not fear 
Whilst she lived she liv-ed thus ; 
TUl that God, displeased with us. 
Suffered her at last to fall, 
Not from him, but from us alL 
And, because she took delight 
Christ's poor members to invite, 
He fully now requites her love. 
And sends his angels from above. 
That did to heaven her soul convoy 
To solemnize his own birth day." 

To the verses is appended the name of the poet^ Gbbyas 
Clifton. This is no doubt the same person the com- 
mencement of whose biography we find in the Drayton 
parish register : — " Gervas, the son of Sir Grerfss 
Clifton, Knight^ was born the 15th of December^ and 
was baptised at the Manor, privately, the 2nd day of 
January, 1611." (1612).* He would be a great-grand- 
son of the Countess: Sir Gervas Clifton married 
Penelope, one of the daughters of Lord and Lady Bich. 
The elastic old woman, then, was the same to the 
end; not to be repressed by weight of years or any 
other weight that could be laid upon her, still con- 
tentedly and cheerfully acconmiodating herself to 
circumstances, nourishing no selfish unsocial regrets, 
but finding her own happiness in making everybody 
about her as happy as she could. It is impossible not 

* Shavf*8 Stc^ord., II. 11. 
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to have a considerable respect for her^ thmk of some 
things what we may. One can imagine her, with 
attenuated but still erect frame, and face that' has lost 
its bloom but not all its grace either of expression or 
of form, neither its natural liveliness nor its courtly 
elegance, slowly taking her regular morning walk with 
staff in hand, while every villager or villager's child she 
meets makes humblest obeisance to the ancient lady, 
and has a kind word in return. It is like the middle 
of the preceding century come back again, an appari- 
tion of the early Elizabethan time in an advanced 
condition of quite another state of things. One thinks, 
as she passes on, with how many realities of old 
splendour, or at least pictures of such taken from the 
life, that memory must be hung, which no other 
possesses, which no other ever will possess. She has 
seen what others can only fancy; she has breathed the 
actual air of that foreign land, one might say of that 
extinct world, of which others can only attain a com- 
paratively faint, possibly a very false, conception from 
report. What to us are but guesses, dreams, ingenious 
fabrications, are certainties to her. She is to us Uke 
one who has been down among the dead. Think of 
her calling to mind sometimes the days when the first 
Essex, then the young Viscount Hereford, won her 
heart and hand, not far from fourscore years ago I It 
must seem to herself like looking back upon a previous 
state of existence, when she might almost doubt if she 
was the^same being that she is now. Her descendant, 
it will be observed, says very little in his poetical 
tribute of her first husband, and nothing at all of 
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her tliird ; indeed he all but blinks Essex, thangk his 
Ofwn great-grand&ther^ as completely as 'Blawaatj foariie 
Queen's favourite, for whom she is said to Iiove quitted 
the Queen's favour, must be understood to be Xieicesto. 
The verses, however, paint her old age as hsmug been 
much what we should fancy it would be. Her kindnaw 
to the poor, which is so strongly dwelt npon^ is an 
interesting feature in the delineation, and one which 
all that is known of her would especially lead us to 
expect to find in it. What is said about tlie '^better 
sort'' being in the habit of repairing to her ^as to an 
holy court," may be thought a httle more difficult to 
understand. 

We have seen that in July 1626, when it was thought 
she would probably not last much longer, the Countess 
was in London. She had perhaps come up to town to 
make her wiU. But the latter portion of her extended 
life was mostly spent at Drayton Basset. She and 
Blount seem to have taken up their residence here upon 
their marriage ; and here she died forty-five years after. 
Drayton Basset, lying about a couple of miles to t]ie 
south of Tamworth, had been in ancient times tke 
domain of the Lords Basset, but had latterly fallen to 
the crown, by which a long lease of it had been granted 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; this lease Leicester 
had acquired, and left, as appears by his will, to his 
wife ; and Sir Christopher Blount is supposed to have 
afterwards purchased the fee. The old Manor-house, 
which he and the Countess had inhabited, and in which 
she continued to reside throughout her third widow* 
hood, was still standing towards the end of the last 
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century. There is & Tiew of it ia SliaVs Sii^fflord^hire 
from a sketdbi taken in 1791. The mansion; Shaw 
remarks^ was at this time " a' curious specimen of the 
occasional simplicity of our anciait nobility in their 
houses. • . . It was principally of wood and piaster, 
with a rude old hall, hung round with portraits^ stags' 
heads, &;c. ; and quadrangular, with several side stair- 
cases, like an old college, and the rooms mostly small.'' 
It seems to have consisted only of a ground floor with 
a low attic, and has the appearance of a &£m-house or 
cottage rather than of a manor-house. On the death 
of the Countess of Leicester Drayton Basset descended 
to her grandson the Earl of Essex; and on his death it 
was inherited by his elder sister Frances Marchioness of 
Hertford. She devised it to her grand-daughter the 
Lady Frances Finch, wife of Sir Thomas Thynne, aflber- 
wards created Viscount Weymouth ; from him it 
descended to the .first Marquis of Bath, by whom it was 
sold to Messrs. Feel and Wilkes about sixty years ago ; 
and the spot so long the residence of the old Countess 
is now the property and the well-known seat of the 
Right Hon. Sir Eobert Peel, Baronet. 

The latter portion of the life of the Countess's grand- 
son, the third and last Devereux Earl of Essex, belongs 
to the pubUc history of the country. He is indeed 
much more of a public and historical character than 
either his grandfather or his father. His appointment 
in July 1642 as General of the Army of the Parliament 
made him for the moment the most consjgicuous and 
important personage in the kingdom. Three months 
afterwards, in striking the first blow in the great 
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national quarrel at Edgeliill^ lie did the boldest thing 
that had been done by an English subject since the 
foundation of the monarchy. Yet circumstances, rather 
than anything daring or dashing in himself must have 
the praise or the blame of having pushed him on to his 
unprecedented position. The character of the first Par- 
liamentary Lord Greneral is well hit off, and his valua- 
tion not unfairly struck, by Clarendon, whatever may 
be thought of some of the expressions of the noble his- 
torian in reference to the cause of which Essex was nov 
put forward as the leader or. champion : — '^ A weak 
judgment, and some vanity, and much pride wiU hurry 
a man into as unwarrantable and as violent attempts, 
as the greatest and most unlimited and insatiable am- 
bition wiU do. . . . His pride supplied his want of 
ambition, and he was angry to see any other man more 
respected than himself, because he thought he deserved 
it more and did better requite it. . . . No man 
had credit enough with him to corrupt him in point of 
loyalty to the King whilst he thought himself wise 
enough to know what treason was. . . . His vanity 
disposed him to be His Excellency ; and his weakness, 
to believe that he should be the General in the Houses 
as well as in the field, and be able to govern their 
counsels and restrain their passions as well as to fight 
their battles, and that by this means he should become 
the preserver, and not the destroyer, of the King 
and kingdom. With this ill-grounded confidence he 
launched iato that sea, where he met with nothing 
but rocks and shelves, and from whence he could 
never discover any safe port to harbour in.'' Though 
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growing every day more and more dissatisfied, he held. 

on witli his masters of the Parliament for nearly three* 

years ; and^ when he surrendered his command, on the • 

passing of. the Self-denying Ordinance, in April 1645, 

his vanity was soothed by a: vote conferring upon. him 

a pension of ten thousand a year, — ^not a penny of 

which was ever paid. He died at Essex House, London, 

on the 14th of September 1646. With him died the 

lEarldom of Essex ; the Viscountcy of Hereford fell to . 

Sir Waltier Devereux, Bart., the son of a half-brother 

of the first Earl. His posterity also died out by the 

end of the century ; the present Viscount is descended 

from his younger brother. 

Dr. Plot states, on the authority of what he calls 
'' her stem at the Manor of Drayton,'' meaning, appa- 
rently, a pedigree, or genealogical tree, there preserved, 
that the old Countess of Leicester had the happiness of 
seeing the grandchildren of her grandchildren, making 
five generations all living at the same time.* The 
Honourable Eobert Bich,whomarried Frances Cromwell, 
and who was the grandson of her grandson the Earl 
of Warwick, was probably bom before she died; and 
others of her great-grandchildren may have also been 
already fathers or mothers ;-^Gtervas Clifton, the poet,, 
for one, who was four-and-twenty at the date of her 
deceaser) One of her descendants in the fifth degree ^^' ^' /^•^' 
was the celebrated Henry St. John Viscount Boling* 
broke; his mother was a daughter of the third Earl of 
Warwick, the son of the Lord Admiral. Her existing 
descendants are very numerous. Among those of her 

* PWi SUiffwdMn, 328. 
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aim Boberi, MonuEEttdof Basex, are (tiiEOii^liiselU 
dangliter, Eniiioe8)> tibe Ihike of Bucriei^, tleDniiB 
of: Bni*iTighMtt».aie Maiqnb of Aiksbuxy^ tbe Eailof 
Cardigvi ; (through hi» yonngeat dan^ter, PoioAyl, 
the Marqub Topwxudieiid and Ekrli Berranh. AmoDf 
diosc of. her eldeat daughter^ PendOpe> are^ tiie Me 
(tf MoniroM^ the Bvkeof Mandbestarv lifaMapguBO^ 
Anglesey, Ihe Barl of GUIowajr, the^Earl de Gtej, tbe 
Barliof BipoB> and Lexd Kensmgtoii. Among Hm d 
bar TOwigeBt danj^er, DagoOiy, are, the Duke of 
SomerBet, the Duke of St. Adbans^ the Pdte of Pe?DD* 
shire, the Duke <rf Marlbmra^, the Dnkeof I^ctftie, 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Btol rf AAtaffll^n^ 
Earl Fitzwilliam, ihe Etei of Egrem(mt> Bari ^<^' 
the Barlof Bewrlejr, the Bari of Caamarron, tlfe]b*«f 
Besborongh, the Barl (rf Bonmejr, the Bifri ofV^ 
Visoount Strangferd, Lord CBun*iH, and Lflri ** 
loale. 
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THE EARLDOM OP BANBURY. 



The old Faritan Sir Francis Enollys cuts^ it jnoat be 
confessed^ an awkward figure, or at least occupies a 
curious position, for a person of his principles, in the 
shifting drama of family history in which he sustains a 
part. He looks like an individual accidentally involyed 
and carried along in a moving crowd with which he has 
no proper or natural connexion. It is as if a Quaker 
were to get entangled in the glittering procession of 
robed and coroneted peers at a coronation. It was 
altogether rather a strange matrimonial alliance that he 
formed. I have passed over the scandal about his 
wife^s mother, Mary Boleyn. His productive marriage 
with Queen Elizabeth's cousin cannot, as far as we have 
yet seen, be pronounced, on the most indulgent inter- 
pretation, to have been productive of very puritanical 
results. And we shall now find that his second son, 
through whom his male line was continued, ran a matri- 
monial career almost as much out of the common course 
as that of his eldest daughter, or that of her eldest 
daughter, and one the irregularities or eccentricities of 
which entailed inconveniences and perplexities of a more 
obstinate kind. The present is, for the length of time that 
it lasted, the most remarkable peerage case on record. 

All that need be mentioned concerning Sir Francis's 
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eldest son^ Henry KnoUys^ is tliat he died in the lifetime 
of his father^ leaving only two daughters. William^ the 
second son^ who was born in or about 1546^ had come 
to be a considerable person before the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth. He had been knighted^ had represented 
the county of Oxford in parliament^ had been made a 
Privy Councillor, and, after having held the office of 
Comptroller of the Household, had obtained, in Decem- 
ber 1602, the still more honourable and more lucrative 
one of Treasurer, the place next in rank to that of the 
Lord Steward, being the same which his father had held 
at the time of his death. It was his house, " at the Tilt 
l^Eni/jto which, it may be remembered, Elizabeth was [YoYtC 3 
to have come in February 1598 to meet his sister 
Lady Leicester, and to receive from her the fair jewel 
of three hundred pounds value. Long afterwards, in 
October 1615, the Countess of Somerset, when first 
chained with the murder of Overbury, was directed, by 
the commissioners appointed to inquire into that matter, 
to keep her chamber either in her own house at Black- 
friars, or in that of Knollys ''near the Tilt Yard/'* 
The site of the Tilt Yard was to the south of the Horse 
Guards, nearly opposite to the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall. Chamberlain, in a letter dated the 8th of 
May 1602, makes mention of Knollys having entertained 
the Queen in his house at St. James's Park. In the 
preceding September, we learn from the same authority, 
he had entertained her Majesty at Cawsham^ that is, 
his estate of Caversham, in Berkshire. When James 
came to the throne Sir William Knollys shared in the 

• AiMi, 41. 
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mjnl ihvoar'ividdit&U npimall tluB comuBBdaas of the 
late ffittd of EmoaL; >Iie iww.iidt «2^\«imti»inBd in liv 
post of IbreMiuer, bat on tbe l&Oi a£Mt^ 160S lie w» 
nued to the peemge bjr.the titfe of JfaonMi tS^noUpvoT 
jQre^ 3%Le manor of OEUltkeifield ^f^ngps^ ia&G^maaatj 
of Qxfoid^ liad been .gmntod toiiis tB&sesr by Sexxry the 
Eighfii; and had dMDonded ix) him .in ioanns of ilie 
origiiial .gnmty ralong mth vtke .manoKB^Qf GholcBjr and 
OaTefdiam in iBsrUfaiie, *«and oUier ionds, wlucli Us 
ffltiier had bequoathfid iao hun as this ^Idsat son^^witli 
remainder ito his otiker /sons Bofaeit^ .'Sichaird, j&ands^ 
and Thomas, and the. heins-malevof their 'bodieB.Teqiect- 
ively, :for the '^ continuanee of the «aid lands in the 
name and blood of EnoUgrs/' 

,Sir William bud mfinied .eaxly lin Jj£d Doro&y the 
fifth of the «ix daughtecs of Edmund the ;firat Jjord 
Bray, and the -widow of Ednmnd Xiovd Chandos. This 
lady tmufit have bo(Hi<a\good many ffeaam IbK^aenifir, for 
her :Mher died in 1639. He probably 4B«nied.]iflr not 
long after the death of hor firat huibanQ, ^wfaieh .took . 
place in 1573. We ha^e Aeen ;tiiat >the aGfit;h» of 
Lekester^s Conmummealth i^^ieaWof i^eidaj^ghtear, ^wludi 
he asserts Lady iBaaeK tothave baaBetto LeieeBterdn tibe 
lifetime of Saaes^'afi having been eesifided to the eore of 
her brother's accommodating -iidGe, ihe jbady Qtandbn. 
To her first ihuaband Lady Olumdos had lK»ne tnra 
sima and two dan^tfiePB.; byiher/SMOQdrdteSiad'by one 
aocount no issue, by another only a dan^xtec, who died 
in in&ncy. FerhiipB it was this daughter whom Ae 
gossip of the day made to have been the 'child of Ld^ 
Essex and Leicester. 
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.losiiigliiB^slrwifBiiii^tbev^id of October 1605, ^imsleft^ 

in hk )fi%«m]iiiL m mdaskkysttc, tft iBiildleaB vidovrer* 

In these aJTcnmstmceg ilus ilost no time dn taking to 

hinraelf omodiear he^xmscte. On Hie 19th of Jmitooy 

following he jnaztied the Ladjr filizabeth Howard, 'the 

eldest dao^tetr of Xhomas MacH of SoffoUi:, and the 

sister of Lady Sra&ises iHowsurd ^o ksd he&a married 

about a Joortzii^ befoese to tte yotmg i&satl aX IkieK. 

Within ilitlle more thaoi 'three ^vreeioi, thsii/ we 'ba^ m 

irio of notable nuptial solemnisationis ; ttl^t df ihe Earl 

of Jtevoushire and 'Lady 'Bach on the ^26th of December, 

that of the Sari of iEsaex and Lady Frances Howard on 

the 5<ii of January, and that of <Lord KnoUys, thetmcle 

jof Lady Bich, and the great-uncle Of Esscrc, to Lady 

Elizabetihi Howard, the «kter of Lady Frances, <m the 

19th of the same month. 

Sir Hams iNicobs, to (Whom ^eare indebted for the 
&Uest and43toBgest account df the Banbury ease, holds the 
Age of La<fy fflizabeth :Howia*d, when she was married to 
ILord KnoUjs,ix> ihate been little moiHs than nin^teen.^ 
!I3ie inscription on her tomb would meke her to have 
Jieen three years oldear-; but hor baptism nTeeorded in 
the .parish :register 1:0 have ^tahen p)«ee on ihe 11th of 
August 158&, and Sir Harris infers that ^hewas pro- 
bdbly -bom wifUin a few days ctf that date. 7be matter 
is of scarcely:any importance in its bearing upon any 
of the doubtful points in the case; but it may be 
remarked that Sir Haxxis^s infer^ace is >countenaaced 
by tthe^common account whidi makes the age of Ijady 
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Elizabeth's next sister^ Lady Frances^ to have been at tiiis 
date only thirteen. At the same time^ it may perhaps 
be doubted whether the common assumption^ tkere and 
elsewhere adopted by Sir Harris, that it was ^^ then the 
custom to baptise children on the same day^ or, at the 
farthest, three or four days afker they were bom/' has 
not been taken up without sufficient inyestigation, at 
least in so far as regards the prevalence of anjr sudi 
custom in the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth 
century among the higher classes. Is it really much 
or anything more than a dictum of Malone, or some of 
the other Shakespearian biographers or commentatoi^, 
put forth under the influence of a wish to make out the 
probability of Shakespeare, who was baptised on the 
26th, having been bom on the 23rd, of April, the same 
day on which he died, and also the day consecrated to 
the national patron saint ? 

The history of Lord Elnollys, for a number of yeais 
after his second marriage, is that of a sufficiently pros- 
perous individual. On the 16th of April 1610 he 
obtained from the Crown a re-grant. of. the manor of 
Greys, to hold to him and Lady Elizabeth his wife, and 
the heirs-male of his body, in default of which to his 
brother's heirs-male. In October 1614 he was appointed 
Master of the Court of Wards. In May 1615, only a 
few months before the apprehension of his wife^s sister 
for the murder of Overbury,* he was made a Eiiight 

* ^* Neither my Lady Suffolk nor my Lady SomerseV' said Mrs. 
Tomer in a conference after her condemnation with Dr. Whiting on the 
11th of November, 1615, << never received the communion. Oh, their 
greatness hath nndone me ; but if there were a religious man amongst 
them, it is my Lord Knollys."— ilmof, 221. 
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of the Garter. And on the 7th of November 1616^ 
six months, after the trial and condemnation of Lady 
-Somerset and. her husband^ he was created Visconnt 
Wallingford. 

Soon after this we begin to hear something of his - 
wife. Chamberlain writes as follows^ under date of the 
19th of December 1618 :—'' The Coimtess of Salisbury 
the Friday before made a great feast and a play^ though 
her husband were, absent at Courts and the rest of her 
• house and friends in sorrow about a lewd libel^ that^ 
excepting the highest [his Majesty], runs over all the 
Court and coimtry, almost, that follows not their 
fashion; and, though the author cannot be found out, 
yet notice is taken that the Lady of Wallingford was 
one of the first that sung it ; and the King thinks of 
her it may be required. I hear of another cross libel, 
that should pay her and all hers in the same coin; but, 
for my part, I protest I have neither seen nor seek aft;er 
. any of them, .but only hear the general buzz abroad.^' 
Again, on the 30th of January 1619, Chamberlain thus 
records the circumstances which had attended the recent 
substitution of Lord Cranfield as Master of the Court 
of Wards : — " His predecessor, the Lord of Wallingford, 
is retired into the country, but was not sent empty 
away; for, besides the fee-farm of New-Elm Park, he 
hath somewhat else in consideration; and, when he 
delivered up his patent, the King told him, that, having 
been a long servant to Queen Elizabeth and him, he 
was loth to remove him ; neither would accuse him of 
negligence, insufi&dency, or corruption; but only he 
had one fault, common to him with divers others of his 
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tneaads mad "fiidloimny^wliatth ;c»iild mot Hainl •wiOi Ids 
wpvice 'nor of :dieHrtid;e,itiiat lie hqm iHagetiker gaiied 
vud (M^nuled tby .«& -srch mkk" fiirttlwr a. ^rixqgiikr 
manner of sending a man not empty away. 

Iftlietoomiiion Usts may:be>rel]ed iqNm^ ^ISaUtngfcid 
iiad :iilio ibefiane rthk Jieiigned ^or rfaeon Aeipry^^B, of Ins 
Qhniisiirer&ip<oftlieIIaas6lto]d. £dmrd iLcnpfl '^V'dttni 
is«etdown ssibsviiiig^faeBiLOBppointed^rAat -cJfficein 
161 6,**^ fFhe ex^plaeemau^ Hieniixpe, onay po— ibly liave 
.been pataboint by the .loss ofdiB JUllaijrytto adegise fir 
*wliidi New-Efan Bark^mMild'be a ivei^ inadegittite.com- 
pensation. it was bad enough to be «o nrad^^imder 
ike daninion of :bk wife^ ^witboitt being also tamed oat 
of his einployment.onrber aoaocmt. iBsrhAjm loBeBibaF- 
iXBi8meiits.«ncl her ladyship^SiaieendaEcy together jasy 
h^re oooasioned oertam ^arsangemeisiB iitto ^hidi w« 
£nd him entering eoon after this. In December 16£1 
he • obtained .&om'the Grown -anew giUEtt^of the manflr 
dT'GreyB :to himieif and his wif^^ to Siold during their 
natural hTes^ and, for the life of ilm tmvbsor of tikem^ 
wi& remainder^ aftffir^the 'decease of both^i;o^he hmsK 
mak'of his body^ dGEuling <whidi^ to 'his i&the]^ heii9> 
mide^ as befoxe. Andiin Februaiy 16£3 lie obtained for 
himself and his wife^ and the heirs^male <lf las fiU^er, 
<till another grant ci the man<nr of Gxeys^ ilong -inA 
one of the manw itf XJholeey (whieh^ as abeadty men- 
tkmed; had belonged to '^his father), and vidso of ijie 
manoTB of WUtley, SLackbome^-aad Aston Updiorpe^ 
in Berks, of idle piaosptory of Sampfoid, .aad fbe 
manom of Honpath, Chiuroh Govdey, Ttmijie Oemlefy 
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..liittlemoie^ ;.and tT^mjogiai^ m ^Ot&xdaime, .and of 
.Chffiritomin Wilts, late iparcaL'of the ^posieuioiis o£&e 
diasdl^^ iixKmaiteries oi iBaadixig, Giarencester^ .and 
St. Johu'of JeEOoalem;; and to kimwelf and his wife and 
ibis JbeiT&onai^^ifailiiiEg whomto.fais'faxotiier Fisndfi and 
Liettiee ihis wife and Jdte heirs^miile of iPrancis, failing 
whom to the liears^niale of hk father^ all tli£ Faak of 
Whitlqr, in the jeounty-of B«](ks. Lord Wallingford's 
landed poBB88fliaii& at this date, it would thrarefbre appeac, 
weie still nominally of concddesaUe extent. 

It is difTJRiilt to believe that ihe eouldhaYelfelt himself 

in Tesy aixaitened cixoumstaiioes, when we 'find him a 

iswyearo^htert taking a step in the peerage. On the IBtii 

of Anguftt 1626'Chaiies ihe^Fixst made :him an Earl, 

by the title of Earl of Banbnry. CEhe tpatsnt xedted 

that his Majesty^s father, ^'ilooking with jix^ibbI txegard to 

Sir William Knollys, £aiight, then IFxeaBiirer vof his 

iHonaehold and one of -the iBrivy Qoimeil, find; ereoted 

him BaxoniKnoUys of Greys ; and. afiesBwarcte, readlsfsfc- 

ing what .gzeat and aeoeptaUe serviceB this William 

Baron 'EnoUys had perfmrmftd. in ihe time of Queen 

•Elizabeth )for the Clrown of :Sngland,.and how he was 

rxelatedto her iin blood, and with what .gxeot integrity, 

pnideace, and Oddity he .had conducted himself as 

Treainrer ^of ^tibe £ing^8 Houaehold, and ihow many 

yenes he had enjoyed Ihe office of Maater^of (the Eing^s 

Court of Wards with the .hi^est honour, had jndsed 

him to the dignity :and honour df discount Walling- 

ford/'* OPhMi ttiie patent went on io say that King 

Charles, also recollecting many othor thxngs dime by 

** CaseofBarlofBofitbury/lSOS, 
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the said Viscount Wallingford in the sei^ce of Iiis 
Majesty's father and himself^ when at his royal coronM- 
tion he resolved upon advancing some of his nobles to 
the honour, and rank of Earls^ had determined notonlj 
to include the Viscount Wallingford in the number^ bm 
to make him the first of the new Earls; and had onir | 
deferred doing so in consequence of lus Liordship then 
labouring under an attack of illness which made it 
doubtful if he would live. In consideration of this 
previous intention his Majesty now granted the Earl of 
Banbury the same precedency as if he had then been 
advanced to the Earldom^ . or next after the Earl of 
Westmoreland and next before the Earl of Manchester. 
This clause of precedency threatened for a time to 
prevent the new-made Earl from practically enjoying 
any precedency or place whatever where such distinc- 
tion was accounted of the most importance. The first 
parliament after Ids advancement met on the 17th of 
March 1628; and the House of Lords had not been 
assembled for a week before the consideration of ^'the 
precedency granted to the Earl of Banbury before some 
other of ancienter creation ^' was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges. The subject occupied the House 
for about a months during which the Earl did not 
attempt to. take his seat. His Majesty hastened to 
send a message to the Committee by Lord Dorset^ 
informing them of the circumstances under which the 
extraordinary privilege had been conferred. • '^The 
truth is/' said Dorset, "that, his excellent Majesty 
having resolved to confer that dignity on that noble 
gentleman at the same time with the other then 
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advanced^ he, being the first in quality of them, was 
consequently to have had the first creation; but, being 
at that time casually forgotten, and his Majesty after- 
wards remembered of him, he did but assign that rank 
which at first was intended, without the least thought 
of injuring any in the present, or ever to do the like in 
future. And, to conclude, I have further in charge to 
let you know that his Majesty desires this may pass for 
once in this particular, considering how old a man this 
Lord is, and childless, so that he may enjoy it during 
his time; with this assurance, that his Majesty will 
never more occasion the like dispute, but allow degrees 
to be marshalled according to the statute in that behalf/' 
Dorset, by the bye, possibly went beyond his com- 
mission in these last words ; for Charles made several 
other similar grants of precedency, one within a fort- 
night after this.* However, neither his Majesty's 
^promise (if such was given) nor his request, nor both 
together, sufficed in the present case ; the other peers 
who were interested in the precedency assigned to 
Banbury had all to be consulted individually before the 
matter could be arranged. The Earl of Berkshire, 
being first treated with (that is the expression in the 
record), answers, that, '^ out of his duty to the King, 
and in regard of his gracious message, and also out of 
particular respects to my Lord of Banbury (not con- 
cluding any other), he is willing to yield him the place 
as now he stands during the Earl of Banbury's life.'' 
The Earls of Monmouth, Damley, Manchester, Totness, 
Mulgrave, and Marlborough, all consent in similar 

* Nieotat, UZ 
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tenns in tiie oonne of tlie week extending firom til0'2]id 
to tile 9th of igptfl; md even l^e* Bftrl of Ctevcited, 
who stood seeond in order> and wfao^ when fini^ appBed 
to^ although he was willing^ '"oub of lespeet? to the 
Kiag'^^ MajestT'il denre/^ to giro phioe to SmAurj 
during' his life everywhere eise^ had desireda j^eapite tifl 
that day seTeni^ht^(»r Ms answ^in regard 'to yieldiBg 
the ifiqpired piveedenojr m* uie'* Parliament" Xftunsey st 
last gets orerhis" scniplaK 9o o»tfae lOdi of Apr3 
tiie House co n s en ts- that Banbury*- ^msT^ hold* the snd 
place as he now stands entered for his fife onl^ and 
tiiatplace of preeedenirf- noi^ to go to his hCTrr^ '* and 
on the ISth he is h re^ ng ht into the-House-m- h»-pBi!iia* 
ment robes /' and placed nextto the Earl of Bevks^^' that 
is to say^ next above that Eiori: It is- a^ fi^t widdi 
curiously illustrates the change that hastidBen fdace in 
the i^stem or spirit of English societj^ that a ri^t 
which*wa»thHr demed- to beloi^ to tltO'6rown mrier 
the feudal' and' oomparcitiFely^ despotio* Tfffeity aP wt 
early part of tlie - so vtmtccnth eenturris^now generauy 
adnutted to . be* a'parfr of the prerogatiFe. Btit^ after* a3y 
tho change perharps is- merer- in appearaflaee * thacn ia 
reahty. Preoednee^ has conte to be sp tiring* Gcnnpara^ 
tirely insignifidant; even- asaong' artificxial* ^stinetMnB 
the one which' our- usages ssEid'mQdto- of lfi^*lmi^ tiie 
selffi>niest intor- view. Ih' thoas^ diiys^ when ceranonnl 
displays^ wesonmcli move frequent, and^ ofut^tfaiug was 
Isolated upon^ a* piineiple of fomal ob soi w m ee, and 
artificial distiuetionv* sAtll raasntained* ih*^i^*iMwwtJ^»fT 
orep'all oth«n9) itwa»^yeiy (Kfl fa r e nt ; pveeedeneo.tiMB 
met a man at every tvaEn, and>. fiction or shadow as it 
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ixuiy bcLdeesned, iii» not^moniTinsiibfl^aazt^ than some' 
other ahadofws whida erttt: yeti cantmuR' to bet esg^lf 
and luuFenaUy; pniBiied* 

Biilr to g0iGai.iri& th&Histixjr of the Eaadl of Banbury 
sgod his wi&.'. By^ljos'tiine^ let ^ be.kqpt.m mmd, he 
i& asL. estiemefy cdd! num^ wBile s]»' is sttll only in 
middle life;. In ISoyemiiiat lfi&9. hep isi ei^tjMiKree'or 
ei^iiy-Anr^shef^QodyfiH^three^orfort^ Them 

im, 8flb tiiese haa alira^a been^ a mighty gulf of forty 
years bet^wen. Hxs. tspcK Att tfai» date^ on. the '3rd: of! 
tiittbmonth:Qi&I9o!yem]kr;the Eaariiexeei^ffanindientnre 
irherein he engageat^. '^m considieintiiaiL of ihe love and 
afifaotioQwhichJieBeanetlLnntD^the .. . . Lady Bliaabeth 
lli&irife^hanng.heeELaliraiys nnto>him a^goodismd lovtng- 
-wife/' to.take sttchimeaainreft vntii Bogard to themanor 
of GaifHaiBhasni ifiikall'its appEoteDsiiees^inttiie conntiea 
afiOxford aad^ Bedet^ nAaSL enaiflehkoDtosettle the 
awdfTnimiy'cm-Hia.iiiifii^^ifaiie^ him^ and so 

that her heirs and assigns shall hold and/enjcy it after 
hsxi Tke^ pavtiea iik Om mA en t m g are^higMBlf and his 
ifife QB* thfir. 0910' hand^. on the: other BQbnry; Earl of 
HoUtod (AcLnflDL offaia nioee LacFy Bich) and Bd^ard' 
XjardYanx.. Qiiitfae IStkof'May.MSO he maMesKhia 
mii, by.whiclr faeafqpoinls'his ** dearly belayed wife '* 
hia Bide, and only eaee«trix> laafiiig- her all* hist goods* 
asid.ehattds^ iii&tthe eopeeptionr of £1D& to one scffmnt 
«nd£60 to aaotlieECw Titers is no . hinit off the ezisteiioe 
of any children^ oeddld. IirNorranber-of the same 
yeac he. mafaea- ovee- the manor- of CSiokscy, afteo^* the 
death of Umsetf : and his mfie^ to iht Badiof HoUfaid. 
On.the'4fth o£ Mnreh IflSl^ haiixtg pnfioinsly obluned 
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the King's licence^ he agrees to alienate the manor of 
Botherfield Greys to Iiis next brother Sir Robert 
Knollys; and soon after he goes through the necesaaiy 
form of leyying a fine. On the 20ih of April another 
indenture is executed by the Earl and his wife with 
certain fresh parties^ for the purpose of settling 
Caversham upon the Countess and her heirs ; and the 
necessary fine is levied in Easter Term of that year. 
Finally, on the 80th of April 1632, an indenture is 
executed between Sir George Whitmore, Lord Mayor 
of London, on the one part, and the Earl and Countess 
on the other, by which it is agreed that, if the Eari and 
his wife shall have paid the sum of £6000, and also the 
rent or sum of £480, by the 2nd of May 16S3, 
Whitmore and those joined with him shall convey the 
manor, mansion, park, &c. of Caversham to the Eari 
and Countess, and to the heirs of the survivor of them. 
The £6000 was of course a mortgage held by Whitmoare 
and his associates. 

These various transactions would seem to indicate ' 
that, for aU the property he had once been possessed of, I 
the state of the EarPs affairs was far from flomrishing 
when he died. Of the estates left him by his fietther he 
disposes of one. Greys, to his brother, of another, 
Cholcey, to Lord Holland, and upon a third, Caversham, 
he has raised a loan which may possibly have been 
nearly equal to its value. How he had got so involved, 
and so soon after his acceptance of a higher rank in the 
peerage might be taken to imply the possession of 
ample means, is not ^nown. All that can. be said 
is, that his several arrangements have apparently the 
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object of making the best provision possible for his wife, 
and for her alone* It is evident that, if the old Earl's 
disposition of the wreck or remnant of his fortunes was 
not actually dictated by his still comparatively youthful 
Countess, it is quite as favourable for her as it could 
liave been if it had. Everything is left to her, or in 
lier power. 

The Earl, as appears from Pory^s letter quoted in a 
preceding page, was understood to be dying in February 
1632.* He did die on the 25th of May. Whereupon 
the widow immediately, or almost immediately, married 
liord Vaux ; she is described as his wife in an instru- 
ment dated the 2nd of July. At this moment, it is 
worth noting, her unhappy younger sister, Frances, 
probably lay on her deathbed ; she was at least within 
a few weeks of the close of her strangely varied pilgrim- 
age, begun under so bright a sky, which had suddenly 
been turned into so deep a gloom, f 

By the instrument dated the 2nd of July, in which 
the Countess of Banbury, by which title she continued 
to be known to the end of her life, is described as now 
the wife of Lord Vaux, the manor of Caversham was 
conveyed to Vaux and certain other parties, and their 
heirs and assigns for ever. On the same day the 
Countess obtained probate of her late husband^s will; 
but there is no notice in the probate of her being 
married again. It is probable, therefore, that, the 
marriage was kept a secret for the present. It was not 
tiU the 11th of April in the following year that an 
inquisition was taken respecting the lands of which 

• Sm ante, 327. t See aiUe 818. 

A A 
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the Earl of Banbury hajl died seised ; tibe jifr^ wUd 
sat at Buiford) in. Oxfordi^dxe,, found tfaat- Hie Ead'i 
wife, the Lady EHzabetb, who sfomved^ was^ aeoorfing 
to the aboTe«-mentioned indentnxes^. entered upon aai 
seised of the manors of CaTeiv^am and* Choloej, mi 
of the only other landed property whidh tiie Sari id 
not alienated, a messuage of the extent of abeiit three 
acres, called iiie Bowling Place, at Henley in Oxford- 
shire; and, further, thai the Earl had died withoot 
heirs male of his body, and' that his naxt heirs were 
Letitia Lady Paget and Axme Willoa^fani^ the 
daughter and grand-daughter of* hi»* eldest hrolher 
Henry.. Neither in this InquisitioB is there any 
mention of his widow having beoome the wife of Lead 
¥«ur. 

9o matters stood,, as far as is known, fioar abtmt c^bt 
years. Then in February 1641, wa hear tor tibe fiisk 
time of a son of the late Earl of Baabuxg^ being in 
existence,, bom, it is said, on the 10th o£ April 16£7. 
With a view of establishing' the rightft^ oKthia^ claimant; 
in^ regard to whom hia friends had kept so quiet' throng* 
out sodong an inti^rral, and who war now in Ina^fonr- 
teenth year, a bill to perpetuate testimoaiy^ and; &d<^ 
discovery of deed^ and>wrzttngs,.wa$ filed^in Chanurr^ 
in the name or behalf of ihe. boy, . deseicbed- as Bdwud 
Eaii of Bknbury, by his^ relation' and gnardianiMIKlliapDa 
Earl of Salisbnry,. who wss married to^ hb^ naoilier's 
sislen The biUpicfessed to be specially direeled^agiinsi 
a certain Henry Stevens, who,, it was aUegod4 retained 
possession of the Bowling«-green at Henley^; at whidh 
his kinsman John Stevens had obtained a lease from 
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the late. Earl^ and isfiiBed' to pay the present Barl 

iBdward any irent*. To^ tliis< chaise SteraiS' makes as 

mild an axur^er as any plaintiff oDuld de&die in the dr-' 

oanastancea^ The -DBat, it seems^, is only two aAnlUngs 

a. year^ and Stereos is quite ready to p»p^ it^. widi< all the 

arrears^ a» soon as it shall' appear that the compkinant 

isreaUy the son and next heir of the late Earl^ which 

he may be for au^t that he^ Stevens^ know» to tibe 

contra]y.> Stevens: is^ evidently a most convenient 

adversary; he conldnot have been more so* if he had 

been ma^ on purpose by the ' complainant or his 

£riend&' However, the movement was to a certain 

extent suceessfhL. Ilhe: depositions of five witnesses 

vpQce taken and recorded. Anne Belavall> tiie wifb of 

Erancis Dehurall, of Gavers£am>- Esq*, aged? forty and 

upwnardiB^ swore that she- had known tiie* plaintiff, 

Edward. Earl of Banbnxy, from, his birdi;: that he was 

bom of EUzabei^ Countess of Banbury, at her late 

hnsband's mansion Jiouse of Gtreys,. in Oxfordshire j 

that she remembered Eail William coming intO' the 

chamber wiuooe the Countess was a* litde before her 

delivery ; liiat he desirsd persons to be sent for to give 

ease to the Countess; tiiat the midwifo was a< Mhi. 

Priee, of St. Giles's^ Middlesex^ believed b3r tike witness 

to be since dead; Ihat the childwas during' h^nnrung 

committed to the care of the witness, who lived in the 

honse with^the Countess; Uiat, when she, the witness, 

afierwardfr removed to her own honse, she took the 

child with her; and that while he was with her the 

Earl his fhAer came tO' see hiin there, and desired her 

to take care of ''hi8^ boy:'* Mrs^ Ddavall does not 

▲ A 2 
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appear to have stated or to have been asked either 
\rhen or why it was that she and the child were tins 
removed from the house of its parents ; nor, as her 
evidence is reported, is it clear whether slie means to 
say that the Earl was afterwards in the habit of coming 
to see the child or only did so once. How long the 
boy remained in her charge is also left uninqnired info. 
She had been a servant to the Countess for about 
thirteen years previous to the death of the Sari ; and 
believed that the Earl and she during all that time 
lived lovingly as man and wife. Her husbaDd, who 
was the next witness, and who is described as fifty-five 
years of age, deposed to no additional facts. He had 
been a servant and retainer to the late Earl for about 
twenty years preceding his decease. Neither did the 
tliird witness, Robert Lloyd, Doctor in Physic, aged 
fifty-six or thereabouts, state anything further, or any- 
thing at all of his own knowledge, with regard to the 
birth; but he had known and seen a good deal of the 
Earl and Countess for several years before the death of 
the Earl, and bore testimony to the affection in which 
they had lived. The Inquisition jury in 1633 had 
found that the Earl had died at Caversham ; but Dr. 
Lloyd deposed that he was with his Lordship in the time 
of his last sickness, whereof he died, at Dr. Grant's house 
in Paternoster Row, London, to consult as a physician 
both with the said Dr. Grant and with Dr. Gifford. 
The fourth witness, Robert Clapham, gentleman, now 
servant to Henry Earl of Holland, and aged sixty years, 
had been servant to the late Earl of Banbury for about 
sixteen years before his death, and deposed to nearly 
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the same eflfect with Delavall. He declared that, even 
to the time of the EarFs decease, no man and wife could, 
in his opinion, live more lovingly and kindly together 
than his Lordship and the Countess did. Lastly, Mar- 
garet Kent, of Boughton, in the county of Northampton, 
widow, aged fifty years or thereabouts, had been a ser- 
vant to the Countess for about five years before the 
EarFs death, had known the plaintiff from his cradle, 
and remembered the Earl coming to Mrs. Delavall's 
house and desiring her to take care and make much of 
his boy, — " all which the deponent did the better know, 
for that she, deponent, did at the same time look unto 
and attend to the said plaintiff under the said Mrs. 
Delavall/^ Mrs. Kent confirmed the other witnesses 
in averring that the Earl and Countess lived as lovingly 
together as man and wife could possibly do ; adding 
that, as she remembered, the Earl, ^4n part of ex- 
pression of his love to said Countess, would oftentimes 
stroke her face and take her by the hand, and familiarly 
call her My Bessy, and the like ; and the said Countess 
did in Uke manner return the expression of her love to 
him again.^^ 

The taking of these depositions was immediately 
followed up by another proceeding. An order was 
obtained from the Court of Wards directing a new In- 
quisition to be held respecting the death of the late Earl^ 
or rather directing an Inquisition to be now held as if for 
the first tiine ; for the one which had taken place seven or 
eight years before was altogether ignored, or passed over 
in silence, in what was now done. The Inquisition was 
accordingly held at Abingdon, in Berkshire, on the 
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Iflt of April; when the jniy found tbat the Earl at hn 
death, which was now affinned to have taken place is 
the Otty of London, was seised in foeof the 'manor of 
Cfaolcey and also a£ the messnage at Henley*; tlutt the 
Oomitess, his widow, had ever flince reeeived'the issaa 
ef the former, and John and Henry Stevens tibie profiti 
of the latter; and that Edward, now Earl of Banbnrf, 
who at the time of his father^s. death wasfiYeyears, one 
month, andtfifteen days old, was the late Sail's aon and 
next heir. 

The sole ground on which it can be contended -that 
this finding is entitled to m<»re regard than ibe ibrmer 
is that it is probably right in respect io the plaee whefe 
the Earl died. Butyery little, it is evident, eon beinfiened 
finim what may >have crept into either doeument on a 
point so rv^hoUy immaterial to the object of the inqniiy. 
On the other hand, the omission of aU mention of Ae 
manor of Caversham in Hxe seeond Inquisition wovii 
seem to be a defect of the most suspieiom kind.'* 
Was the fisMSt of the Eaid and his wife having been 
smsed ^of that manor at ^e time of Hbe Earl's death 
suppressed in order to avoid the necessity of sub- 
jmning ihe awkward sequel, that in lass than five 
weeks after his widow had parted <with her sole eontnd 
over it by .taking to herself a new busbuid ? It is 
lemarkitble tthat the seeond Inquisition kas silent as 

* On this point Sir Hazris Nicolas u^ya, (p. i518, «ote) ;— ^ The px«* 
perty which it mentions was all the Earl held in the county to which the 
inqnisitton leUted." Bat it has been p rer i e w dy alsted ■ at p. ^ 1, «iid 
^gua at^p. SJH, tlukt die manor of GaTeanhan^ftsiMil as that «f Oh^lcejy 
was in Berkshire, and e^en at p. 301, we find << the manor of GaYerahaiOy 
with an its appurtenances, in the counlies of Oxford and Betks.** 
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the first {though prdbdbly for a different reason) on tfafi 
subject of the Countesses le-marnage with Lord Yaux. 
Further, itwo qwettions ha^e been strongly urgedj— 
VVhy inrere iro<mefuaires^tilken to quash r the first Inqui- 
sition? sxxA, Why did not' the n€w Eaxl of Banbury, or 
bis firiends for him, now that he was declared to be the 
kdne Eaarl^fi son and heir, proceed -to recorer from his 
uuele tfae<family manor of Rotlwrfiold Qrejrs, which, he 
beiiig in exiatenee, his father had no legal power to 
alienate? Both these objections have been m^ with 
abundant ingenuity and courage by Sir Hams Nicolas ; 
and he may be admitted to have shown that either of 
tbe two proceedings in question would have been 
attended with difficulties. The quashing of the fitst 
Inquisition he is dni^baied to think was nnneeessary; 
and he contends ^that, as the law was th^a und^»tood, 
the iEarl of Banbuiy would .probably havne been .held to 
have been '.entitled to dispose of the manor of Greys 
ndtwitbstffloding the rexistence of a male heir of his 
body. :fitfll dt does not. appear that it would not hare 
been worth while^to ti^ iJie,Iatter'que3tion, if the find-^ 
ing oftheeecond'lnquiBiiion jury could ha^e bisen main- 
tained. flHiertruth,''howeyer,,is, that in the trial of any 
qpiflBtion;at iairbothlnipisitbns wou^ alike hare gone 
for nothiBig.; -such proceedings, essentially er parte as 
tiiey weie,' operated only as eonTcnient forms in ordi- 
nary- eases, where it was merely desired to treeord certain 
&eto which ndiody dssputed, but. never wexeiheld to be 
eoncluaiye,.or of.ahnost^any weight or authority at all,.in 
dubious or contested eases. In the present instance, the 
iof the. obvious-design of rthe second Inquisition 
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has every appearance of having been owing to tbc 
insignificant value of the only property tlie destina- 
tion of which it actually affected. The Bow^Hng-green 
at Henley, bringing a rent of two shillings a. year, bad 
never before been thought worth claimiTig by the late 
EarFs niece and grand-niece ; they were perhaps igno- 
rant of its existence ; and now it was taken, possession 
of by or for the complainant in the Chancery suit 
against Stevens, which also these ladies may very pos- 
sibly never have heard of, without anybody attempting 
to interfere with him. The whole transaction was 
between the boy, or his relations acting for him, and 
their accommodating adversary Stevens. If proceed- 
ings had been taken to recover the manor of Greys, 
the case of the alleged son and heir of the late Earl of 
Banbury, and the grounds upon which his newly as- 
serted position stood, would have obtained more publi- 
city and a somewhat more thorough investigation. 

As matters turned out; however, it was not upon the 
question of the rights or paternity of this first claimant 
that the case of the Earldom of Banbury eventually 
depended. He died a few years after he assumed the 
title, slain, Dugdale says, in a sudden quarrel on the 
road betwixt Calais and Oravelines. Evelyn, it appears 
from his Diary, found the young man travelling in Italy 
in January 1645 ; and his death took place before June 
of the following year, while he was still in his minority 
and unmarried. The Earldom would now, therefore, 
have been extinct beyond dispute, if he had been the 
only issue of its original possessor. 

But lo I at this critical moment another and much 
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younger son, or pretended son, of the old Earl suddenly 
emerges into light. It is no doubt true that about five 
years before this time we hear of a ^^ youngest son '* of 
the Countess of Banbury ; in June 1641 the Countess, 
who it seems had taken it into her head to turn Eoman 
Catholic, and for somie years after gave great uneasiness 
to the Parliament as a dangerous recusant, is recorded 
to have obtained a licence to travel along with such 
youngest son. Very probably this was the same child 
who was now brought forward as the youngest son also 
of the Earl of Banbury ; but that he had ever hitherto 
passed as such must be held to be exceedingly doubtful. 
His first recorded appearance in that character is as one 
of the parties to an indenture, dated the 19th of October 
1 646, the other principal parties to which are his mother 
and Lord Vaux, and in which he is thus strangely and 
multifariously designated : — ^^ the Right Honourable 
"Nicholas now Earl of Banbury, son of the said-Countess 
of Banbury, heretofore called Nicholas Vaux, or by 
whichsoever of the said names or descriptions, or any 
other name or description, the said Nicholas be or hath 
been called, reputed, or known/^ It seems plain from 
this that up to this time the name that the boy had 
commonly, if not exclusively, been known by had been 
the family name of Lord Vaux. If a thousand wit- 
nesses, brought up for a special purpose, or not so 
brought up, should be found to have afterwards sworn 
that he never was so called to their knowledge, this 
record would outweigh and confute them all. 

However, firom this time forward he is Nicholas Vaux 
no more, but, according to his own account and his 
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motiisr'Sj Niisfaolasihird Earlof Banbnrj, tbe jnonugert 
■on <lf WillkuBi tfaefint tEorl^ bom on :di& SrcL df Jsnottj 
1691, when his yenerable fathCT was da bis ei^lity-^fifib 
year, ^and his .mother in her forty^-fifth. Ta a]i«l2& soio^ 
wfaatithe aorpriae^natimUy occasioiKed^lrf this repeated 
prodsctiTmiBflB at aolate a aeeson of a heSLvaxdevsboai 
to havo been banen*far'the fint twenty ycitrsMMr mor^ 
ire are informed thattheCountosvs had in &r ^rat j^ean 
ctf their maniage borne hsr husband a daughter, who 
died young. Tfais'is^aflaevtad hy MSiks in his CkU^U^ffm 
qfHfmaury publkhed in 1610, and is likely enough, 
diough the iuet ieannot be :held -to derive mudk coofir- 
mation from bmg repeated by iBrookein 1619 ami fay 
Yineent in 11^, and being lintroducedrby I^e Neveui 
arpedigiee dmwn up ;about 1698. JEt istpossible, ako, 
aa.'Sir Hands. Nicolas -remaaBEs, rthat the Connteas mi^ 
hove had 4ievecal othcor children prerrious toithe year 
1627, ^ongh nothing be hnown about them, fihe^hafl, 
i^arentiy, a somewhat nqrsteriouts way of .goiiig jafaoujt 
SQcdi mattess. 

We 4liall eome presently to tiie alleged cJrmmwtanaHi 
af itiie isrth of this Nioholas^ ealhng himself Earl af 
Baabnzy . .Meanwhile it' may be noted, that, at a dale 
BOttgiiaBaQi, he had married Usabella eldest dang^itor of 
Montgoy&fl of Newport, ihe^natural aonof Lady Bid 
ondTthe *£b2:1 of Devondire ; ihat, i^ faaTi]^ ^disd, he 
tnok :for A ^Msond >wife, on ithe dth'of Octob^, 1651^ 
iume daughter of WiMiam Loard-fihfirard of Ijeitrim ; tiiat 
the Counteaaof JBanbory diedfon the 17tht)f Apnl 1658-.; 
and rthat iLord ISTauxrfoUowed her ioihe otiier world, 
kavii^ no Jegittmate iaaue, on ^he '%&i of SiafteBibar 
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1661. His 8^e is stated to ha^ been screnty-ianr, 
wliicli would xniike him to hare been two yeaiis younger 
than his wife^ even taking the latest of the two dates of 
her birth. 

There is no reason to doubt that Nicholas continued 

to call himself Sari df Banbury firom -the time of his 

brother's death. He had no letter of summons or 

invitation to attend the Conventioii in April 1660 ;■ but 

he nevertheless presented himself in one of the early 

sittings of the restored House of Lords ; and^ although 

a 4ew weeks afterwards^ on notice having been taken 

that there was a person sitting in the House as a peer^ 

irho^ it was conceived^ had no title to that character^ 

namely/ tl^ Earl of Banbury^ it was ordered that the 

bwiness should be heard at the bar by counsel on a 

■dbsequent'day^'no fEffther praeeediugs appear to hove 

taken -{^ce during tfaesession^ throughout the greater 

part of which the questionable member continued hk 

attendance. But what was thus done or rpassed over 

eaxmot ^possibly oount for anything. It is true that the 

Convention itself passed an Aist declaring itself to be 

a SPariioment ''to all intents^ construetums^ and pur«- 

poses whatsoever;"" but all that was afterwards done 1^ 

the regularly. constituted legislature waste confirm and 

Sifcify certain of its Aeka, of wHdi this Declaratory Act 

mmnat one. The notkmofiany sitting. in that^aasembly 

^flwgfcmg :a fcfadon ix> a ^peerage has probably been 

adlfallced:in^the preoent aise for the last as well as for 

tbedSvstttime./^ Nor can jnuch be madeof ihe fact that 

tbe^fonual enwent of the Grown had been obtained in 

Ike :eomne cof Ike aenion ^to the bringing in of a bill 
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enabling the soi-disant nobleman to sell some lands for 
the payment of his debts^ in which he styled himself 
his Majesty's ^'faithful and loyal subject, the RigM 
Honourable Nicholas Earl of Banbury/^ — the more 
especially as the bill was not proceeded with. It may 
have been stopped, for anything that appears, in 
consequence of this description. 

When Parliament was summoned in May 1661, no 
writ was issued to the Earl of Banbury. This led at 
last to an investigation of the claim of the person so 
calling himself. A petition which he addressed to his 
Majesty, having been referred to the House of Lords, 
was referred by the House to the Committee of Privi- 
leges; and on Monday the 17th of June the Committee 
met and examined four witnesses in support of the 
claim. Only a very imperfect record or memorandmn 
of the proceedings has been preserved; but, althougli 
with some little confusion, it probably exhibits all the 
material facts that were sought to be proved. 

The first of the four witnesses is our old friend Mrs. 
Delavall, now, of course, aged sixty years and upwards. 
She appears to have sworn to the very day on which the 
claimant was bom, the 3rd of January 1630 (or, as we 
should now say, 1631). Yet she was not present at the 
birth ; for Lady Banbury, it seems, lay in, not at her 
husband^s house, but at Harrowden, in Northampton- 
shire, the house of Lord Vaux. Nor was this the first 
time she had taken up her abode in that Lord^s house. 
'^The Lady,'' says this witness, ^^was there before to 
take waters of Wellingborough ; but whether at this 
time [that is, whether she was drinking the waters at 
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tliis time], I know not* I dare say a child was bom 
tlxexL of the lady/' Does she mean that Lady Banbury 
had also probably been delivered of a child on her 
former visit to Harrowden ? To the question, " Did she 
lie in publicly '^ (of the claimant?) she answers, "All the 
house she was in knew it/' When asked whether the 
!Earl saw the child, her reply is, " I was not there to 
know it/' 

So far, therefore, Mrs. Delavall can hardly be said to 
have testified to anything of her own knowledge. But 
she is further noted to have said; — "She knoweth 
nothing but that he was owned by the Earl of Banbury 
as his son. She knows nothing but that he knew she 
lay in." It is the strangest thing in the world how the 
plain and obvious meaning of these words has been 
missed by everybody who has quoted or referred to 
them on either side of the controversy* Can there be 
the shadow of a doubt that what Anne Delavall means 
to say, having been asked, whether the Earl acknow- 
ledged the child, and whether he knew of the deUvery, 
is, that she knows nothing to the contrary of the child 
having been owned by the Earl — nothing but that he 
was owned by the Earl as his son, and nothing to the 
contrary of the Earl's having been aware that his wife 
was brought to bed — ^nothing but that he knew she lay 
in? The witness, nevertheless, is always assumed to 
have positively declared that the child was acknow- 
ledged by the Earl and that he was perfectly aware of 
all that was going forward ; — as if she had said, " I know 
nothing ; but I know that he was owned by the Earl 
of Banbury as his son* I know nothing ; but I know 
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tliftt he knew she lay iaJ.^ Mrs. Bdbmdl addailfiattfe 
eld' Ettil o£ Bioibuxy ^'sode a Uawkinf^ audi Tniniii^ 
within half a year before his desfclii B:ad.sStaiii&pjfoiiM^ 

The nexti fritness^ Mary Ogdcsi^ ira» psesrat at; Hm 
elaimant^a-hirtti ; and^ dioQ^not psesesitat.tiifi'i^niteiu 
ing^ ^^beeause die watnot of their (qanioai:'' (mcBBii^ 
not of their seligion^ the ceremony haymg^ it waaSi 
appear^ been performed after the Boman* GafteGe 
ntnal); Ae had nursed: him for fifteen nwmtha in- the 
lumse at Harrowden. 19ie child>. liiorefoxe, neverwai 
taken home to his alleged; fhther'a^hoiiBe.. MmyOgden 
does- not know whether' the.Eadb o£ Kmbuzy evesr sew 
the ckild^ nor whether he knew that his wife lasfin:.; 
bat hoTisited her. The child>.was>calledidmp]jr Nktudas, 
''and was> earned (»dinarily np^ md dow^tlie hoBaei' 
SBie wffli not say tilat stzongem saw him ; bnt tiie haosa- 
hold did.. Bver since Ae nursed himj she has ^^kmnra 
him all ak>ng a» her own.chiidi^^ Even aftear he: gstm 
up^ i£ we will believe her^.he nevvr w«a caUedt anyiidiig 
but Nicholas I She never knew him. called Nieholai 
Vaux in her life: 

Biom Anne Bead^ the third witness^ httle'oaet THitfiiiig 
of any impcotance seems^ to have been exteaotedi She 
knows* the claimant to^ be Lady Banbunf^s' sosu. fflia 
and Ogden appesor to h»re been bothasked '' Wese ytm 
not enjoined to conceal hia- birth.?'' To wfiich the 
anvwee, or sammary of an: answer^ aet> dcnm^ is^/' 19m7 
know no t»ase^ef : coneealmenf ' Thia ma^ look m UtOk 
like an al^empt at evasion; bat when- tiba- matter* ii 
fiiither pifBsed^ iu) a somewhati difiEerent fiarm,/' Weie 
yon ziott eautioita to keqor the diild. secret?** Bead 
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vnsweaa^ '' I iirasncTisEP ocimxniinded to keep^kim secnti'' 
Peaiiap^ ^e had the.' sieiise ta acir a^^the ciicumsttuieBS 
seemed toiequire; -vrhiioiit any e2q[ire8s aammandbdxrg 
necessary* 

ISie last witness i» Sdwaxd' Wilkinson. He begins 

his^testunony, uritk more zeal^ it may be Ihonght; than 

scmnd logic^ by dedaiing that he knows the present 

Earl to be^ the son. of Earl William, " beoause he was 

one year and a gaurter old: when William died.^^ He 

had not^faowever^ seenthe now Barl till after his fa&er's 

death. ^' What wa». this^ Nicholas oaUed/' he is^ wised, 

*' at his father^s deatiiJ?'' " He wws oaUed/' Wilkinson 

boldly anvweis^ ^'Nioholas^EAcdlys^ — what aiionldithey 

eall him else?^'' Bnt w«l know &oin^ bettev aotfanrity 

than sach hard swearing as tiiis that they did oaU him 

something else; we knowfiromithe recoirdedi admissiim 

of his mother smd o£ Loxd Yamac^ he himself^ then, in 

hifr sdxteenth year^ being- also a party to the stKt^anent, 

that he had been^ '' heretiofore ealled Nioholas Yaux.V 

Wilkinson goes on. to declare thttttheoidEari audi his 

kdy agreed very well* together} andi he conchides^ his 

depoastiGOi^ by the admission^ doabtless not dxsEwnj forth 

without some difficulty, ^^ I know* not that the Earl 

William did know tiiat heleft any iserue,^^ 

What, then, axe tiie real. £BotB of the ease ? It is 
unnecessary to take intD> ^iew cuxmrnstsimces- cakxdated 
to excite an nnfavonrable prepossession!; suoh a» the 
sdgma that might be supposed; tO'attach.tO'theGoiiBlesa 
of Banbury as> the sister of Lady Fruaoes* Howard^ 
bioaght vpp under the same loos&^noipled or reputa^ 
tion-tainted motiier^and'her maniagawitti amaaix: 
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than three times her own age within three months after 
the death of his wife. Let ererything of this incon- 
clusive description be forgotten or overlooked. Let it 
be supposed too, if anything is thought to be thereby 
gained, that she may possibly have borne several chil- 
dren, of which we know nothing, to the Earl in the earlier 
years of their marriage. Let our attention be confined 
to a subsequent period, — ^to that commencing with the 
10th of April 1627, the alleged birth-day of her son 
Edward. A childless man at the age of fourscore, her 
husband finds himself, as is asserted, the next year the 
father of a son and heir, and with the most unexpected 
prospect, as it must have been, suddenly opened to him, 
of transmitting his newly acquired Earldom and his 
other honours, all of which seemed about to die with 
him, in his own blood and lineage. How does the old 
man act upon so extraordinary an occasion ? In no 
less extraordinary a way. It is not going too far to say 
that all possible pains appear to have been taken to 
conceal the birth of the child, and to leave its paternity 
doubtful. There is no registration of either its birth or 
its baptism. It is not even alleged that it ever was 
baptised. It is admitted to have been removed from 
the house of its pretended parents as soon as it was 
weaned ; nor does it appear ever to have returned to 
the paternal roof. The utmost that is ventured to be 
aflSrmed is that the old Earl afterwards visited the 
woman to whose charge the child had been consigned 
at least once, and desired her to be careful of his boy. 
Yet he lived for more than five years after he had 
received this unlooked-for blessing from heaven. We 
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hear of ins hawking and hunting almost to the last ; 
but of his taking further interest in or notice of his 
boy^ the child of his old age^ the heir of his name^ his 
honors^ and his estates^ we hear nothing. Mrs. Delavall 
can remember his visiting the child at her house ; and 
that is all. The birth of a child to a man at fourscore 
is not^ indeed^ out of the range of nature^ but yet it 
is a sufficiently uncommon event to be accounted 
something noteworthy and memorable in whatever 
circumstances. Here the circumstances were such as 
to make it impossible that it should not have been 
universally talked of^ if it was not^ for some reason or 
other^ kept a secret from the world. The child that 
had so unexpectedly appeared was a son and heir. 
The father was a person of the highest rank and con- 
nexions^ and of eminent personal distinction. There 
were not only extensive family estates to be preserved 
in his line by the birth of this boy, but various here- 
ditary dignities to be preserved from extinction. The 
last and highest of these dignities, the Earldom of 
Banbury, had been conferred only a few months before 
the occurrence of the event which had thus, contraiy to 
all probable anticipation, come to provide the means of 
its descending to perhaps the most remote posterity, 
insteadofdyingwiththe aged individual grantee. It had 
actually, as appears, been conferred in the notion that 
it would be only a peerage for a single life. If this had 
not been enough to attract observation to the fact of 
the birth, what subsequently occurred must have done 
so. According to the claim set up for this son and heir of 
Lord Banbury, he must have been not only in existence, 

B B 
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bolr rmf Beaify* a tirdhFeiDOiifli di^ iflie]i> tawa»i» 
Hie end of Mareh I6B% Im MiyeBfy wma^ ItowA^ Dene^ 
to theSBoufle of Lcvds to requeail^ timt Banbory mi^ 
be aQowed' to oijoy the preeedenee tliat Iwd bees 
fBsigned to« him in Ms pstenir in eomidanrtkm ef 1i» 
being soold a mm and betftgr ckUtBestf, When tiieBvi 
was at las^y on thiv' pfetonce^ penrntted to take* h]a^ seal 
(m the 15ih of Aprilj he had; ipeaze asked t& believQ 
instead of being cbiMBes8> been in lesditjr tfce ikAer of 
a son and' heir fbr move titan a jear. Yet it 19 quite 
dear that none of his Mlow peers^at tfinftiBie'smpeeted 
anything of tiie kind. The order of tiie^ HiEmse^ iiadeed, 
provided t^atthe preeedeney granted to the Eari slioBld 
not go Ho his heirs-; bnt^ it is- perfectly erident^ finno 
the entire comse o# tfte-proreeedings, Aat the heirs here 
contemphKted ean' onl^ hat« been sneh a» might hf 
possibiBty jet eome into being; 

Br is snxprising^ consid^i^ the' h»dMiood of &e 
logie w4lh which this case has- been argued^ that the 
advocates of tiie Btnxhmy clinm' hav^ never adfaoiced 
what wtmid' s^pear to he, npon theor hypothesis^ the 
only explknatidn that can he given' of tim- part oi the 
case having' any show of plansibihty. ^ B? see]!n9 impose 
sibl^ t& deny that the ehiM. assearted to have been 
l^ronght fbith hy the Gonntesa of Banbnry on tte* lOA 
of Apnl^ 16^ y was- kept coneealedv fbr a consichraMe 
time after its tiirtb^ and was not generally either known 
or snspeeted'tt) be the son of the Eari. Can ar^mason 
be assigned for this- ooncealm?ent which shall- not he 
iiteoneistent with the paternity claimed fbrthe'efaBd? 
TSt^ only sneh reason wonid seem to be- that Ar 
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knoEwledge of it^ eskteoGe migbt not stand in. the 
wa^^ of the preeedein^* nponwhk^ the eld Earl bad set 
hhr beait^ amd his ritauoe of obtaining which^ as we have 
seeOy depended apem las betng;tiieiiigbt to be childless^ 
Tlli9 is^ ak. apoty rsite, betttHr. tb«& no reason at sdL 

Sot the. difficulties ei the case accsimxdate as we 
adrancK. Ihe birth, of tfas: seecmd obild is attended 
wMi still atoareBemavhable and mose' suspicions drcnm*^ 
staoMses thaa that of the first. The aged father is now 
tlkree yeaxtt oidsr. The child is not: aleged to have 
bee» bomeipeini iflaJtst pretended father^s house. The 
moth^ goe» aiid< is bronght to bed in. tiie house of 
another mafit^ whose wife she beeomes^ within a year 
KoA a hadf from the. birth of thediild^ and withdn a&w 
week» after she liasibiitied h^ sc^enomuated, or at least 
extrenxely 9g^y. fivst husband. . The said, first husband^ 
the aUeged f&ther of the two boys^ is not asserted by 
anybody to hme erer seen, or heard of this second one^ 
tbcro^) he hredp fer sixteen mosths after it came into 
the w<»4d^ attd< though he is stated to have been in. 
good health and able to enjoy the sports of the field till^ 
within half a year of has deafch* Meanwhile he has^ 
siitee. the date, of the bartb^ or alleged birth^ of the 
ddest'Of the two children^ Bsaide various arrangements 
with regaodttO'ldis ptof^artf without the least reference 
to the exaeteace of either'; . and he diesr at last leaving a 
wiU in wUel^ be makes no mention of his* having aisy 
issue whatever. Is all this, or one half of this, credible 
upon the supposition that tho two bey* long afterwards^ 
produeed by Lady Banb»ry as. the EasF^ sons were 
rsaUfji hi*? The (jaestion is not as to possibilities; it 

B B 2 
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certainly is not absolutely impossible that tlie children 
may have been the EarFs, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary; but are we not driven by every 
consideration of probability to the conviction that they 
were not ? Moreover, an Inquisition taken immediately 
after thef Earl's death declares him to have left no 
issue. This finding is allowed to stand unquestioned, the 
two boys afterwards successively put forward as his sons 
continuing all the while in life, for the space of above 
eight years. At last, after that long interval, it is not 
openly challenged and attempted to be qua^ihed, but, 
by a proceeding which wears all the appearance of col- 
lusion and trick, and which at any rate is of such a 
nature that no party has any interest in opposing it, 
even if anybody except the two make-beheve adversaries 
by whom it was carried on can have been aware of what 
was doing, another Inquisition is obtained which asserts 
that the Earl left, not two sons, but one, namely Edward 
bom in April 1627. No sooner, however, does he dis- 
appear from the scene, some four or five years after 
this, than up starts a so-called third Earl of Banbury, 
a pretended second son of the first Earl, a youth whom 
one bold swearer, indeed, declares to have been always 
known by the name of Nicholas Knollys, but whom his 
nurse, nevertheless, has ever since his birth known only 
by the name of Nicholas, and who in an instrument to 
which he is himself a party, along with his mother and 
her husband Lord Vaux, is described as having been 
" heretofore called Nicholas Vaux.'' 

Surely here is an assemblage and accumulation of 
suspicious circumstances that is quite overwhelming 
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and conclusive. It is easy to take up the various im- 
probabilities that have been enumercied one by one, 
and by so encountering them in detail to appear to 
dispose, more or less satisfactorily, of most of them. 
The circumstance of a man being beyond eighty years 
of age, for instance, is not of itself a suj£cient reason for 
suspecting the paternity of a child borne by his wife, 
or, it may be, any reason at all in an ordinary case. A 
woman may perhaps in some cases rush into the arms 
of a second husband almost before her first is cold in 
his grave, and yet incur no imputation of previous infi- 
delity. But either circiunstance acquires additional 
significancy when it is associated with the other. The 
conjoint improbability is much greater than the sum of 
the two separate improbabilities. They must now be 
considered as being, not added together, but multiplied 
the one by the other. And so with every new circum- 
stance of suspicion; it caJtmot be regarded by itself; it 
must be taken in combination with all the other cir- 
cumstances of the same nature.- Every one lends 
strength to every other. In this way the complex im- 
brobability resulting from all the various improbabilities 
of the present case becomes enormous. The great age 
of the alleged father, — ^the comparative youth of the 
mother, — the many years that the marriage had sub- 
sisted (as far as there is any evidence) without having 
been productive, — ^the sudden conversion of this barren- 
ness into what we may call abounding fertility, one 
child bom out of all reasonable expectation being fol- 
lowed by another still more out of the ordinary course 
of nature, — ^the concealment of the birth in both cases. 
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«— the aeeondiemeiit of the^Coimtns tin watamd tbae 
: not m h«r hu^band'e house imt in tliat of Loid Vmrs^— 
— the fact of neither ehild binring be^ti reared inihe 
EnrPs house^ — his unaeeoimtaUe behaifiour in ill 
respects if he realiy knew of their eristowec and beUered 
them to be his efaildreo^— liis silence about tibeminliis 
Drill, — ^the finding of ^e Inqnisitiim jmy tint lie bsd 
died without umuor-^&e piacipitate iC'^narriage of the 
mother with Lord Vanx^^^-tibe long aeqaieaeenQe a£ all 
parties in the first Inqiiiaotion^^-Hlhe iact havdfy to be 
questioned of the ymmger of the two boya mt least 
having been brought up as the son of Lord Vanx and 
having for mangr years ga»e bjr his namo--*«U Aaae 
eireumstanoes of snspieion, eonemrhig and UeaAng 
with one another^ make tup an amount of improbability^ 
as attaching to the idaim of the person calling faimsdf 
Nicholas third Earl of Banbmy <to be accounted &e 
eon of the first Earl^ nearly as great as moral (famon- 
etration admits of. 

There was^ howe\cer^ another view to 1» taken <nf Ae 
question. There might be every reason for b^seaag 
that the claimant was not really tibe son of Lord Baa- 
foury^ and yet it might foe contended that hie was enti- 
tled by law to be aoeounted his Lordship's heir. Sir 
'Harris 'Nicolas^ in his very learned and diaborate Trea- 
tise^ appears to have dearly shown &at down to liie 
time when this claim was first made, and to a mndi 
later date^ the law of -tiie land was that a child bom in 
wedlock was always to be held the issue of the huaband 
of the mother, except only when it eould be proved:to 
be absolutdy impossible that the said husband ^eould 
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liasiMuul of the>2ii08t JM)torioufily {unofligale^wooian^m 

lieiag ^addlfid with <tbe pftteynity of all the jshjldien alae 

vnught bnog into the world was his haviiig obtained a 

, divonoe fnua her (which divorce^ Jiowevei:^ if it was onljr 

:hf fienteace of a eonrt of law, did not diasolve the 

izuunaiige^ nor empower either parly to majay again in 

the lifetime of the others) In general tibe wh<de ques- 

^tion wsis whether <or no the .huabml had been witham 

the four seas at the iieqaiaite date before the birth of 

.the diild. If he had, it was .adjudged (to .be ihia. So 

aig^HOiiely was this role originally maintained, that even 

j^oof of his hadng been looked up at the said date 

>idthin the four walkicf a duageon availed nothings no 

other alibi, however indisputably QBtalllished, would 

^aerve loamept only his haviiig been Dut of the idand. 

!Ehis rule of the Quatwor Maria, or <Foor Seas, as it was 

>fialkd, appeaiB to hane auhaisted in all its integrity till 

after theoMiBHieBeemfint of the eighteenth centmy.; it 

was/fint ehakon hy a judgment of the £}ouet of Song'e 

Seneh m 1706, and was not oompletdy ^exploded t31 

17S2.* ilt had, no doubt, the meiit of ^streme aimj^ 

4nt3r, and would reduee most questians of -diaputed pa- 

tomsiy to m very brief .and commodious fomada. . 

In confiarmity with this xule the «CQinmittee of Pxi- 
'UGac^es^AJrhioh Hie tdaim of I^iehohs, calling himself 
third Earl of Banbury, "was referred ^ the JBonse of 
Jjordsin June 1661 lesolyed that, aceording totiie.law 
taf the kmd, the daimant was legitimate ; and they;aie 
jMQMdad as xeportii^ on the Ist of July ^' that Niehabs 

* Nieoktr, 126. 
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Earl of Banbury is a legitimate person/' But their 
report implied nothing more than that the C!onimittee 
believed the evidence which had been produced to prove 
that the claimant was the son of Lady Banbury^ and 
that he was bom in the life-time of her first husband 
That evidence so beUeved was all that was required by 
the law to make him also the son of Lord Banbury. 
The numerous improbabilities which encumbered the 
claim could not be taken into consideration by the 
Committee. Its function was limited to the investiga- 
tion and ascertainment of the legal fact. It could have 
no authority for so much as suggesting or hinting at 
any treatment of the case which would take it, no 
matter how strong might be the reason^ out of the 
operation of the strict rule of law. 

The House, however, felt itself to be in a different 
position. It did not adopt the Report of the Com- 
mittee, but determined that the matter should be 
examined by the whole House. Accordingly more 
evidence was taken and counsel were heard; but on the 
10th of July, after long debate, the subject was again 
referred to the Committee of Privileges. The Com- 
mittee, having met on the 15th, agreed as before to 
report that the claimant, as it was expressed, in the eye 
of the law was legally the son ^f the late Earl of 
Banbury, and that the House should be recommended 
to advise the King to send him a writ of summons. 
The reference of the case would seem to have been 
understood to be in larger terms than on the former 
occasion. In particular, it comprehended the questicm 
of the precedence claimed by the soudisant peer ; and 
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lapon this point the Report of the Committee bore that 
^* the Earl ought to have place in the House of Peers 
according to the date of his patent^ and not according 
to the tenor of that part thereof which ranketh him 
"before other Earls created before him/' It is impossible, 
liowever, to agree with Sir Harris Nicolas in inferring, 
simply from the question of precedency thus appearing 
to have been referred to the Committee, that the House, 
as well as the Committee, was at this time in favour of 
the claimant's right to be summoned to parliament.* 
If such had been the case, the controversy would have 
been at an end. There would have been no reference 
to the Committee at all. That the opinion of the 
majority of the House was opposed to the claim was 
shown by no vote in its favour having been come to 
after the first Report of the Committee, and still 
more decisively by the second Report also failing to be 
adopted. 

In fact nothing more was done for the present. On 
the 30th of July the House adjourned till the 20th of 
November ; and, the subject having been again brought 
forward eight days after it re-assembled, it was then 
resolved that the further consideration of it should be 
put off till the 9th of December. On that day a bill 
was brought in and read a first time of the following 
tenor : — " Whereas Sir William Knollys, Knight, of the 
most Honourable Order of the Garter, was in his life- 
time, by the grace and fevour of our late sovereign Lord 
King James of blessed memory, created Lord EjioUys 
of Greys, and afterwards Viscount Wallingford, and at 

• Nicdast 389. 
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Ismt, hj theifordker gnce and fikionr of the Ittfce King 
Cbarlea the First of .hleiied memoxy^ maaadLMBBoedBirtD 
the dignity and title of Sad of Banhaiy:; and wImkk 
^he said £wl did in his <M age take to wife JEliaabedi 
hite CoiinteiBs of Banbuiy, which aaidtCawdsaBS^ dmiag 
that covertiue .and int^marriage^ had iaaoe of ker ^faadf 
JidwafdandNichdaa^ who were naviBr aflfciMwyledged ly 
or known to the aaidJBadinhis life4iBieas>hi«.Qhil(dbreB, 
he jefMxtix^ himself childkas^ but their faixih and hnad- 
iag were altogether eenoealed from him^ they^ the aaid 
Jidward and Kichoke, during the life of the said JBarl 
-and loDg.aftor, being commonly called and knowsL h^ 
the names of Edward and Nicholas Vanx.; and aboot 
the space of a year B&at the death of the said iEmti an 
Office or Inquisition was had and taken, wherdby it was 
found by the oaths of the jury that the aaid Earl died 
without issue ; and the said Countess many years after 
the finding of the said Office did first produce ftiieaaid 
Edward and declared him fiarl «of Banhury, not j>re- 
tendiiig at that time to .have any othsr iasae male 
inheritable to the aaid Eaddom ; and after the deadi 
of the aaid Edwacd without issue ^horthe aaid CmmlBBB 
^d i^hen produoe :the scud ^i^uohoki^ and deolaied hiai 
likewise Ead of fianbuiy: .Vow^ in reaped; <of the 
:notQriety of ithe tact, and to the end that a jpasaetiQe ao 
mneh to be ;abhmaed may recdiie -a jnibhc diaeannte- 
Jianoe, and others may therefcwe be dstenod ftom the 
like for the fi:^uie.; and for that the iUegitimation itf 
childxen bom in wedlock can nowi^be dedaied bat by 
Act of Parltaaaent; Se it thei^fone enacted by tiie 
King^s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the adyice 
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auid eoBAeiit'Of rtbe Lords fipizitoil :]iiid Temfonul ^aad 

of the Commons in tfasi'pieseiit 'Sw^tsmmei aiwom hlcd, 

: juul byr liie^aiitfacajtyrof die M^ Miebolas 

«]iaU i>e and is hereby dfidazed and enfietol to be 

iUegitinuite to all istonts a&d pufpoces whttbroeier, mod 

;toibe inea^poMeaadduabled to iiilierit any of theaaid 

JumQiiBB tad i^gnities, or aiqr other bonauni, manors, 

lands/teiffiOAeiits, orheinditaaientfiy ashdror faeir male 

.^ iAnd body of like said WiHiam Eari of JBaalmry. 

Pisiddi^ afaraya^ Ihat all ooQaTejaaees jend aaaamnfies 

mhgbmsfi&t to wkidb. the saidDSFidudashaflibeen m^any 

. ?9n^ Ffl'isiT' ^ pcivy, or wliGnein the said Nickoiaailnth 

.hmeok any way nftentioned hf tba name or siyle of £arl 

.Md Sanbury^ Yiacoont WalUogfonl, Lord liaiollyg, or 

^wmy of -ttem^ and all legal [foroeaedhi^ vberemt]H»<^ 

36ehoIa8 ia meotkoifid by -the aaid :nainoa or «at^h»,;or 

^aay of item, ahall foe of 4ueh foree luoA fSsst, asdno 

4Maex, m if ihia Act had not been made. Jmd be it 

Darlhor enaetad that jihe .^said Nichofaw shall fur ^e 

lame -to come be caiUed and styled INidbolafl Yuaa:, it 

JMuig kerdaoEote hia re^ed name^ and he bein^ osued 

.<of the gneatest part of the estate of the late Lard Vmax, 

"Wth ^irbam the aaid CoimteaB did intermarry .aftar the 

^ath of the aaid WilKam iEad of Baaibury /' 

This may be taken to be a fair statement of the case 
aa it was .^nerally believed to stand. The jareamble of 
rthe bill confinns Sir Harria J)IicolaaV3 aaooiiBt of what 
the law then was, by the affirmation iihat *'ihe illegiti- 
mation of childi^ai bom in wedlock .can no way be 
tdeckied but by Act of Paiiiamefnt." At the^auaeiime 
it jr^ifces facta amply sufficient to justigr the application 
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of the proper remedy for the wrongs occadonally result- 
ing from such a state of the law. 

In truths the maxim that the marriage of the mother 
shall determine the paternity of the child — Pater est 
quern nuptue demonstrant — is suited only for the rudest 
condition of civilised society. Whatever may be ai^ed 
in commendation of it on the ground of the simplidtf 
and directness of its operation^ it is impossible that a 
principle so purely formular or mechanical, so utterty 
destitute of any moral element^ should continue to be 
accepted in its original integrity after an enlightened 
sentiment of justice has come to be generally diffused. 
The history of the maxim among ourselves demonstrates 
this. It is a history of corrections and qualifications. 
For a long time the expounders of the law cling tena- 
ciously to their old dogma; and all that is done is, that, 
when a more than usually conspicuous wrong is wrought 
or in danger of being wrought, the supreme legislative 
authority interposes with a special enactment to prevent 
or remedy the mischief. A statute is passed declaring 
that In the particular case the maxim Pater est quern 
nuptice demonstrant shall not hold. It was not, it 
appears, till the reign of Henry the Eighth that we got 
even so far as this.* In England, whether from the 

* There ib, however, a remarkable case not noticed by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, which shows a disposition in parliament at a considerably earlier 
date to interfere witii the adjudications of the ordinary courts as to audi 
matters when the strict application of the letter of the law was held to 
work, or to be likely to work, a clear and gross injustice. The statute 
of the 9th of Henry YI. (1430), ch. 11, directing that Prochunation be 
made in Chancery before a writ be awarded to the Bishop to certify 
Bastardy, was occasioned, as is recited in the preamble, by an attempt 
then understood to be making by Eleanor, wife of James Lord Audley, 
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general spirit of our institutions^ or from something in 
the cliaracter of the national mind, a maxim of law has 
been always the next most immoveable thing to a 
mountain. Then, again, the only original qualification 
of the principle, the rule of the qiiatuor maria, has been 
gradually more and more liberalised. The spirit of the 
rule has been substituted for its letter, exactly as has 
been done in other cases. It has been admitted that 
the husband may have been within the island, and yet 
so circumstanced as that it was as impossible for him to 
have been the father of the child as if he had been 
beyond seas. And now at last it seems to be admitted 
that the maxim which formerly was held to determine 
the paternity is to be regarded as availing no farther in. 
any case than to afford a presumption as to that matter, 
— a presumption which may be overthrown, not merely 
by proof of the impossibility of its being true, but by 
any circumstances which may be thought to establish a 
strong improbability of its truth* 

It would naturally be in the case of such an inherit- 
ance as a peerage that the old maxim would first be 
compelled to forego something of its inflexibility, and 
to submit to modification or check. In ordinary cases 
where it wrought even the most glaring injustice no 

to get herself declared the daughter of Edmund late Earl of Kent by a 
pretended marriage between him and her mother Constanoe late wife of 
Thomas Lord Despenser. It is evident from the language of the statute, 
that, if the project of Lady Audley, (which, strictly speaking, was to get 
herself certified what the law calls mtcZier, a status entitling her to inherit 
equally with entire legitimacy), had been actually completed, instead of 
having been merely begun, the legislature would not have hesitated to 
interfere for the protection of the Earl's true heirs, by enacting that 
what had been done should go for nothing. 
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onenwi luterestei; no' ave nwi wronged^ eaEO^ Oe 
defealoilpttr^iMstbtwifcr He:iv«»€R% a pvmiti»iM^ 
vidwd^ niiAoiifc powtr 6V iaJiaenee' to procnnr icdien, 
ancl]K)iir]ian iajwirjr, iiidMG^ tfaer geaeKdjpablie liaitiio 
direel eMontt. It nwtteied Botlaag to the xnl: olthe 
cMmnaiitf wiietber. tke knds or goods wiis^ ni^ir te 
in dispatie akmli be adfu^il to b^mg to Mm ortv 
his adioenflry; Bnt a- p^erage^ besides that Ae eaK 
immld genuniDjr innrolve pcrsoHsottltei fint cooae^iiente 
and iaflmoe in the stot^ was a^piibUaxigiit^.ia. wfaicli 
the whole (xmumjuitj had an intesist. Itt wa» impoa^ 
siUe thata gliffiii(^ wseng aangmnettt: of sudt a^i^h^ 
no- matter andiMr wliat pnteaee: ef legaL tanm&ms, 
should be! qoiellf aQbinitted to^* other bj-fte paliie or 
hj the fest: of the Peov^ of -^titom- onleriei»ied porifef 
of deseevt* is the verf basts asBd-moel ejwmtiri iilena^ah 
We are-aeenstaned tOMseeprrate estateapasBtng^everT^ 
dsyv bf bequest^ l^- sak^ or otberaiae^ £Ecan band ta 
hand^ from one family to another ;^ batta^peemj^ is bf 
ita<?aiynatpngaad'ceBsiittttioiiap os n cm iei i c ^ 
to a: pnrtfmdMr bleed and lineage^ and ther notiofn vm 
Uare ai'ik ia^ am mach owtaraged by ita being 
t« tin immg-ipesaon as itwonld bebjrth&aatnd ] 
serbewf^aetborisediniaE^pavtieakr oaaete di^>eaaef 
it for what it would bring in the pubUc market. 

Lefc najtoaisee how^ £etv the uaomodified apfdieation. of 
ute nraxfiu^' tftat'the child of ainanied woman iaalwagrs, 
except under oertaiii specified circumstances of impos- 
aibihfy^. ta beaeGovnted theroUld of the husband, wo«U. 
carryur. TItere might be thecl^arest and most concltr- 
sive evidence of a different patemitsr, and' yet Ee would 
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inheiii aeeovdmg to ^e legttt &ctixm. The enimmr 

imght l)eF un^HipHiied Jiff ai^bodjr: The true paiisrEiilrf 

xttigiit^ be fldmotloi^ €» aU haaidft^ ; ly tbe party biaMdtf, 

Ijy kk veal IMliep, hylmm&iker, as^' by her huabond, 

i0vlio iras notr tlie Ibtlrer^ bat wb-cmi the law insisted 

iipcHEi* eimsidmBg' p» sacb* Tbe titiee sons a&d twor* 

dafagiitors> ftv iiistanee) heme by £ady Bidb t& LoFd 

IfKbnt^crf iv^emr all by law a8^l!Bllleh tbe ebildresi of Loud 

IBicb, and' a» nmcii esfeitl^ to inbent bis estates and 

bcmooYS^ a» tke oArav^ eif wbctm he yn» aolvally tite 

fktbeiM Se, in tile present eme, Lady Banbory nvigbt 

have opesiy proetaimed ler pnyffigacy; her husband 

migbti bavf^ tliuusafLjiud' beF to ber parEiniBKrwitb tbe' 

most ostentations puM^ty ; she naigbt bare bred witii. 

Tk&ti Tans fer yeaw ^vrilhcmt efet looking' near her 

hiaAiaiid; Lesrd ¥asuc mght have aRrowed. himself the 

fathepof her cj^aldireii; slill' titey woutd have been 1^ 

law t!tesoii» of the Earl of Bmboryv Tke Itar, in &cty 

if it' was to-be allowed tiD operate nndbecked, left any 

peer who Bright be wilboul^ as Imr^ and> whose wifeand 

laasBSBfM laight^ be sofiScieistiy nnpiinetpted^ at liberty to 

piociire? one. by* means nafiioh MOfte ftagitiems and other-* 

wise dfajectiimable than ifhesbonld have hetm. empowered 

to sell the rei^rsKm of bis peerage by aixetkm* It gave 

to all peiars who wanted heirs apparen t the right of 

msmifiKtaring^ them at will. It pat it^ in the power of 

the aetMd holder of the honour in any such case to 

defeat the intentionof the patent, whatever that might 

be; He had only to prodace a male child bom 

oftiie body of his wifey and after his death that som, 

my matter of: what fiither; w^old step into the plaee 
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which he had occupied and succeed to the exercise of 
his legislative functions, snatching the peerage from the 
person really next of blood or. in remainder, or giving it 
a continued existence when it would otherwise have 
become extinct. It is very possible that Lord Banbuiy 
would never have been created an Earl had it not been 
that his age was thought to offer a sufficient security 
that the peerage would be only for life ; but in point of 
fact, if the rule of law was in all circumstances to be 
maintained, either the old man himself in concert with 
his wife, or his wife without his consent or knowledge 
(but yet in the full view of all the rest of the world), 
might transmit that and his other honours through an 
adulterous brood to the end of time. 

Nor was this a mere possibility. Such attempts 
have been actually made, and have been defeated only 
by accident, or by the special interference of the legis- 
lature in the same manner in which it was proposed to 
interfere in the Banbury case. Edward Wortley 
Montagu, the son of the celebrated Lady Mary, is said 
to have advertised for a wife whose qualification should 
be that she was already in a condition to produce an 
heir to the family estates : if he had carried out his 
project nothing could have prevented the child so 
obtained from succeeding to the estates, if it had lived, 
except an act of parliament passed for the express 
purpose. Everybody remembers the case in which only 
a few years ago an act was passed to prevent the son of 
the wife of a living nobleman by another person from 
inheriting the peerage. What took place on this 
occasion strikingly illustrates the changed state of 
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opinion and feeling as to such matters which makes it 
no longer possible to maintain the old maxim of law in 
the despotism which it was allowed to exercise in an 
earlier and ruder age. The facts being all but undis- 
puted and wholly indisputable, it was felt and admitted 
on all hands to be quite out of the question that the 
person pretending to the succession should compass 
his object. Lord Denman, in the debate on the second 
reading of the bill, declared that, from the moment he 
had seen the petition, he had felt ^^ that, if the allega- 
tions were true, it was absolutely necessary that Parlia- 
ment should iuterfere and prevent this monstrous 
scandal from proceeding.^' If it did not, it would be 
looked upon as giving encoinragement to conspiracies of 
this description. He characterised the attempt which 
the bill was intended to meet as ^^ an abuse disgraceful 
to a civilised country,^' as a " great and monstrous and 
preposterous and shameful grievance; '^ and he expressed 
his conviction ^^that no acts were more useful, or more 
satisfactory to the public,^' than such as the one pro- 
posed. Even Lord Cottenham, who opposed the bill, 
did so partly on the ground " that the strength of the 
case was an argument against the extraordinary inter- 
position of the legislature which was now demanded.^' 
^' If the case,'' he added, "were doubtful, if it depended 
on one witness, he might not say but that his opinion 
might be favourable to the interposition of the legisla^ 
ture. There might be circumstances which would 
justify the exercise of the power of this House, but it 
was when the facts of the case were not so strong as in 
this case.'' The second reading of the bill was carried 

c c 
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in the Lords by a majocity of neasly seven to one^ and 
in the Commons by more than three to one; and these 
two were the only divisions.* The only difference of 
opinion was as to the expediency of the course tatei 
for thwarting the attempt of the claimant : the oj^po- 
nents of the bill. contended that it might be safely left 
to be dealt with by the Courts of Law. A proposition 
to overlook everything except the simple fact of the 
pretended heir having been bom of the nobleman'^ 
wife would not have been listened io^ on either «ide, 
for a moment. In former times men felt diffevently. 
Whether from a strong sense of the convenience of 
a simple and infallible criterion^ or from whatever 
notion^ the prcgndice was in favour oi letting the 
marriage of rthe mother determine ihe whole question 
of the status of her offspring. The first acts of 
parliament which bastardised children bom in wed- 
lock were not obtained without much difficulty. 
Sometimes the attempt failed even when the mrcom- 
stances seem to have been such as hardly to leave a 
doubt as to the children being actually what it was 
proposed to declare them. It had always, indeed, been 
held, as has been already noticed, that ;a :divoTce ob- 
tained in a court of law (the only kind of divoorce kmown 
till towards the middle of the sixte^ith century) de- 
prived the wife of Jier otherwise legal xight'of inflicting 
upon lio* husband any children iSmt she mi^iyt in 
whatever .circumstances bring into the ^o&td; jmd 
Ithk principle would naturally Iie^ to reoonoile pengple 
(to modi statutoiT' dedarakiona of illegitimacy «b 

• ^ontardfTkird Series, ToZc ISS, 69, 70. 
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accompanied by a dissolution Df the marriage; which it 
is still the practice to grant only after a divorce has been 
obtained in the ecclesiastical court. Such a diTOiee 
satisfied the established legal maxim; to the effed; of 
-which^ in so fer as the chiUren were concerned^ thelegis- 
lative enactment added nothing. But this was far Irom 
meeting every diflfeulty. Cases would occur calling for 
acts of iUegitimation in which there could be no judi- 
cial divorce. The husband might not be in a condition 
to sue for a divorce, or might be indisposed to do so. 
He mother might be dead. Though she were not, the 
relief granted by l^e divorce in regard to the children 
might be insufficient. There might be ground for 
declaring the illegitimacy of children bom before the 
divorce. In aU these cases, although the prevalent 
Reeling anciently was against interfering with the ge- 
neral principle of law, it is certain that now it would 
be quite the other way. If the child were clearly the 
offspring of adultery, however the courts might hold 
themselves bound to decide, the legislature would never 
hesitate, if called upon, to deprive it of the succession, 
and to secure whether honour or estate for the true blood. 
The bill, however, which was brought in for declaring 
the illegitimacy of the claimant to the Earldom of 
Banbury in December 1661 was not proceeded with. 
The House of Lords had sufficiently «hown its concmv 
renoe in the object of the biU by declining to adcbasa 
the Crown to issue a summons to the claimant, or to. 
adopt the Report of its Committee which liad affirmed 
him to be, if not aotuaUy, yet legally the son of the late 
Sari; the bill was t^arafinre iprobabfy drqoyped fi»m^ 

c c 2 
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there being reason to believe that it would be success* 
folly opposed in the Commons. It appears that the 
influence of the Duke of York was exerted agaiiist the 
claim j and it might possibly be found that that cir- 
cumstance was likely to operate against the bill in the 
Lower House. Although the bill' was given up^ how- 
ever^ the summons was still withheld by the Crown. 
Nor was any further movement made on either side for 
about eight years. 

It was not till the 26th of October 1669 that, pro- 
bably on the motion of some friend of the claimant, it 
was ordered by the House of Lords that the case should 
be again investigated by the Committee of Privileges. 
This was in the first session of parliament after Lord 
Clarendon had been driven from power ; and Sir Harris 
Nicolas conjectures that Clarendon had gone along with 
the Duke of York in resisting the claim, and that it had 
probably been kept back so long from the hopelessness 
of obtaining a favourable decision or a fair hearing 
during his ascendancy in the House. The House, 
however, proved to be still as little disposed to admit 
the claim as ever. The Committee merely reported the 
proceedings that had taken place in 1661 ; a few months 
afterwards a petition which had been presented from 
the claimant was referred to the same Committee ; but 
nothing farther was done. Then the affair went to sleep 
again. Nicholas calling himself third Earl of Banbury 
died on the 14th of March 1674^ leaving his pretensions 
to a son Charles, baptised on the 3rd of June 1662.* 

* Nicolas, 397. Bat perhaps it should be 1663 ; for m the next page 
Sir Harris says ;—« Charles third [fourth!] Earl of Banbury attained 
his majority in June 1684." 
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Charles^ calling himself fourth Earl of Banbury^ 
petitioned the House of Lords on the 10th of June 
1685, But the House was still obdurate and immove- 
able. The petition was, as usual^ referred to the 
Committee of Privileges ; and that was all. It might 
be thought that the circumstance of the old enemy of 
the claim being now King had had something to do 
with its failure ; but it fared no better after the Revolu- 
tion. It came again before the House in 1692 under 
singular circumstances. The claimant^ having had the 
misfortune to kill his brother-in-law. Captain Philip 
Lawson, in a duel, was on the 7th of December in that 
year indicted for the offence by the name of Charles 
Knollys, Esq. He immediately petitioned the Lords, 
praying to be tried as a Peer. Counsel were heard for 
and against the petition on the 9th of January 1693 ; 
and then on the 17th, the question having been put 
'^ Whether the petitioner hath any right to the title of 
Earl of Banbury,'' it was resolved in the negative ; and it 
was ordered that " the Petition presented to the House 
on the 13th of December last, by a person claiming the 
title of Earl of Banbury, shall be, and is hereby, 
dismissed this House." The matter, however, did not 
end here. The indictment for murder having been 
removed by certiorari into the Court of King's Bench, 
the defendant pleaded a misnomer, alleging that he was 
not Charles Knollys, Esq., but Charles Earl of Banbury. 
The Attorney-General was heard in answer to this plea ; 
but in Trinity Term 1694 the Court, it is said unani- 
mously, allowed it, and ordered the indictment to be 
quashed ; upon which the defendant was set at liberty. 
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Lord Chief Justice Holt is stated to. have argued tliat 
the House of Lords had no jurisdiction in cases of 
peerage^ unless when^ ^'upon a petition^ ihe Crown 
rfsfeiB the matter to them^ which gives them a jurisdic- 
tion which before they had not; " and diei« had been 
no such reference in this case. Mr. Justice Eyre is 
reported to have said^ without qualification^ '^ l^at tiie 
defiondant had a titiie to his honour by legalconv^ance^ 
and that it was under the protection of tiie common 
law^ and could not be taken fifom him but by legal 
means ; liiat the House of Lords could no more derive 
one of a peerage than they could confer a peerage ; that 
the defendant's right stood upon the letters patent and 
his legitimacy; that the letters patent could not be 
cancelled without a scire faciaa ; and that the defiraadant 
could not now be proved a bastard or illegitimstB.'' ^ The 
matter was soon after taken up by the House of Lords, 
and the proper officer of the Court o£ King's Bench was 
ordered to bring before the House the record of tiie 
indictment and the proceedings (^ the Court titereupon; 
but the question was afterwards adjourned from time 
to time^ and for the present nothing farther wa» done. 

Here^ liien^ was a curious impracticability. There 
being different modes of trial appointed for a peer and 
for a commoner, and different courta in which tiie trial 
must be carried on^ a case occurs in which a person 
.charged with one of the highest fe}cmie» is held to be a 
oGanmoner by the court for trying pe€ar» and a peer by 
that for trying commoners. The consequence is^ that 
neiAer will have anything to do with him« If it had 

* Nicolas, 415. 
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been' tiie other way, if lie had been allowed to be a peer 
hy the House of Lords and a commoner by the Court 
of King^s Bench^ the difficulty would perhaps have 
heen les& It would at least have been of a different 
nature. He would have had a chance of getting once 
tiied^ at any rate, if not twice. But, again, if the two 
courts had come to opposite conclusions as to his guilt 
or innocence, it might after all have been impossible to 
say what was to be done with him. As it was, nothing, 
apparently, could be done. There was nothing for it 
but to allow the alleged criminal to go at large, without 
his guilt being even inquired into. The crime with 
which he was charged, though called a murder, may 
have been one of which he would probably have been 
aoquitted, or which would have assumed a much less 
serious character if the . circumstances had been ex* 
plained ; but it would have been all the same whatever 
the crime had been. If it had been the foulest of 
murders, there could still have been no tnal. It bdng 
impossible to decide whether the defendant was peer or 
oommoner, he bore a charmed life in so far as regarded 
the jurisdiction of the criminal law. Many persons 
will think that such a privilege as this was some- 
thing better than a peerage. He might have been 
brought up before the Court of King's Bench for a new 
felony every term, without the court being able toi 
touch him. If he had acted upon this singular right of 
impunity, it might have become a matter of necessity to 
give him a peerage as the only way of stopping his career. 
He himself, however, again advanced his claim td 
<^e Earldom in a petition which he presented to King 
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William early in 1698. His Majesty immediately re- 
ferred the petition to the House of Lords. In the 
course of certain proceedings that followed^ both Lord 
Chief Justice Holt and Mr. Justice Eyre were called 
before the House to give an account of what they had 
done in regard to the indictment for murder, and 
defended the course they had taken with great spirit ; 
but the HousCj on its part^ stood equally firm^ satisfying 
itself with merely reporting to his Majesty the resolu- 
tion and judgment negativing the claim of the petitioner 
which it had come to five years before. He again 
addressed Queen Anne in March 1712, stating that 
upon his indictment for the murder of Lawson he had 
been obliged to give bail as Earl of Banbury, and yet 
remained under the same, and praying that, if her 
Majesty should not be advised to send him a writ of 
summons, she would be pleased to give such directions 
to the Attorney-General as that the matter might be 
brought judicially (or by writ of error) before the House 
of Peers ; the Privy Council, to whom the petition was 
referred, directed the Attorney-General to report upon 
it ; but before he could do so the death of the Queen 
came and stopped all further proceedings. From this 
time the matter slept till after the accession of George 
the Second. Then, in the year 1727, the claimant to 
the Earldom of Banbury came forward with a new 
petition, in which he stated that ''he had never met a 
favourable occasion to set his case in a true light until 
his Majesty^s auspicious reign,'' and prayed that the 
Attorney-General might be directed to lay before his 
Majesty in council a full account of the proceedings 
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rekttive to the claim both in Parliament and in West- 
niinster Hall^ that his Majesty might be truly apprised 
of the justice of the petitioner's case, and that he might 
be. relieved accordingly. The petition was referred to 
the Attorney-General, Sir Philip Yorke (afterwards 
Earl of Hardwicke), who made his report upon it; but 
he only went the length of observing that whether, 
imder the circumstances, a new reference should be 
made to the House of Lords was a consideration, not of 
law, but of prudence, which must be left to his Majesty's 
royal determination. No such reference was made by 
the Crown. This fifth attempt was the petitioner's last. 
Charles Earl of Banbury, as he always called himself, 
died in France about August 1740 ; a son William by 
his first wife, Elizabeth Lister, who was known as 
Yiscount Wallingford, predeceased him by about two 
months ; but he left, by his second wife, Mary daughter 
of Thomas Woods, of London,* merchant, another son 
named Charles, bom before the year 1710. 

This second Charles, who now assumed the title, was, 
it appears, in holy orders ; his death in March 1771 is 
recorded in the burial register of Burford in Oxfordshire, 
where he is described as ''the Right Honourable and 
Beverend Charles KnoUys, Earl of Banbury, Viscount 
Wallingford, and Baron Knollys of Greys, one-and- 
twenty years Vicar of this parish." The Vicar of 
Burford was probably a quiet and unambitious man; he 
hved and died without having made any movement 
towards renewing the contest for the recognition of the 
family pretensions in which his father had been so often 
foiled. He left a large family, however, to inherit his 
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daims. In the Ghroniclfi of ttie A jmmal RBgi^er^ far 
May 1760 we read the following paragn^: — ^^It i« 
remarkable that five sons of the Earl of Banfoury have 
beea among the foremost in action for tiie serviee of 
ilidir king and conn try within a few months past ; Lrard 
Wallingford^ the eldest son^ having received a wound at 
Garrickfergns; the second wounded at the taking of 
Guadalonpe ; the thirds Lieutenant KnoUys^ killed in the 
late engagement with two French frigates off Lisbon; and 
the fourth and fifth both very much wounded at Min- 
den/' By his wife Martha^ who survived him only about 
.8iK.months> the Vicar had also at least two daughters.* 

His eldest son William^ calling^ himself the ai^tk 
Barl^ after having attained the rank of a lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army^ died unmarried in his brother's 
house at Burford in August 1776 ; upon which the title 
waa asfflimed by that next brother, Thomas Woods 
KnoUys. He. died in his house at Winchester in March 
1793, and lies buried in the Cathedral there. He '' waa,*' 
^ays the Anamal ReffMer, ^^ a most respectable magis- 
trate and coimtry gentleman ; but his estates were too 
small to permit a town residence, or to give him the 
usual state of a nobleman.^' His eldest son William, 
who had been previously known, as Viscount Walling- 
fbrd, now cadled himself the eighth Earl of Banbury. 

At this time the inheritor of the disputed peerage 
was a Lieutenant in the Third Begiment of Foot 
Guards ; he eventually rose to be a General.t By him 

♦ Case of William, Earl of Banbury^ 1808. 

+ He and the Duke of Wellington were promoted to the rank of 
MajofwOenena <» the same day^ the 11th of M*y^ 1802. 
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tile demand ftnr » legal leeognitiogi of the hoiumr was 
once more brougbt forward after a lapse of nearly eighty 
yeans. He petitioned the Crown to that effect in 1806. 
In his Casey as afterwards submitted to the House of 
liords^ it was observed that since his father's death in 
1793 there had oocimred urgencies which rendered it 
peculiarly incumbent upon the present claimant ^'to 
maintain his possession of the Banbury Earldom to the 
Aill extent of enforcing his right to be summoned as a 
peer to parliament.^' '^ His father the late Earl/' the 
statement went on^ " had the honour of being an officer 
in his Majesty's Third Begiment of Foot preyiously to 
Ids succeeding to the Earldom ; and tiie now petitioner 
-««» brought up in the army^ and has now the honour 
of being a Major-General in his Majesty's service. 
Whilst the petitioner's father was Uving^ the petitioner^ 
vnder the established courtesy as to sons and heirs 
apparent of Earls^ was styled William EnoUyseommonly 
called Viscount Wallingford. Sut on his father's 
deaths and the consequential descent of the Baridom of 
Banbury to tiie now petitioner, the style of a Viscount 
liy courtesy became inapplicable to him; and, with the 
Earldom so descended upon him, his having recently 
taken a commission from his Majesty under the descrip* 
tion of William Enollys claiming the tide of Earl of 
Banbury, though even so commissionating the petitioner 
aomewhat approaches to the Crown's considering the 
petitioner as entitled to the Earldom, might be preju- 
dicial to himself and £Eimily, unless, by subsequent 
conduot of a decisive kind, he should evince, that, in 
accepting promotion from the Crown under such a 
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qualified description of him with reference to hi»Earldoin, 
he only acted in subnussion to the urgency of his 
militaiy situation^ and to the pleasure of his most 
gracious Sovereign/' 

The Petition was referred by the Crown to the 
consideration of Sir Arthur Pigott, the Attomey- 
Oeneral ; but the report upon it was made in January, 
1808, by Sir Arthur's successor. Sir Vicaxy Gibbs. 
Two questions seemed to Sir Vicary to be involved in 
the case ; — the first, whether the resolution of the House 
of Lords in 1693 was a conclusive judgment against the 
claim; the second, whether, supposing that judgment 
not to have settled the question, the present petitioner 
had made out his right. In regard to the first, looking 
to the proceedings in the Court of King's Bench result- 
ing in the granting of the indictment found against the 
then claimant by the name of Charles Knollys, Esquire, 
which judgment might have been removed by a writ of 
error to the House of Lords, and there reversed if it 
was erroneous, but which no steps were taken for so 
reversiug, he felt himself bound to report his opinion 
that the resolution of the House of Lords in 1693 was 
not to be held as conclusive. '^ Upon the second 
question," he added, " it appears to me that the grant 
of this dignity to William the first-named Earl, his 
sitting in the House of Lords as Earl of Banbury, his 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth, the birth of Nicholas, 
who is stated to be his second son, during that marriage, 
and the several branches of the descent firom Nicholas 
to the petitioner, are satisfactorily proved; but that 
the legitimacy of Nicholas is left in a considerable 
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degree of doubt/' Sir Vicary, in these circumstances, 
recommended that the petition should be referred to 
the House of Lords. 

The case occupied the Committee of Privileges for 
three days in 1808, six in 1809, eight in 1810, and 
thirteen in 1811. The claim of the petitioner enjoyed 
the able advocacy of Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Hargrave, 
and Mr. (afterwards Justice) Gazelee. Nothing was 
done in 1812. The main debate took place on the 26th 
of February 1813. The claim having been opposed at 
great length by Lord Eedesdale, Lord EUenborough, 
and Lord Eldon, and supported, certainly with eminent 
ingenuity and skill, by Lord Erskine, the vote was 
taken, when it was carried by a majority of 21 to 13 
that in the opinion of the Committee the petitioner had 
not made out his claim. This resolution, having been re- 
ported to the House on Thursday the 11th of March, was 
ordered to be taken into consideration on the Monday 
following. On that day, the 15th, the House not only 
resolved, on the motion of the Duke of Norfolk, to 
agree with the report of the Committee of Privileges ; 
but further resolved and adjudged " That the Petitioner 
is not entitled to the Title, Honour, and Dignity of Earl 
of Banbury,'^ thus, apparently, placing a bar against any 
re-agitation of the claim. A long Protest, drawn up by 
Lord Erskine, against this decision was afterwards 
entered on the Journals, and, besides his Lordship's 
signature, received those of their Boyal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Kent, Sussex, and Gloucester, and of Lords 
[Nelson, Ashburton, Ponsonby, Hastings, Hood, and 
Dundas. General Knollys, who held the appointment 
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of Governor of Luneriok^ died at Paris on tbe £Oth of 
March 1834^ but left a son^ laentenant-Colonel KnoUys, 
of the Scots Fusileer Guards^ who^ designatiiig himaelf 
''the present Claimant/^ published in 1835 a pamphlet 
entitled ''Some Kemaiks on the Claim to the Earldom 
of Banbury/' but has not taken any furdier step to 
establish his pretensions. The titles of Earl of Banbury 
and Yiaoonnt Wallingford^ by which General KnoDys 
and his son had been previously known^ were dropped 
hy both after the decision of the House of Lords in 
1813, 
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No. I. 



UnptMUJied Letters relating to the Death of the Lady Robert 
Dudley {Amy Rohsart), 

Since the note on page 56 was printed off, I have been kindly 
pennitted to make further search among the Manuscripts in the 
Pepysian Library, and have been fortunate enough to discover 
what there can be no doubt is the document that has been 
described as an account of the Coroner's Inquest held upon the 
Lady Eobert Dudley. It is, in fact, a copy of a correspond 
denoe between Dudley and an agent of his at Cumnor while 
the Inquest was going on. There are five Letters ; three from 
Dudley, and two from the other party. Such a correspondence 
may claim to be regarded as something much more curious and 
important than even the depositions taken at the Inquest, which, 
if we had them, would in all likelihood tell us little or nothing 
more than is to be gathered from the Letters, or from the local 
traditions which Ashmole has collected and preserved. The 
finding of the Jury no doubt was that the death had happened 
by mischance. But here we have Dudley himself and his own 
words, which, even if they should have been designed to blind 
lis in regard to some other things, at least throw the clearest 
light upon the relations in which he and his unfortunate wife stood 
to one another at the time of the catastrophe. It is evident 
from the whole tenor of his letters that all affection on his aide 
had for some time ceased ; and there are indications of this aliena- 
ti(Hi having been a source to her of deep suffering. Writing, 
with whatever present or ultimate purpose, to a person in his 
confidence, and who must be supposed to have been aware of the 
real state of the case in that respect, he affects no lamoitation for 
the loss he has sustained. He professes to be surprised at 
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the news of his wife's death and to be shocked at the thought 
of her haying possibly been murdered, and he is especially 
alarmed by the apprehension that he may be suspected to ba?e 
been himself the main author of the crime ; that is all. That 
his position, if not his character or reputation, was such as 
to make such a notion one very likely to be taken up by the 
world, we have now the frankest acknowledgment under his own 
hand. The correspondence also adds something to the little 
previously known in regard to the sort of person that Amy 
Eobsart really was, and upon that point confirms the only other 
evidence we possess, the solitary fragment that remains of her 
own letter-writing. 

The copy of the present Letters which is preserved in the 
Pepysian Library was probably made soon after the originals bad 
been written, and perhaps by Dudley's own direction. It 
appears to have been one of certain papers which had originally 
belonged to him, and which were obtained by Pepys from his 
friend Evelyn. In his Diary, under date of 24th November 
1665, Pepys records a visit he had paid to Evelyn, when the 
latter showed him " several letters of the old Lord of Leicester's 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, under the very hand-writing of dneen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary Queen of Scots, and others, very 
venerable names." Some of these old papers he appears to have 
afterwards borrowed of Evelyn. The latter writes to him on the 
8 th of December 1681; — " These papers, maps, letters, books, and 
particulars, when you have done with, be pleased to take your 
own time in returning ; " and one of the entries in a catalogue 
or list appended to the copy that Evelyn had preserved of the 
letter is ; " The Earl of Leicester's Will. Another packet of 
Letters and other matters, and transactions of state relating to 
the late times, in number 88." (Memoira, II., 217 — 219.) On 
the margin, however, Evelyn had afterwards noted ; — " Which I 
afterwards never asked of him ; " and Pepys appears to have 
ultimately come to look upon the papers as his own. They 
probably form the bulk of the contents of three large folio volumes 
now in the Pepysian Library, lettered on the back Papebs op 
State. The present Letters are in Vol. II. pp. 703 — 711. 
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1. Lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount. 

•* Cousin Blount, Inunediately upon your departing from me, 
there came to me Bowes, by whom I do understand that my 
wife is dead, and, as he saith, by a fall from a pair of stairs. 
Little other understanding can I have of him. The greatness 
and the suddenness of the misfortune doth so perplex me, until 
I do hear from you how the matter standeth, or how this evil 
should light upon me, considering what the malicious world will 
bruit, as I can take no rest. And, because I have no way to 
purge myself of the malicious talk that I know the wicked 
world will use, but one, which is, the very plain truth to be 
knowen, I do pray you, as you have loved me, and do tender 
me and my quietness, and as now my special trust is in you, 
that [you] wiU use aU the devises and means you can possible 
for the learning of the troth ; wherein have no respect to any 
living person. And, as by your own travail and diligence, so 
likewise by oyder of law ; I mean, by calling of the Coroner, and 
charging him to the uttermost from m» to have good regard to 
make choice of no light or slight persons, but the discreetest 
and [most] substantial men, for the juries, such as for their 
knowledge may be able to search thoroughly and duly, by all 
manner of examinations, the bottom of the matter, and for their 
uprightness will earnestly and sincerely deal therein without 
respect ; and that the body be viewed and searched accordkigly 
by them ; and in every respect to proceed by order and law. In 
the mean time. Cousin Blount, let me be advertised from you 
, by this bearer with all speed how the matter doth stand. For, 
as the cause and the manner thereof doth marvellously trouble 
me, considering my case, many ways, so shall I not be at rest 
till I may be ascertained thereof; praying you, even as my trust 
is in you, and as I have ever loved you, do not dissemble with 
me, neither let any thing be hid from me, but send me your 
true conceit and opinion of the matter whether it happened by 
evil chance or by villany. And fail not to let me hear continu- 
ally from you. And thus fare you well, in much haste ; from 
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Windsor, this ix**^ of September in the evening. Your loving 
friend and kinsman, much perplexed, E. D. 

" I have sent for my brother Appleyard, becanse he is her 
brother, and other of her Mends also to be there, that thi^ may 
be priYj and see how all things do proceed." 



2. T, JBloufU to lord Bobert DucOey. 

" May it please your Lordship to understand that I hare 
receiYed your letter by Bristo, the coataits whereof I do well 
psrceiye ; and that your Lordship was adYertised by Bowes u|Km 
my departing that my Lady was dead; and also your strait 
cbasg(i given unto me that I should use aU the devises and 
polices that I can f(»r the true under^aading of the matter, as 
well by mine own travail as by the order of law, as in caUn^ the 
Coroner, giving him charge that he choose a discreet and sab- 
staatial jury for the view of the body, and that no com^tion 
should be used or person respected. Tour Lordship's gceat 
reascHfts, thai maketh you so earnestly search to learn the troth, 
the same, with your earnest commandmeiit, doth make m.e to do 
my best therein. The present advertisement I can giv& to your 
Lordship at this time is^ too true it is that my Lady is dead, 
and, as it seemd;h, with a fall ; but yet how or which way I 
cannot learn. Your Lordship shall hear the manner of my pro- 
eeeding since I cam from you. The same night I cam from 
Windsor I lay at Abiogdon all ihi^ night; and» becaoae I was 
desirous to hear what news went abroad in the oooatry, at my 
supper I called for mine host, and asked him what news was there- 
about, taking upon me I was goiog into Glouee^^shire. He said, 
th^re was fallm a great misfortune within tbreeor four miles of the 
town; he said, my Lord KobertDudley's wife* was dead; and! axed 
how; a&dhesaadsbyanns£cHrtttne,asheheard,byaM£romapair 
of stairs* I asked him by wfaatehance ; he said, he kiies not. I 
satsd hdm what was his judgment, and the ji^idgment of the 
jpeople ; he said, some were disposed to s£^ well and soma eriL 
IVhat is your judgment ? said I. By my troth, said he, I judge 
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it a misfeitimei, beosase it elaaced in tbal himesi gmtlMBaii's 
house ; his great honesty, said he, doth much cut (?) the eril 
tboBghcts of the people. My think, said I, that some of her 
people tbttt waited uponher should somewhat say to this. No, 
Sir, said he, but little ; for it was said that they were all hero at 
the fair, and iiomt left with her. How might that diance? said 
I* Thensaidhe, It ia said how that she rose that day yery early, 
and coBUBandad all her sort to go [to] the fair, and woold suffer 
now to tany at hoaie ; aisd th^eof is much judged. And trufy, 
my Lord, I did first learn of Bowes, as I met with him coming 
towarda your Lordship, of his own being that day, and of ail 
the rest of their being, who affiirmed that shewonld not that day 
saSet one of her own sort to tarry at homa^ and waa so earnest 
to hare them gone to the fair, that with any (A her own sort that 
made reason of taxTyix^ at home she was yery angry, and cam to 
Mrs. OdingateBs (?), the widow that liyeth with Anthony Eorster, 
who refused that day to go to the fair, and was yery angry with 
her also, because ^ said it waa no day for gentlewomra to go 
in, but said the morrow was mudt better, and then she would go. 
'Whereonto my Lady answered and said that she might choose 
and go at h^ pleasore, but all hers should go; and was yeij 
angry. Th^ a^oed who should kseep her company if alt th^ 
went. She said Mrs. Owen should hsep ha company at dnBtner. 
The same tale doth Pirto, (?) who doth dearly loye her, confirm. 
Certainly, my Lord, as little while as I haye been hero, I hare 
heard diyers tales of her that maketh me judge her to be a strange 
woman of mind. In asking of Pirto what she might think of 
this matter, either chance or yillany, she said, by her faith she 
doth judge yery chance, and neither done by man nor by herself. 
Eor herself, she said, she was a good yirtooas gentlewoman, and 
daily would pray upon her knees ; and diyera times she saith that 
she hath heard her pray to Grod to deliyer her from desperatioB. 
ThCT, said I; she might haye an eyil toy (?) in her mind. No, 
good Mr. Blount, said Pirto, do not judge so of my words; if 
you should so gather, I am sorry I said so much. My Lord, it 
is most strange that this chance should fall upon you. It passeth 
the judgment of any man to say how it ii ; but tm^ the tales I 
D D 2 
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do hear of her maketh me to think she had a strange mind in 
her ; as I will tell you at my coming. 

" But to the inquest you would have so very circamspec% 
chosen by the Coroner for the understanding of the troth, your 
Lordship needeth not to doubt of their well choosing. Before 
ciAAXA^r — my coming the UHiwere chosen, and part of them at the house. 
If I be able to judge of men and of their ableness, I judge them, 
and specially some of them, to be as wise and as able men to be 
chosen upon such a matter as any men, being but country men, 
as ever I saw, and as well able to answer to their doing before 
whosoever they shall be called. And for their true search, with- 
out respect of person, I have done your message unto them. 
I have good hope they will conceal no fault, if any be ; for, as 
they are wise, so are they, as I hear, part of them, very enemies 
to Anthony Torster. God give them, with their wisdom, indif- 
ferency, and then be they well chosen men. More advertisement 
at this time I cannot give your Lordship ; but as I can learn so 
will I advertise, wishing your Lordship to put away sorrow, and 
rejoice, whatsoever fall out, of your own innocen(^; by the 
which, in time, doubt not but that malicious reports shall turn 
upon their backs that can be glad to wish or say against you. 
And thus I humbly take my leave ; from Comner, the xi*^ of 
September. Tour Lordship's, life and living, T. B. 

*'Your Lordship hath done very well in sending for Mr. 
Appleyard." 



3. Lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount* 

" Cousin Blount, Until I hear from you again how the matter 
falleth out in very troth, I cannot be in quiet ; and yet you do 
well satisfy me with the discreet jury you say are chosen ahneady ; 
unto whom I pray you say from me, that I require them, as ever 
I shall think good of them, that they will, according to their 

• This is placed as the last of the five letters in the copy in the Pepy- 
sian Library, by a mistake made either in the transcription or in the 
subsequent arrangement of the sheets. 
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duties, earnestly, carefully, and truly deal in this matter, and 
find it as they shall see it fall out ; . and, if it fall oufe a chance or 
misfortmie, then so to say ; and, if it appear a yillany (as God 
forbid so mischievous or wicked body should live), then to find 
it so. And, Grod willing, I have never fear [of] the due prose- 
eution accordingly, what person soever it may ap|)ear any way to 
touch ; as well for the just punishment of the act as for mine 
own true justification ; for, as I would be sorry in my heart any 
such evil should be committed, so shall it well appear to the 
world my innocency by my dealing in the matter, if it shall so 
fall out. And therefore. Cousin Blount, I seek chiefly troth in 
this case, which I pray you still to have regard unto, without 
•ny favour to be showed either one way or other. When you 
have done my message to them, I require you not to stay to 
search thoroughly yourself all ways that I may be satisfied. And 
that with such convenient speed as you may. Thus fare you 
well, in haste ; at Kew, this xii*^ of September. Yours assured, 
K. D." 



4. T. Blount to Lord Robert Dudley* 

" I have done your Lordship's message unto the jury. You 
need not to bid them to be careful : whether equity of the cause 
or malice to Forster do forbid [?] it, I know not ; they take 
great pains to learn the troth. To morrow I will wait upon your 
Lordship ; and, as I come, I will break my fast at Abingdon ; and 
there I shall meet with one or two of the jury, and what I can I 
will bring. They be very secret ; and yet do I hear a whispering 
that they can find no presumptions of evil. And, if I may say 
to your Lordship my conscience, I think some of them be sorry 
for it, God forgive me. And, if I judge aright, mine own opinion 
is much quieted ; the more I search of it, the more free it doth 
appear unto me. I have almost nothing that can make me so 
much to think that any man should be the doer thereof as, when 

'* In the Yolmne in ihe^epysian Library the next letter precedes this. 
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I tiiink yoor Loidslup's wife Wore all other women skoold 1 
sncli « chftBoe, tlie drcmnstaiiees and as many iiiii^s as I on 
learn doth persuade me that only misfortnae hath done it, aad 
nothing dse. Myself will wait upon yoor Lordship to-morrow, 
and say what I know. In the mean time I humbly take leave; 
from Comner, the xiii^ of Sqitember. Yoor Lordship's, life and 
loTing [?], T. B." 



5. Lord EoheH Dudley to T. BUmni, 

" I have received a letter from one Smith, one that seemeth 
to be foreman of the jury. I perceive by his letters that he and 
the rest have and do travail very diligently and drcumspectljfor 
the trial of the matter which they have charge of, and, for any 
thing that he or they by any search or examination can make in 
the world hitherto, it doth plainly appear, he saith, a very mis- 
fortune ; which, for mine own part, Cousin Blount, doth much 
satisfy and quiet me. Nevertheless, because of my thorough 
quietness, and all other's hereafter, my desire is that they may 
continue in their inquiry and examination to the uttermost, as 
long as they lawfully may ; yea, and when these have given 
their verdict, though it be never so plainly found, assuredly I do 
, wish that another substantial company of honest men might try 
again for the more knowledge of troth. I have also requested 
to Sir Bichard Blount, who is a perfect honest gentleman, to 
help to the furtherance thereof. I trust he be wiA you or thin^ 
long *, with Mr. Norris likewise. Appleyard, I hear, hath been 
there, as I appointed, and Arthur Bobsert, her brokers. Iff any 
more of her friends had been to be had, I would also have caused 
them to have seen and been privy to all the dealing there. 
Well, Cousin, God's will be done ; and I wish he had made me 
the poorest that creepeth on the ground, so this misdmnoe had 
not happened to me. But, good Cousin, according to my tnnt 

* Here there seems to be a corruption of the text ; but the meaning is 
obvieai. 
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liave care about all things, that there be plain, sincere, and direct 
dealing for the full trial of this matter. Touching Smith and 
the rest, I mean no more to deal with them, but let them proceed 
in the name of God accordingly ; and I am right glad they be 
aU strangers to me. Thus fare jou well, in much haste ; from 
Windsor, Your loving friend and kinsman, B. D." 



I can find no trace of relationship between any brandi of the 

Blount family and Dudley in Sir Alexander's Croke's work. But 

that such relationship did exist appears both from the present 

correspondence and from the account of Sir Christopher Blount 

in the letters of his friend Morgan. It may be inferred that the 

T. Blount of the correspondence was of the same branch with 

Sir Christopher; possibly he may haye been Thomas Blount of 

Kidderminster, whom I have supposed to have been Sir 

Christopher's father. The Sir Eichatd Blount mentioned in 

the last letter was probably the person of that name who 

died lieutenant of the Tower in 1564. He was son of Bichazd 

Blount of Ivor in Bucks, which manor he had acquired by 

manure with the daughter and heir of William Delaford, Esq. 

From Sir Michael Blount, the son of Sir Bichard, who was 

also Lieutenant of the Tower, came the Blounts of Maple* 

Durham, of whidi funily were Pope's two friends Martha 

and Teresa Blount Of that house, also, was the mother of 

Sir John St John, the great-great-grandfather of his friend 

Boiingbroke. And "Bope himself, if, as some of his biographers 

have asserted, he was of the same family with Sir. Thomas Pope, 

the founder of Trinity College, Oxf(»d, end the pr^enitor of the 

Popes Eark of Downe (in the Irish peerage), may have been 

connected by descent with another branch of the Blounts, those 

of Sodington in Worcestershire, one of whom int^maarried vdth 

a Pope, from which connexion the two names became united in 

Sir Thomas Pope Blount, the author of the Oeneun Autkmmy 

axid other persons of the same line. 
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Pretailing Error respecting the Law of Divorce: — Fo^ambe^a Que. 

There can be no doubt as to what the law of England actoally 
is on the subject of Divorce. It is now completely settled, and 
admitted on all hands, that nothing but the special interference 
of the legislature, by an Act of Parliament, can completely 
release from their bond parties who have entered into matrimony 
in such circumstances as that the marriage was good at the time 
when it was contracted. K a man should marry his sister, the 
marriage would be bad from the beginning, would in fact be no 
marriage, and, if it were questioned, would be found and declared 
to be null and void. So of any other kind of marriage, or pre- 
tended marriage, contracted between parties in circumstances in 
which the law holds that there can be no valid marriage, or none 
that can be maintained if questioned. In such cases the 
marriage is not so properly speaking dissolved as declared never 
to have existed. The sentence is one, not of divorce, but of 
nullity. In all other cases the law can grant no complete divorce 
for any cause whatever. The legislature may grant such a 
divorce, as it may grant any other extraordinary privilege. It 
may give a man the power of putting his wife away and taking 
another, as it might give him the power of putting her to death. 
But, when that is done, it is a special indulgence accorded in the 
particular case. It is a new law passed. The law as it actually 
exists knows no such thing as a divorce a vinculo matrimonii, or 
from the bond of matrimony, for any cause whatever arising sub- 
sequent to the marriage. The only divorce that it can grant even 
for adultery is what is called a divorce a mensd et thoro, a separa- 
tion from bed and board ; and such a divorce or separation does 
not permit either party to marry again in the lifetime of the other. 

Although the subject is, in so far, simple enough, and not 
embarrassed by any sort of question or doubt, so much of 
explanation may perhaps be excused in consideration of the 
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indistinct notions in regard to it tliat one not un&equently 
encounters, sometimes in quarters that might be expected to be 
better informed. We find .the late Sir Alexander Groke, for 
instance, a Doctor of Civil Law, thus commenting upon the 
conduct of Laud in marrying Lady Bich to the Earl of Devon- 
fihire after her divorce from Lord Bich : — ** If a legal divorce had 
taken place, as is stated, I do not see in what Laud was so 
culpable." {HisL of Croke Family, IL 240). Sir Alexander, 
we see, innocently supposed a legal divorce (meaning a divorce 
in the ecclesiastical court) to be a complete release from the 
matrimonial bond. 

But, although there can be no dispute as to how the law now 
stands, there is an important portion of the history of the law 
which would appear to be in recent times very generally, if not 
universally, misunderstood and misstated. As this matter bears 
directly upon a principal incident in the narrative which fills the 
greater part of the present volume, and is besides somewhat 
curious in itself, it is worth the endeavouring to investigate and 
dear up. 

Let us first see, then, what the common statement is. 

Turning to the article Divorce in a popular work of high repu- 
tation, we find the following passage : — " We know (3 Salk. Eep, 
138) that until the 44th Eliz. a divorce a vinculo matrimonii 
might be had in the ecclesiastical courts for adultery; but in 
Foljambe's case, which occurred in that year in the Star Chamber, 
Archbishop Bancroft, upon the advice of divines, held that adul- 
tery was only a cause of divorce it mensd et thoro" — Fenny 
C^clopadia, ix. 39. 

To almost exactly the same effect an eminent Advocate, Dr. 
Addams, is reported as asserting in a well known case in an argu- 
ment at the bar : — '* Till Foljambe's case in the Star Chamber 
before Archbishop Bancroft, temp, 2. Eliz., divorce for adultery 
was ^ vinculo matrimonii.*' — Conway otherwise Beazley against 
Beazley, in 3 Haggard^ Eccles. Bep, 641. 

This, in short, is substantially the account that everybody 
gives. The authority commonly referred to, the note in Salkeld, 
is as follows : — " A Divorce for Adultery was anciently d vinculo 
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wuUnm9tdi, and therefore in the begumingof the ragn of Omkb 
Slu«betii the opinion of the Chmdi of Enghmd was, that, after 
a divoree for adultery, the parties might marry again; bat in 
Fo^ambe's oase, amio 44 £liz. in the Star Chamber, that opinion 
was dianged, and Archbishop Bancroft, upon the advice of 
divines, held that adultery was only a cause of diyoroe a 'mem 
ettkmvr 

^&aM statement is copied almost verbatim by Dr. Bom in his 
SoOenaaiioal Lam : — Fid. Art. Marriage, Vol. U. p. 503. Niotii 
Edit. By Bobert Philiimoie, Adrooate in Boctws' GoramoDs^ 
&c. Lon. 1842. 

In point of &ct, Bancroft was not Archfoishap in the 44& of 
Elizabeth, nor in her reign at all. But the error here is the 
slightest of the misoonoeptions which the statemioit involves. 

Salkeld's book is no older than the early part of the bet een- 
tory, and he can of himself be no authority for anything sttd to 
faaTe been done in the reign of Elizabeth. Yet he refers to no 
other, in earlieo* works the matter is somewhat differently stetoL 

Thus, Bishop Gibson in his Codex Juris Ecclesiastid jhtgJkom 
tells us that the modem doctiine " was confirmed by the tem- 
poral judges in the case of Foliambe, who, haying been divocoed 
from his wife for incontinent on her part, married again dioB^ 
her life; and the second marriage was dedared to be void, 
because it was only a diToroe a tkoro et mtemtd; and became 
Archbishop Whitgift affirmed that several grave divines and eivt- 
lians, whom he had assembled at Lambeth to consider that poJa^ 
did ell agree that sudi marriage was void." — FoL II. |». 536. 

Gibson's reference is to Moore's Eeports, where (at p. 684 
edit, of 1688) we find the Mowing statement:— *' Feb. 13, 
anno 44 filia. In Camera Stelkta fiiit declare per tout la coor 
que Ion (?) Euliambe fiixt divorce de sa primer feme pur Viatfiar 
tintoey del feme, et aps ust marry Sarah Poge le file deBye» 
nvant son primer feme, que oeo fuit un void marrii^, quia ^ 
primer divorce n'est que « mmad ^ ihoro^ et nemy a mttk 
mtirimonii. £t John Whitgi^ adonques Ardievesque de OtB^' 
jbuy dit que il ad appd a lui al Lambeth les pfaiia sage diviaes 
ct emliaos, et ik touts avoyent oeo agiee."* 
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Ifoore refers to no authority ; l»it his statesieiit is a yerhatiat 
transcript from a Gollection of Star Chamber Cases in M8. Hark 
1330, whidi appears to have been written early in the seyes* 
teenth oenkiry. This MS. had probably been also in the haads 
of Noy, in whose JReports (published in 1656) at p. 100, is.a 
statement in English substaatidly the same with Moore's Norman 
!Freadi, ^c^t that IkUiaimbe is misprinted IkUcumbe, 

It a^^pears, then, that it is Salkeld, the author of the blunder- 
ing substitution of Archbishop Baneroft for Archbidliop Whitgift, 
wlio is also responsible for the assertion that " in the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth the opinion of the Church of England 
was that, after a divorce for adultery, the parties might many 
again/' The older notes of Foljsunbe's case can at the most be 
held to imply no more than Ihat before that case the point was 
undetennined. 

There is certainly no sufHdent ground for Salkeld's assertion. 
No such doctrine as he specifies was ever, properly speaking, 
adopted or maintained by the Church of En^nd. Still less is 
there any pretence for saying that " tiU Eoljambe's case divorce 
for adultery was a vmcuh matrimonii." The form of the sal- 
ience of divorce or separation pronounced by the ecdesiastical 
oourte in cases of adultery has, it is presumed, been always the 
same that it is at this day. It never, at any rate, has been d 
vinado mairimomif but always only a menm et tkoro. 

In 1548, in the beginning of the reign of Edward YI., <m 
occasion of the Marquis of Northampton, tiie brother of Quean 
Catharine Pair, seeking to marry again after having got a divorce 
ftCfBEL his first wife in the ecdesiastical eourt, a commission was 
issued by the Crown to Archbishop Cranmer and other prelates 
anddvilians directuig them to inquire whether sudi second mar- 
riage in the lifetime of the divorced wife would be agreeable Id 
tiie word of Qod. *' This being a new case, and of great import- 
aaoe," says Burnet, '' Cranmer resolved to examine it with his 
oxdinary diligence, and searched into the opinions of the Eathan 
and Doctors so oopioosly that his collections about it grew into 
a laige book, the original whereof I have perused." * Of these 

• Hia» of JteformoHon. 
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eoUections Bumei gives an abstract ; and it appears that Crasmer 
was inclined to aliow the re-marriage in the case of the innocent 
party. Northampton, who had actually taken to himself a new 
wife» was in the first* instance parted from her till the question 
should have been looked into ; but " in the end/' says Burnet, 
" sentence was given allowing the second marriage in that case ; 
and by consequence confirming the Marquis of Northampton's 
marriage to his second wife, who, upon that, was sufiTered to 
cohabit with him. Yet four years after he was advised to have a 
special act of Parliament for confirming this sentence." Against 
this act, which was passed in 1552, the Bishops of Carlisle and 
Norwich, and the Earl of Derby and Lord Stourton, protested. The 
same year the Reformatio Legum^ drawn up principally by Cranmer, 
and revised and approved by a commission of eight bishops, eight 
other divines, eight civilians, and eight common lawyers, proposed 
that the innocent party, in the case of a divorce for aduHeiy, 
should be allowed to marry again ; but this scheme of reform 
never was sanctioned either by civil or ecclesiastical authority. 
The utmost, therefore, that can be said is, that the side of the 
Church which was in the ascendant in the reign of King Edward 
was in favour of divorce a vinculo in the case of adultery. And 
afterwards, no doubt, such continued to be the general feeling of 
the Puritanical or Low Church party. But that party never was 
in the ascendant while Elizabeth occupied the throne ; and, at 
all events, no change of the old law in regard to this matter was 
ever made either by the Church or the State. 

The remarkable misconception, however, is that which is enter- 
tained in regard to what is called Foljambe's or Fuljambe's case. 

In the first place it is difficult to understand how the dedaion 
of that case should by possibility have had the effiect attributed 
to it. Of course when the decision is spoken of as having been 
that of the Archbishop, whether Bancroft or Whitgift, the con- 
stitution of the Court of Star Chamber is entirely misconceived. 
The Archbishop neither sat alone nor presided in that Court. 
But surely no judgment of the Star Chamber, which was a court 
established for the punishment of riots, conspiracies, slanders, 
and other offences against the public peace, having among its 
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members only two Judges of the courts of common law, ever 
could determine such a question as it is supposed to have in this 
instance set at rest. 

At any rate, it may be confidently affirmed that nobody at the 
time imagined the point to have been settled by the judgment 
in Foljambe's case. There is the clearest evidence, in particular, 
that neither Whitgift nor Bancroft had any such understanding. 

A work entitled " Of Divorce for Adultery and Marrying 
Again ; that there is no sufficient warrant so to do," was pub- 
lished by an eminent clergyman, the Eev. Edmund Bunny, B.D., 
at Oxford, in 1610. It had, however, been written some years 
before ; the Preface is dated December 1595. Foljambe's case, 
therefore, which was before the Star Chamber in February 1602, 
occurred about the middle of the interval extending between the 
. preparation of Bunny's work and its publication. The following 
extract from the author's Dedication to Archbishop Bancroft, 
dated Oxford, July 3rd, 1610, is conclusive in proof that such a 
notion as that the judgment in that case had settled the question 
which is the subject of the work had never entered the head either 
of Bancroft or of Whitgift, any more than his own :— 

" Your Grace's inmiediate predecessor [that is, Whitgift] had 
this treatise in his hands a good while together many years 
since ; and to be his, if it should stand with his Grace's pleasure ; 
and afterward, when he saw his time, approved of the publishing 
of it, and so to do at mine own discretion. Which, notwith- 
standing, (by occasion,) 1 thought not so good then presently to 
do as to await a further opportunity which then began to offer 
itself unto me. In the mean season it hath pleased God to take 
him off from his labours and travails here, and thus otherwise 
to furnish the room that he had. In which alteration, besides 
that no way I have any cause to vary, I may not deny but that 
now I find juster cause so to proceed than I had in the 
other before. 

" In the present matter, besides, it is very plain that there is 
some question of it ; and then are such treatises as are thereof 
in bounden duty to await the censure of such other approved 
judgments as to whom in such case it doth appertain. Wherein, 
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il kaYin^ hilfaarto orderty* prooeaded ta tiiat wfaoeimto h is tamt 
aheadj, it was maetest so to ftuah the coone lifcenriao ; aadao 
actually to acknowledge, that, arising liere and keoee -pgoeoo^Dg, 
it was most to sabmit iftaelf unto and. to mrait jonr Giaee's 



** It iBsy be also that^ erat in gpdiy policy^ bjj 
it wffl be tliOBgM meet to take sons fartherorder to pvevoit tkr 
etil liiai so free a passage of thai other coozae m&j seem to 
threaten ; and then, the better opportunity thai Giod lath gnren 
yonr Ghrace to sneh purpose, the leas could I in any dnfcy cr 
reason have turned aside to any other.'* 

It is plain that this never eoukL hare been wrxtteB in 1610, 
ahove all never could have been addressed to the Arckbi^Hp, by 
any intdbgent man» if the questioD had been finailj s^tled, aa is 
eomDNuly assumed, eight years b^ore. Hie Dedieation» it may 
ba added, ha& aB the appearance of having been writteir with tl^ 
Ardibishop's knowledge and penniaaioo. 

Bunny nowhere mentions Foljanbe'a case. Neither is it 
noticed l^ the Eail of Devondbore in his uijpolojiy for his 
marriage written in 1606. Anoth» work upon the same snb- 
ject was printed in 1673 : — '' The cue of Diroroe and Be- 
marriage thereupon Discussed ; By a Bctrerend Frdate of the 
Chureh of En^nd and a Private Gentlenxan." Thia littk 
Tolnme consists of three treatises; the first, by Snr CHiaiks 
Wolsdey, in defence of the ri^ of remarriage; the aecondy 
entitled jimmmtkenkms on that argument^ and stated to be by a 
reeoitly deceased Biahc^ ; the thirds a le^Aj to the Jmrnad- 
mniotu by WokckT*. J^oljamihe's case is neyer quoted or r efe rred 
ta on either side. Nor does it appear to hare evor been refe rr ed 
to in the course of the discussions whieh took place two or three 
years before tins in parliammt on the l»IL for dissolving the 
marriage of Lord Boos and allowing him to marry again, winch 
was passed in 1670. The bill was opposed by all the Bi«hiiya» 
coLcqpt oDiy Coeins of Duriiam and Wilkins of Chester ; and 
Goains's "^ Argunnit proTing that Adultery works a Diiwnintion 
of the Marriage^'* bong the substance ei severai speechen whidi 
ha had addressed to the House, has been pttbfahed finan noies 
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iit his own hndwritinga* It is entirdy^ adknt about EoQunbe's 
case. NoiF is there a trace of that case having beea onoe men* 
tioiied in the diseissions that took pkoe in both Houses of 
'iPailiaiment o>b tbescFveral bills for gr^ating a like relief andlibertj 
to the Duke of Norfolk, which were brought in in 1691, 1692, 
and 1700. Burnet, indeed, in his narrative of this afihir copresslj 
states that from the proposed BeformaHo Legttm in King 
Edward's time, wh^i " a rule was laid down aiUowii^ of a second 
marriage upon a divorce for aduKerj" (whidi, however, had 
To^er been made law), nothing had be^i done — '* the matter 
bad lain asle^ '' — ^for above a century, cht till the case of Lord 
Bioos was brought forward, f 

Tlie Begist^rs of the Court of Star Chamber, — the seatenees, 
decrees, and acts of whidi court, Sir Edward C(^ states, were 
*' engrossed in a fair book, with the names of the Lords and 
<ylhers of the King's Council and Justices that were present and 
gave their voices'* (4 Imt. 63), — are not new to be fbund, and 
are supposed to have been destroyed on the rappression of the 
Court in 1640. But many of the depositions and othtt papers 
in the several cases that came before the Court are presorved 
in the Chapter House ; and among them are the depositions takra 
in this case of Foljambe, properly the Case of Bife v. I^dfambe. 

¥nm these it appears that the case came before the court in 
Ifebruary 1602, and that the ddTendant, Hwcules Puljambe, 
Ssq., instead of having divorced his wife, had been diroroed 
for his own aduHery, not from one wife, but from two pievkms 
wives, who were both alive when he married a third, Sarah 
Boge, a widow with children, the daughter oS the plaintiff, or 
complainant, Edward Bye, of MistertoB, in the county of Not- 
tingham. Several of the persons interrogaied by the Court had 
been alleged to have been active in persuading Mrs. Poge to tlos 
nsrriage, and to have declared that no Christian couM hold 
it illegid; though they deny the diarge, it is probable enough 
that th^ had so acted ; the notion imputed to them was the 
more pc^yular doctrine ; it was, oi course, at ai^ rate that whkh 

• 5taliiZWa2fl^Xm.l332--13ML f 0MmTim£,ILl7B. 
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Fnljambe himself professed to hold. But the legality of his 
maniage was not the question at issue. The complaint whic^ 
he was called upon to answer was, that he had in right of Sarah 
Poge, whom he called his wife, seized the manor-house. Sec of 
Misterton held by lease from the Chapter of York, and had by 
force kept out Bye, who maintained that he was the lessee, not 
his daughter, as Fuljambe asserted. The wrong with whidi he 
was charged was this illegal exclusion of the rightful tenant, and 
the riot or disturbance which he had thus excited. That alone 
was the charge upon which the Court could give judgment ; 
although it is likely enough that, in so aggravated a case, the 
illegality of the defendant's pretended marriage with the dau^ter 
of the complainant, his only plea, may have been strongly pointed 
out and denounced. But it may be safely affirmed that no dif- 
ferent doctrine upon that point had ever been held or counte- 
nanced by the English law. To quote this case, therefore, as 
settling the question, or establishing anything new, is absurd; 
and almost equally so whether the decision be taken to have been 
that of the Archbishop (as seems to be not an uncommon notion), 
or that of the Court of Star Chamber. No judgment of either 
the one or the other upon such a question could have canied 
with it any authority whatever. 

There is no doubt, however, that at this time the remarriage, 
in the lifetime of the former wife or husband, of a person who had 
obtained a divorce was not uncommon. And for a very obvious 
reason. Although such remarriage was illegal, or null and void, 
it was not illegal in the sense of being a crime or violation of the 
law. If punishable at aU, it was only by sentence of the eccle- 
siastical court. Bunny, as he tells us in his Preface, had been 
first moved to take up the subject by what he describes as ''the 
liberty that in these our days many do take, of divorcing their 
wives for adultery and marrying of others." In an AdverUsemaU 
to the Reader prefixed to his treatise he thus states the parti- 
cular case which had set him upon the writing of it ; — ^^ A 
gentleman of those parts wherein most I reside, having sudi a 
purpose with him, and having already gotten into a little paper- 
book of his the hands of simdry of the preachers of those parts. 
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came to me also therewith, and desired my hand likewise ; his 
case there being, that, for adultery by his wife committed, he 
might sue the divorce and marry again. His request I denied.'* 
He adds; — " There had been a few years before of one family 
(but indeed one of the greatest in those parts), or thereunto 
appertaining, about four several persons, and those of some note 
besides, who had then so gotten a divorce, and were married 
again. And, besides those (who, it may be, had elsewhere mo 
fellows also than that heady course any way deserved), another 
there was, of more special reckoning than they, who so got 
divorce against his wife also and married another." 

This appears to have been written in 1595. If the practice 
was in any degree checked in the course of the next ten or fifteen 
years, it was not by the judgment of the Star Chamber in Fol- 
jambe's case in the last year of Elizabeth, but by certain measures 
of a legislative character that were adopted in the following 
year, the first of James. Ee-marrying in the lifetime of a former 
husband or wife was then for the first time made a felony by the 
statute 1 Jac. I. c. 11. Still, however, it was provided that 
this act should not extend '* to any person or persons that are 
or shall be at the time of such marriage divorced by any sentence 
had or hereafter to be had in the ecclesiastical court."* But the 

* Yet the effect of this exception was at first disputed. In Easter 
Term 1636, the wife of one Porter was indicted on the statute in the Court 
of King's Bench, for that in the lifetime of Porter she had feloniously 
espoused one Rooks. She pleaded a dirorce in the ecdeeiaBtieal court 
from Porter, and. claimed the benefit of the excepting clause. ^ But^'' 
says Sir George Croke, (3 Bep. 461), ** the Court much doubted whether 
she were within that proviso. And, if this should be suffered, many 
would be divorced upon such pretence, and instantly many again, whereby 
many inconveniencies would ensue. Whereupon she was advised not to 
insist upon the law, but to procure a pardon to avoid the danger ; for it 
was clearly agreed by all the civilians and others that this second marriage 
was unlawful, and that she might be in danger to be adjudged a felon by 
this statute.*^ 

It is clear, by the bye, from the manner in which this case was argued 
at the bar, that nobody then dreamed of the effect that has since been 
attributed to the judgment in Foljambe's case. To the argument of the 

E E 
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same year the following Canon (the l07th) was enacted by royal 
authority : — " In all sentences pronounced only for divorce and 
separation a thoro et mensd, there shall be a caution' and restraint 
inserted in the act of the said sentence, that the parties so 
separated shall live chastely and continently; neither shall they 
during each other's life contract matrimony with other person. 
And, for the better obserration of this last clause, the said 
sentence of divorce shall not be pronounced until the party or 
parties requiring the same have given good and sufficient caution 
and security into the Court that they will not any way break or 
transgress the said restraint or prohibition." Another new 
Canon (the 105th) had at the same time strictly charged and 
enjoined " that, in aU proceedings to divorce, , . , credit be not 
given to thp sole confession of the parties themselves,, howsoever 
taken upon oath, either within or without the Court." And 
another (the 108th) had declared that, if any Judge giving 
sentence of divorce or separation should not fully keep and 
observe the premises, he should be suspended by the Archbishop 
or Bishop for a year ; and the sentence should be void to all 
intents and purposes. 

This, then, was the state of the law when Lord and Lady Bich 
managed to get divorced frotn one another, on the sole confession, 
as is asserted, of the lady, and when one of the parties, if not 
both, married again in the lifetime of the other. Such were the 
legal doctrines and prohibitions in the face of which Laud 
solemnized the marriage of Lady Eich with his patron the Earl 
of Devonshire. The marriage was not an act which subjected 
any of the parties concerned in it to punishment ; but, besides 

oounsel for the prosecution, that the divorce had been only a separatioii 
from bed and board, Holboum and Grimstone for the defendant answered^ 
that^ although in former tunes it was questioned whether parties diyoroed 
for adultery might marry again in the lifetime of each other, yet now it 
was made clear by the Ccmom that they might not. The divorce in the 
present case had been for cruelty ; but it was not, and could not be, 
argued that that made any difference as to the point in dispute. Latteriy 
it was admitted by the Courts that a divorce a mensd et thoro did oome 
within the excepting clause of the statute. 
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being especially opposed to the principles of that side of the 
Ghnrch to which Laud belonged, it was clearly null and void in 
law, and it was also in direct violation of the canon. 

K, however, we may rely upon the authority of Bishop Cosins, 
there were other instances of marriages of the same kind after this. 
** We have examples of such marriages," he is stated to have 
observed in arguing the case of Lord Eoos, " in Henry IV. of 
France and Henry VIIE. of England, Lord Montjoy, Lord Eich 
Bishop Thomborough, and divers others." Dr. John Thorn- 
borough, who had been chaplain to dueen Elizabeth, was 
successively Bishop of Limerick, Bristol^ and Worcester, and 
died in 1641. 
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